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A MODERN TRANSFORMATION] 


ai EMBERS of the trade who 
formerly visited Ye Olde 


Tyme Bakerie, in Minne- 


apolis, would have difficulty - 


in recognizing it today. 


True, the exterior is unchanged, save for 


the attractive two-story addition which 
houses the general offices and garage, but 
the interior has been entirely made over. 
All the old partitions have been replaced, 
overhead pipes and plumbing done away 
with, and new floors laid. Transforma- 
tion is about the only English word that 
adequately the changes that 
have been made in this old landmark. 
Except for the outer shell, the plant is 
Experts who 


describes 


new and highly efficient. 
have visited it within the last few weeks, 
since the improvements were completed, 
declare it to be one of the most sanitary, 
cleanest and best-equipped bread fac- 
tories in the entire country. 

In 1915, a group of Minneapolis busi- 
ness men, more or less identified with 
foresaw the im- 
They 


the baking industry, 
mense possibilities in the business. 
saw the decline in home bread making, 
and figured that the commercial baker 
who used nothing but high-grade ma- 
terials and made a quality loaf could not 
help but be They looked 
around for a location, and finally ac- 


successful. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


quired the of Ye Olde Tyme 
Bakerie. 

In August of that year the new own- 
ers overhauled and remodeled the build- 
ing. A 50-foot coke-fired travelling oven, 
the first to be used in the Northwest, 
was installed, together with an overhead 
proofer, divider, baller, mixer and air 
washer. With these improvements, the 
bakery had a capacity of 3,000 loaves 
per hour. 

The policy of the new company was 
to make nothing but quality products. 
This of course meant increased material 
costs, and the principals in the company 
realized that the only. way to cut down 
the overhead was to increase the volume 
of business done through judicious ad- 
vertising, backed by a worth-while prod- 
uct. That their reasoning was correct 
is vouched for by the success they have 
met with. From the opening week the 
sales of the company have increased, 
making imperative enlargements from 
time to time, until now the building is 
five stories high and covers half a city 
block. 

In 1917 the name was changed to the 
Occident Baking Co. The same year a 
modern branch was built in Madison, 
Wis., and in 1918 two additional plants 
were purchased in Hamilton and Colum- 


plant 











bus, Ohio. The latter were disposed of 
in 1921, however, but the Madison bak- 
ery is still owned and operated by this 
company. 

The improvements recently completed 
in the Minneapolis plant embraced two 
extra units. The old coke-fired travel- 
ling oven was dismantled, and two 70- 
foot gas-fired Baker-Perkins travelling 
ovens installed in its place. Each of 
these ovens has a capacity of 4,000 loaves 
per hour, with an automatic timer for 
regulating the speed. Two new 85-foot 
overhead proofers were also installed, 
together with two Dutchess dividers, two 
Petri rounders, and two Thomson mold- 
ers. In the rear of the make-up room is 
a 25x40-foot pan room, equipped with a 
Gay greasing machine, made by the 
Union Steel Products Co. In front of 
the travelling ovens is a 16-rack auto- 
matic thermostat controlled steam box. 
A 10-ton icing machine was also added 
to the equipment. 

On the third floor, over the make-up 
room, is the mixing department. This 
room is air washed, and the temperature 
automatically controlled. There are two 
Corby five-bbl mixers, one Werner & 
Pfleiderer five-barrel and one New Era 
three-barrel. About 40 steel troughs are 
used, The flour bins and water tanks 
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are located on the fourth floor, direct}; 
over the mixers. A 150-bbl bin is used 
for white flour and a three-section 5(-b)) 
bin for the dark flours. All materials 
that go into the dough are fed by gravit; 
into a travelling scale on a platform 
back of the mixers, and are so propor- 
tioned or blended as to retain the nat- 
ural flavor of the wheat. 

This is one of the secrets of the com- 
pany’s success. It has always striven for 
uniformity through using high-grade ma- 
terials, and in this way has eliminated 
what it calls “technical” doughs. 

On the mixing platform is a specially 
constructed refrigerator for yeast. |t is 
made up of a series of drawers, ind 
holds about 500 lbs. 

The roll department is located on the 
third floor, and in it is another comp ete 
bread unit, composed of an overhad 
proofer, divider, baller and molding »1a- 
chine. Four large-sized Petersen ov«ns 
do the baking. This unit, with the ‘wo 
others on the second floor, gives the cvin- 
pany a capacity of 10,000 loaves er 
hour. In the roli department there is 
also a Read cake mixer and an au'o- 
matic doughnut machine, made by ‘jie 
Union Steel Products Co., with a cap 
ity of 80 dozen doughnuts per hour. 

(Continued on page 363.) 
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NEW SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


FFECTIVE February 1, 1924, the yearly subscription price of 
'’he Northwestern Miller to all subscribers in the United States, 


Canada and Cuba will be two dollars. 
the «cnual price will be four dollars. 


will be one dollar a year. 


For readers in other countries 
The twelve special Bakery issues 


This reduction of sixty per cent in the basic subscription rate has 
been determined upon simply as a means for widening and strengthen- 


ing 
it represents. 
future 


) 
’ 
readers 


tle service rendered by The Northwestern Miller to the industries 
There will be absolutely no lowering of quality; in the 
as heretofore, The Northwestern Miller will seek to give its 
every week all the significant news regarding flour milling and 


distributing, baking, and the grain trade, prepared by the most com- 


peti 


t writers it is possible to secure, and presented in a form which, 
for typographical fitness, fine quality of paper and illustrations, and 
‘| mechanical excellence, has for years been the outstanding 


yene: 
aad ' for all other trade publications. 

‘tae function of any trade journal is service; its value is measured 
by \.iat it does for the industry it represents. The Northwestern 
Mill-r believes there are many millers, flour distributors and bakers 
who can profit by becoming weekly readers of its columns, and who 


have heretofore been deterred from becoming regular subscribers by 


the aunual rate of five dollars. 


It is assuming the immediate financial 


loss involved in thus reducing its subscription price by sixty per cent 
because it believes that, in thus broadening the scope of its service, it 
can more truly represent and benefit all the allied industries concerned 
with the production of the world’s bread. 








CANADA’S RECORD YEAR 


The official figure for Canada’s exports 
ot wheat flour during the calendar year 

923, just made public, is 11,197,000 bar- 
rels. This is over a million barrels in 
excess of the previous high record of 
10,070,000 barrels, established during the 
abnormal war-time conditions of 1918. 
In the past four years the increase in 
Canada’s flour exports has been extraor- 
dinary; in 1920 the total amount was 
1,729,000 barrels, or just about the av- 
erage of the immediately pre-war years; 
in 1921 it had grown to 7,279,000 barrels, 
in 1922 to 9,485,000, and in 1923 it was 
nearly two and a half times as large as 
it was just after the war. 

In great measure this increase has been 
due to the energy and ability of the 
Canadian millers in finding new export 
markets. Flour shipments to Great Brit- 
ain, the Netherlands, and most of the 
other countries which were established 
buyers before the war, have either shown 
no material increase or have definitely 
fallen off. On the other hand, Canada 
has built up a sale for its flour in Ger- 
many, Poland, Finland, Norway and 
Greece far exceeding anything represent- 
ed by the pre-war years; it has greatly 
increased its flour exports to Cuba and 
the West Indies, and it has secured a 
very large share of the oriental flour 
trade. 

With enormous supplies of relatively 
cheap wheat of fine quality, the Canadian 
millers have unquestionably enjoyed an 
advantage over their United States com- 
petitors, but they, like all other exporting 
millers, have had to meet the intense 
competition provided by export ship- 
ments of their own wheat. It is a trib- 
ute to their determination and skill that, 
despite the tendency in many countries to 
favor the importation of wheat rather 
than of flour, they have been able to make 
such a phenomenal gain in the volume of 


their exports, and the record of 1923 
promises still greater things for the years 
to come. 


DESTROYING A NAME 


Many years ago the name of Széchényi 
was the greatest in European flour mill- 
ing; it was the name by which Hungarian 
processes and quality were identified 
wherever the highest grades of flour were 
used, It was a name great in political 
history as well, and in the scientific and 
industrial development of Europe during 
the forty years following the collapse 
of the Napoleonic régime. 

Not long ago a printed circular was 
widely distributed in Great Britain, and 
to some extent also in the United States, 
outlining a proposal of one Joseph Mis- 
kolezy, “consulting engineer,” to “save 
thirty-five per cent of the flour used in 
the world” by means of “a novel use for 
potatoes and potato starch,” resulting in 
“a new sort of bread which has a much 
better taste than the finest and best 
bread made in any part of the world, 
and it is at the same time considerably 
lower in price.” The machinery for mak- 
ing this alleged flour is, of course, under 
patents controlled by Miskolezy. With 
the circular was inclosed a brief com- 
munication, likewise printed, and dated, 
euphoniously, from Gyéngyésapati, as 
follows: 

“Dear Sirs: I beg to inquire whether 
you would feel like organizing a limited 
stock company for the exploitation of the 
inclosed most excellent proposition? 
Awaiting your reply, I am 

“Very truly yours, 
“Count Rupotpn Sztécuényti.” 


There is nothing particularly new or 
unusual about this, and yet it is un- 
speakably tragic whenever it occurs. The 
bearer of a name made distinguished by 
those who have previously borne it be- 
comiés the emissary and catspaw for pro- 


moters and stock jobbers. It happens 
everywhere, in America as well as in 
Europe. Often, too, the name carries 
conviction, and on the strength of it 
hundreds of people invest, and far too 
often lose, their money. Flour milling 
has witnessed very few outstanding ex- 
amples of such practices, but its entire 
history presents no more distinguished 
name than the one which appears indors- 
ing this proposition to make untold mil- 
lions of quick profits by “saving thirty- 
five per cent of the flour used in the 
world.” 





BY ITS BOOTSTRAPS 


The proposal still supported by at least 
one congressional group to raise the price 
of wheat by taxing it stands out as a 
strange economic delusion. Substantial- 
ly, the measure indorsed by the Ameri- 
can Wheat Growers Associated, Inc., and 
sundry other organizations, would impose 
a direct tax of seven cents a bushel on 
all wheat as it leaves the farm, the re- 
sulting fund, estimated at approximately 
$49,000,000, to be added to the price 
received for the exportable surplus. 
This, it is assumed, would increase ‘the 
price received for the export wheat by 
something like thirty cents a_ bushel. 
Since domestic wheat prices are admit- 
tedly regulated by those of the export- 
able surplus, the beautiful conclusion is 
that the entire level of wheat values 
would go up thirty cents, the wheat 
grower thus making a profit of twenty- 
three cents on his seven cent tax. 

Very pretty, but a bit ludicrous. In 
the first place, the seven cent tax is, by 
the terms of the McNary-Haugen meas- 
ure, made a certainty; the thirty cent 
advance is hypothetical. Does the farmer 
want to gamble on such a proposition? 
Does he really want to pay a tax of 
seven cents on every bushel of wheat that 
leaves his farm, on the chance that by 
some economic hocus-pocus it may ef- 
fect an increase of thirty cents in the 
domestic price? The farmer cannot even 
emulate the theatre manager and pass 
the tax on to his customers; he must 
pay it out of his own pocket. Taxing a 
commodity for the purpose of increasing 
the net return to the taxpayer is a 
strange perversion of the normal order 
of things. 

As for the thirty cent advance, it does 
not seem to have occurred to the origi- 
nators of this economic miracle that the 
only way in which the United States can 
materially increase the volume of its 
wheat exports is by reducing the price. 
The plan obviously will not work at all 
unless practically the entire wheat sur- 
plus, estimated at 170 million bushels, is 
disposed of. From July 1,to November 
30, 1923, normally by far the heaviest 
grain export period, total export ship- 
ments of wheat were only 52 million 
bushels; during the same five months of 
1922 they were 104 million, while in the 
corresponding periods of 1921 and 1920 
they were 146 and 144 million, respec- 
tively. This shows clearly enough what 
has happened to the wheat export trade 
on the basis of present prices. 

Suppose the export price is reduced— 
carrying, of course, the domestic price 
down with it. Canada and Argentina, 
which need an unchecked volume of 
wheat exports far more than the United 
States, will naturally lower their prices 
proportionately; if they have to cut their 
values thirty cents a bushel in order to 
sell, they will do so. Net result: a lower- 
ing of wheat prices all round, through 
the attempt of the United States to force 
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an extra 100 million bushels of wheat on 
the foreign market, until the domestic 
wheat producer sees his price, even with 
his theoretical thirty cent bonus added, 
just about where it now is, with his seven 
cent tax simply a dead loss for the bene- 
fit of foreign buyers of cheaper wheat. 

No, wheat cannot lift itself by its own 
bootstraps. It cannot tax itself into 
higher prices. Those who claim to rep- 
resent the farmers in Congress would 
do well to observe the workings of eco- 
nomic laws in relation to international 
trade before they hand the wheat grower 
a certain seven cent tax with the phantom 
reward of a price advance which cannot 
materialize. 

HALF OF ONE PER CENT 

There is an interesting chapter of 
trade history suggested in the fact that 
during 1923 the direct flour exports of 
the Minneapolis mills amounted to fifty- 
seven hundredths of one per cent of their 
total output. Not for nearly half a 
century have the direct flour exports 
from Minneapolis been as small as they 
were in the year just ended. In 1878, 
when the exportation of Minneapolis 
spring wheat flour was just beginning, 
the direct export shipments amounted to 
107,185 barrels; in 1923 they were only 
76,645. The total Minneapolis flour out- 
put in 1878 was 940,785 barrels; in 1923 
it was 13,488,460. In 1887 direct ex- 
ports accounted for over forty per cent 
of the Minneapolis flour production, 

To a considerable extent, of course, 
the figures mean simply that the Minne- 
apolis mills have turned over their export 
trade to seaboard flour merchants, and 
are no longer dealing direct with foreign 
buyers. Far more than one half of one 
per cent of the flour ground in Minne- 
apolis is still going abroad, but most of 
it is passing through the hands of sea- 
board exporters. Conditions created 
during the war and immediately post- 
war years made relations between in- 
terior mills and foreign buyers exceed- 
ingly difficult to maintain; rail congestion 
further handicapped the millers, with the 
result that many of them were glad to 
sell their export flour to dealers who 
were in a better position to solve the 
new problems of the over-sea trade. 

This, in large measure, accounts for 
the steady decline in the percentage of 
direct flour exports from Minneapolis 
during the ten years following 1914. It 
does not, however, explain the extraordi- 
nary falling off from even the 1915-1921 
average in 1922 and 1923. In 1921 the 
direct exports from the Minneapolis mills 
were 6.81 per cent of the total output; 


, in 1922 they were 3.55 per cent, and in 


1923 they were .57 per cent. The main 
part of the story of the export trade in 
spring wheat flour during these past two 
years has been written, not in Minne- 
apolis, but in Buffalo, and the wheat 
from which the export flour has been 
ground was grown largely across the 
international border. 

During the past half century the his- 
tory of the export flour trade, as it has 
affected different sections of the coun- 
try, has run in distinct cycles. In Min- 
neapolis the volume of flour exports has 
alternately increased and diminished. 
Just now it is at a low ebb, but it is 
still possible that changing conditions 
may, within a few years, turn the cur- 
rent in the opposite direction, and that 
once again the mills of the largest mill- 
ing center in the country may sell their 
flour by hundreds of thousands of bar- 
rels to foreign buyers. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Jan. 23.) 

NasHvitiz, Tenn.—The flour trade has 
a quiet tone. A few mills report orders. 

Puivapevpu1a, Pa.—Flour 
with buyers holding off for concessions, 
which mills are reluctant to grant. Mill- 
feed is firm under light offerings, but 
demand is only moderate. 


Battimore, Mp.—Flour is_ steadier, 
with buyers more in evidence and show- 
ing some interest. A little twist in wheat 
will start the procession. Feed is 50c 
ton higher on spring bran and standard 
middlings, otherwise unchanged and slow 
throughout. 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The local flour 
market is featureless, and business is 
dull. Buyers anticipate mill concessions, 
and are not interested at present prices. 
Export ~ ater are of small propor- 
tions, although shipments on old con- 
tracts are good. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Southern trade in soft 
wheat flour is generally satisfactory to 
mills. Shipping directions are still com- 
ing in actively, but other new business 
is rather quiet. Export demand for 
clears is holding up well at unchanged 
prices. Millfeed is firm, despite light 
movement. 

MitwavxeE, W1s.—F lour trade is quiet, 
with moderate business in small lots for 
prompt delivery. Shipping directions 
are improving. Prices are firmly held. 
Rye flour sales are only fair, with prices 
unchanged. Millfeed demand is active, 
but hardly equals expectations. Prices 
are firm but unchanged. 


Boston, Mass.—While nominally firm- 
er, spring wheat millers are looking for 
business and accepting reductions of 15 
@25c from open quotations. Demand 
is very slow, and few sales are reported, 
Millfeed shows a better demand for 
wheat feed, with some advance in prices. 
Other feeds are practically unchanged, 
with moderate demand. 

Co.umsus, On1o.—Demand for flour is 
very dull. Bakers and jobbers are not 
interested. Trade generally is waiting 
for lower prices. Shipping instructions 
are coming in rather freely, which means 
gradual cleaning up of old contracts and 
resumption of buying some of these days, 
regardless of what the markets may do. 
Feed is in excellent demand with prices 
higher. 

Kansas City, Mo.—New flour business 
is reported small, with buying principally 
in single car lots or mixed cars. Interest 
of the trade seems fully as inactive as in 
other recent weeks, despite steady prices 
which have prevailed for almost a 
month. Shipping instructions continue 
to improve gradually, as buyers replen- 
ish stocks with old contracts. There is 
little activity in millfeed. Offerings and 
demand are light. 


Cuicaco, Itt.—New business is of 
small proportions. The trade is inclined 
to hold off. Flour prices are about un- 
changed. Rye flour demand is rather 
quiet, with most mills trying to hold 
prices firm, although there are some re- 
ports of scattered business at cut prices. 
Directions on wheat and rye flour are 
coming in satisfactorily. Feed prices are 
unchanged, but the improved demand of 
last week has disappeared and business 
is quiet. 





DEBATE ON HUDSON BAY RAILWAY 

Winnirec, Man.—An interesting lec- 
ture was given in Winnipeg, Jan. 9, by 
Professor W. Nelson Smith, of the 
Canadian Institute of Engineers, on the 
Hudson Bay railway project. This is a 
vexed question in western Canada, and 
its discussion inevitably attracts much 
attention. 

The speaker, whose statements were 
backed by exhaustive data, pointed out 
that many obstacles, including fog, ice, 
and a lee shore, would stand the wa’ 
of maintaining a maximum service, suc 
as would be necessary throughout the 15 
weeks of each year in which the bay and 
straits were navigable. At a rough, con- 
servative estimate, Professor Smith 
placed the cost of completing the project 
at $22,520,000, in addition to the $20,- 


000,000 already spent, 
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Other speakers followed with reasons 
in support of the completion of the rail- 
way. Mention was made of the enor- 
mous natural wealth of the northland 
served by the project, and it was claimed 
that, apart altogether from the grain 
shipping side of the question, the route 
should be completed, were it only for 
the sake of developing the vast natural 
resources of the regions it would thus 


open up. s & 
, CK. 





NEW MILL FOR SAN ANTONIO 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Pioneer Flour Mills, 
San Antonio, Texas, are planning imme- 
diate erection of a 1,200-bbl unit to 
adjoin the present 2,000-bbl plant at 
San Antonio. Contracts for building 
and machinery will probably be let this 
week. The company is one of the oldest 
in the Southwest, having been established 
originally by C. H. Guenther 70 years 

. E. R. Guenther, a son, is now 
president. The present building is seven 
stories, of brick and concrete fireproof 
construction, located on the site of the 
original mill. 

Harvey E. Yanms. 





SALE OF “PRESIDENT” SHIPS 

Wasuinoton, D, C.—Chairman Farley 
and Commissioner Plummer, of the Ship- 
ping Board, replying to a criticism of 

nator Fletcher, of Florida, said that 
the sale of the seven “President” - 
to the Dollar Steamship Line of Cali- 
fornia last March for a total of $4,000,- 
000 was a most advan s transac- 
tion for the government. A profit was 


realized from the sale, the board mem- 
bers said. 

Senator Fletcher has been threatening 
an investigation of the sale of the seven 
ships, asserting that there was too much 
secrecy attached to the transaction. 
Chairman Farley declared that the sale 
was made through the usual negotiations, 
and that the government had profited 
because it was losing about $3,000,000 a 
year on the operation of the vessels. 
Commissioner Plummer said he could de- 
fend the sale, under the terms agreed 
upon, before any shipping man in the 
country. 

The ships are being used in the Dollar 
Line around-the-world service. 


Cuartes C. Harr. 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


New England Association, Bermuda, 
steamship Fort Hamilton, March 10-18. 


Oklahoma-Kansas, at Oklahoma City, 
March 24-26. 


Illinois, at Chicago, in April. 
Iowa, at Dubuque, May 20-22. 


Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
at Louisville, Ky., May 5-7. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 “out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 70,315 
bbls, from Sept. 1 to Jan. 19, 1924, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


-—Output——, -——Exports—, 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 


Minneapolis ... 5,156 7,397 30 34 
St. Paul ...... 302 286 oes ees 
Duluth-Superior 450 524 ees oss 
Outside ....... 4,376 4,487 36 20 





January 23, 1924 





The following table shows the flour 6 itput 
at milling centers for the past two weeks 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Jan. 20 Jun. 2) 

Jan.19 Jan.12 1923 929 

Minneapolis ...232,790 244,040 268,525 275 x55 
St. Paul ....... 11,156 12,960 13,300 9,495 
Duluth;-Superior 12,470 9,920 24,315 475 
Milwaukee ..... 3,500 3,500 7,500 500 





Totals ....... 259,916 270,420 313,640 2 
Outside mills*. .197,474 225,576 191,490 1 
4 








Ag’gate sprg.457,390 495,996 505,130 4» 
37,600 36,100 15,900 500 


St. Louis ...... 

St. Louist ..... 37,400 49,700 38,300 3: 409 
Buffalo ........ 130,180 108,629 111,635 15 ',915 
Rochester ..... 6,100 6,900 4,900 300 
Chicago ....... 37,000 38,000 23,000 1 009 
Kansas City....106,211 99,200 95,370 7 .200 
Kansas Cityt. ..294,181 290,034 277,725 25 169 
Omaha ........ 21,521 21,143 20,920 1°.505 
St. Joseph .... 29,387 32,614 ...... shite 
Salina ......... 20,198 19,132 21,765 . 
Wichita ....... 35,195 37,838 ...... rer 
Toledo ........ 25,600 23,700 31,000 1° 609 
Toledof ....... 78,835 67,883 82,765 5 745 


Indianapolis ... 9,391 9,463 11,220 390 
Nashville** ....110,904 90,790 111,060 


9 
Portland, Oreg.. 56,195 655,110 7,620 31 7S» 
BOGCtIO 2 cv cccces 42,491 42,036 37,275 31 090 
Tacoma ....... 48,166 49,416 31,305 41 350 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percent: ces 
of activity of mills at various points. he 
figures represent the relation of actual w: k- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The Nor'h- 
western Miller, to possible output on { |I- 
time schedule, operating six days per w: k: 
Jan. 20 Jan 21 
Jan. 19 Jan.12 1923 22 

41 4 





Minneapolis ...... 3 47 51 
PR, BMG cccccccess 45 52 56 41 
Duluth-Superior .. 34 27 66 0 
Milwaukee ....... 29 29 47 5 
Outside mills* .... 57 56 54 
Average spring.. 46 48 51 5 
GE. EOD cccwccces 58 56 31 34 
es ROOT 6 ccc ccce 43 57 49 1 
IE cee eccunes 65 67 3 
Rochester ........ 37 26 9 
ChICABO ....20.00% 95 58 1 
Kansas City ...... 70 66 72 6 
Kansas City? ..... 57 56 54 2 
Omaha .oc.e.sceee 86 84 90 8 
St. Joseph ........ 61 68 my 
SS 50 48 47 
Wichita ........ ,. 54 58 es 
Toledo ........+.+. 56 61 64 ) 
Toledof .......... 56 52 55 1 
Indianapolis ...... 47 47 49 7 
Nashville**® ....... 53 46 53 i 
Portland, Oregon.. 91 88 65 5 
Beattle ...ccccceee 80 80 71 ) 
TACOMA 2. ccccerves 85 87 65 3 
Totals .nccescess 64 63 57 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, ou 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth..- 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Loui 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwester 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive « 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and §S 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, ir 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in 
cluding Nashville. 





GERMAN RELIEF PLAN DELAYED 


Wasnrinoton, D. C.—Germany’s hop: 
of credit in the sum of $70,000,000, wit! 
which to purchase foodstuffs in the Unit 
ed States and Great Britain, appears t: 
have struck a snag. According to in 
formation reaching here from Paris, th: 
French government, supported by th 
Belgian government, has decided to de- 
lay action on the matter by the Repara 
tions Commission until after the Dawes 
commission completes its investigation 
of Germany’s financial condition. 

Germany's application to the Repara- 
tions Commission was for permission to 
make the $70,000,000 credit a lien upon 
reparations. France, having the decid- 
ing vote in the case of a tie in the Repa- 
rations Commission, is able now, by the 
aid of Belgium, to defeat any favorable 
action by the commission. Arrangements 
had been practically completed with 
banking interests in the United States 
for handling the loan. 

President Coolidge has favored any 
sound proposition by which the War 
Finance Corporation might have been 
able to advance the needed credit for 
the purchase of food in this country for 
starving Germans, but under the law it is 
understood that the corporation could 
not make a loan directly to a foreign 
government, though it could have co- 
operated to the same end with private 
banking interests. The French position 
is that Germany has abundant money for 
reparations and for food purchases. 

Cartes C. Harr. 





The total value of all agricultural 
crops of Pennsylvania farmers in 1923 
was almost $165,000,000 less than in 1919. 
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January 23, 1924 
BRITISH FLOUR MARKETS 


evelops Chiefly Owing to Decline 
in Sterling—Rail Strike Disor- 
ganizes Trade 


Lonvon, Ene., Jan. 22,—(Special Ca- 


Firmness Di 


ble)—The wheat and flour markets are 
firm, chiefly owing to the decline in 
sterling, which, combined with the rail- 
strike, causes buyers to hesitate. 


o- 
The railway strike is general throughout 
the country, and is causing great dislo- 


cation of trade. 

Mills offer Canadian export patents at 
34s@34s 6d ($5@5.10 per bbl), top grades 
at 36;@36s 6d ($5.30@540 per bbl), 


cif. February seaboard. Australians 
are higher, at 38s@33s 6d, cif. but 
there are few offers. 

Home milled straight run is nominally 
39s, delivered, but is selling around 36s 


id. 
” C. F. G. Rarxes. 





PROPOSED FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

Was: rxeton, D. C.—Bills of interest 
to the grain trade and flour milling in- 
dustry ave been introduced in Congress 
as fo! ows: 

Ss. 2 1899—To amend an act entitled, 
“An oct to regulate commerce, approved 
Feb 1887, as amended.” 

H. |. Res. 187—Extending the time 
for ibe final report of the joint com- 
mittee created by the agricultural cred- 
its act of 1923. 

H. !t. 4797—To repeal the transporta- 
tion act of 1920. 

H. 8. 5092—To provide for the pur- 
chas: and sale of farm products. 

H. 2, 5207—To bring about the more 
effective co-ordination of government 
purchases, and to establish the Bureau 
of Supply. 

a Cuartes C. Harr. 





KP PEAL OF GRAIN TAXES ASKED 
\sHinctTon, D. C.—Pleas have been 
made before the House ways and means 
committee for repeal of the laws levy- 
ing tixes on sales on the grain and prod- 
uce changes of the country. The ap- 
s were made specifically in behalf 
bill introduced by Representative 
\olter H. Newton, of Minnesota. 
Resides Mr. Newton, others appearing 
‘ore the committee were former Rep- 
esentative P. P. Campbell, of Kansas, 
uul L. F. Gates, of Lamson Bros. & Co., 
Chicago, Stamp taxes levied upon sales 
produce on exchanges and the laws 
that provide other taxes on sales were 
declared to be responsible for the pres- 
ent depressed condition of the Chicago 
vrain market. 

“The Chicago wheat and grain mar- 
ket is depressed,” asserted Mr. Camp- 
bell. “We think it is largely because the 
iraders are being taxed out of existence. 
We think that anything that depresses 
‘the market should challenge the attention 
of this committee of Congress. 

“Every time there is a cash sale of 
grain, every time there is a sale for 
hedging purposes, the tax is imposed. 
This has depressed the Chicago market 
to the point where 45 per cent of the 
traders have quit. We think this is of 
such great importance as a marketing 
facility that this tax should be removed. 
It is a stamp tax upon the farmer.” 

Mr. Gates attacked the grain futures 
act of 1921, which taxes indemnities, bids 
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THE WEEK IN MILLING 


Jan, 23.—Again there has been a slight improvement in the rate of 
flour mill operation, though with uneven distribution. 
Oklahoma-Nebraska hard winter wheat mills for the week of Jan. 13-19 
averaged about 60 per cent of capacity, as against 58 per cent the week 
before, and the Ohio valley soft winter wheat mills showed a four point 
gain, from 52 per cent to 56. The Buffalo mills greatly increased their 
er cent of capacity for the week of Jan. 13-19, as 
against 65 per cent the week before. 

orthwest, on the other hand, showed a slight falling off, their average 
for the week being about 46 per cent, a one point loss. 
the rate of mill operation was 41 per cent of theoretical capacity. Pacific 
Coast mills continued to lead all the others, Seattle reporting operation at 

80 per cent of capacity, Tacoma 85 per cent, and Portland 91 per cent, 
Flour business has been slow, with demand mainly for small and mixed 
Prices have been held firm, average quotations on eo: showing 

a gain for the week of about 5c per bbl, with clears steady. 

distinctly stronger, bran showing an average gain of about 80c per ton for 
the week; wheat feeds are now just about where they were a year ago, 
while flour prices range 30@70c per bbl lower. 
ground by the relatively few mills now participating in this trade con- 


The week has produced few outstanding events. 
of the Argentine wheat crop at 257 million bus, breaking all previous 
largely been discounted in advance. 

e diversified farming loan bill, but there has also been 
much activity among the supporters of the preposterous measure to tax 
all wheat in order to pay a bonus on wheat export shipments. 


The Kansas- 


The spring wheat mills of the 


In Minneapolis 


Millfeed is 
Demand for export flour 


The official estimate 


In Congress, support is 








and offers, and which has resulted in 
driving trade to the Winnipeg market, 
where there are no such restrictions as 
are imposed in the United States. Re- 
peal of the present tax on telephone and 
telegraph messages was also asked by 
Mr. Gates. 
Cuartes C. Hart. 





DEATH OF FRANK I, VEACH 

Announcement has been made of the 
sudden death of Frank I. Veach, of the 
Three Forks (Mont.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., at the age of 54 years. Burial was 
at his birthplace, West Middlesex, Pa., 
where his father conducted a mill. Mr. 
Veach and his brother, W. B. Veach, 
succeeded to this business, and later 
moved to Newcastle, Pa., where they 
conducted the City Roller Mill for 20 
years. Closing out that business they 
went to Three Forks, Mont. 





PILLSBURY CHARTER IN MINNESOTA 

As the final details of a reorganization 
programme entailed in the acquisition by 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. last sum- 
mer of British holdings represented in 
the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., articles of incorporation have been 
filed in Minnesota by the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills, Inc., a Delaware corporation or- 
ganized to act as a holding company for 
the entire capital stock of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. The officers of the hold- 
ing concern are identical with those of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 





ARNOLD-MADAUS ASSIGNEE NAMED 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—On joint petition of cred- 
itors and stockholders, W. W. Stahl, 
Lyons, Kansas, has been appointed as- 
signee for the Arnold-Madaus Milling 
Co., Sterling, Kansas, and a meeting of 
creditors called, to be held Feb. 12. 
While a full statement of the company’s 
financial position is not yet available, it 


is understood that all creditors will be 
paid in full and that holders of pre- 
ferred stock will realize the full amount 
of their investment. Common stock 
probably will be a total loss. The failure 
is due to insufficient working capital since 
the building of the new mill three years 
ago, with further difficulties created by 
recent operating losses. While local ef- 
forts are being made to reorganize and 
refinance the company, it is improbable 
they will succeed. The company has 
operated a very fine concrete daylight 
type mill. W. B. Madaus is president. 
R. E. Sverre. 





COST OF BREAD IN THE ARMY 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Sherrard Coleman, master baker of 
the army quartermaster corps, recently 
described before the Senate agricultural 
committee the methods by which army 
bakers produce bread said to be equal 
or superior to the commercial type, at 
a cost of 2c per pound loaf. 

In estimating costs, Colonel Coleman 
said, only expenditures for ingredients 
were taken into account, since the bak- 
eries are part of the post equipment, 
and soldier labor is enol. Flour prices 
paid by the army, he said, depended 
upon distance of the point of delivery 
from the milling area, but he cited a re- 
cent contract signed at 1.9¢ per Ib. 

This testimony was taken in connec- 
tion with the hearing on the Norris- 
Sinclair bill providing for a government 
owned corporation to buy and sell farm 
products. 





Cuartes C. Harr. 





The railroads of the United States on 
Jan. 1, 1924, had 10,375 locomotives in 
need of repair, or 16.1 per cent of the 
ownership. This was a decrease of 5,174 
under the number on the same day of the 
previous year, at which time there were 
15,549, or 24.1 per cent. , 
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FREIGHT RATES ON FLOUR 


Federation Representative Outlines Millers’ 
Views on Maintaining Parity as to 
Wheat if Rates Are Reduced 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A hearing was held in 
Chicago, Jan. 16, before Commissioner 
Esch, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which is conducting an investi- 
gation as to the advisability of making 
a general reduction in freight rates on 
wheat. 

E. S. Wagner was a witness repre- 
senting the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion. He said the Federation’s position 
was that freight rates on flour and 
wheat should be the same throughout 
the country, as well as for export. He 
urged, however, that if the Commission 
did not see fit at this time to make such 
an order, but did order a reduction in 
wheat rates, a corresponding reduction 
should be made in rates on wheat prod- 
ucts in order to preserve the present in- 
termarket relationship. He pointed out 
that otherwise there would be a serious 
disturbance to established business in the 
milling industry. 

Mr. Wagner also represented the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation at a hearing 
held Jan. 16 before the Consolidated 
Classification Committee in Docket No. 
17 opposing Item No. 147, Rule 27, 
which rule, as proposed, would necessi- 
tate the boarding of practically all car 
doors at the expense of the shippers. 
It is estimated that this would require 
an expenditure of about $2.50 per car. 

S. O. Werner. 








FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILROAD 

Sealed proposals are invited for fur- 
nishing to the Panama Railroad Co. 1,200 
sacks of hard wheat flour for shipment 
from the mill in time to connect with a 
New York sailing of Feb. 25 and a New 
Orleans sailing of Feb. 27, 1924. Bids 
will be received until 2 p.m., Wednesday, 
Jan. 23, 1924, at the office of the com- 
missary purchasing agent, Panama Rail- 
road Co., 24 State Street, New York 
City, at which time they will be opened 
and read in public. 

FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Jan. 5, 1924 (000’s omitted): 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
Flour production, bbls— 


Dec. 30-Jan. 5 ....... 2,243 1,949 1,776 
July 1-Jan. 6 ........ 70,794 74,904 72,300 
Flour, July 1-Jan, 5, 

bbls— 
TOTTS cece ececeesse 9,871 8,100 8,944 
BEOTER ec cccccccccece 170 280 227 
Wheat, July 1-Jan. 5, 

bus— : 
Receipts from farms. .499,000 568,000 619,000 
Exports ............. 57,300 114,378 158,799 
MED = a cececedsccce 16,500 13,270 5,849 
Ground by mills ..... 325,600 337,078 326,049 
Wheat stocks, Jan. 5, 

bus— 
At terminals ......... 79,250 43,076 51,198 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.117,750 134,910 113,042 





A new disease, “tularemia,” rarely 
fatal, transmitted by bites of stable flies 
and bedbugs from small animals to man, 
has been found by the United States 
Public Health Service to be widely dis- 
tributed in the United States. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, 

jutes; millfeed per ton, 
FLOUR— 

Spring first patent .........cceeeeeceeeseees 
Spring standard patent .......--eseeeeeeeee 
Spring first clear ....00..-eeeececccetececes 
Hard winter short patent ......----++++++++ 
Hard winter straight .......-.---se-eseeeee- 
Hard winter first clear .......-++seceeeceee 


Soft winter short patent .........-+-+e+se0- 
Soft winter straight ........0+e.eeeeeeeecece 
Soft winter first clear ........--.0+eseeeeeee 


Bye Ge ME bbs Foes oo cc cccessseseserece 
Rye flour, standard 


FEED— 


abe | Se ees 
. == SpEpPREpPSaepe 
DOU i oo knw ess 5005s scce veoces 


Standard middiings (brown shorts)........ 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).........-.+-+.+ 
Red dog 


Family patent 
obdeveses $5.50@5.90 (49's) 
San Francisco... . 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio 


packed in 100-lb sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 22. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New Yor Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbu tNashville 
$6.00@ 6.50 $6.35@ 6.80 $....@..... $6.10@ 6.40 $6.50@ 7.25 $6.40@ 6.65 $6.45@ 6.65 $7.25@ 7.60 $6.50@ 6.75 $7.25@ 7.75 
5.70@ 6.30 6.10@ 6.25 cove Q@eces 5.90@ 6.10 5.90@ 6.45 5.90@ 6.15 6.20@ 6.40 6.60@ 7.45 6.25@ 6.50 6t2eE ase 
4.60@ 5.15 4.50@ 4.80 rrr, err 4.50@ 5.00 5.00@ 5.55 coce@ooee 5.60@ 5.90 5.35@ 6.00 Ter, Lee ee 
5.60@ 6.20 Te 5.75@ 6.30 5.60@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.60 6.20@ 6.45 6.25@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.85 6.30@ 6.55 6.25@ 6.75 
4.70@ 5.10 --@.. 5.00@ 5.50 4.75@ 5.10 5.40@ 6.25 5.65@ 5.90 5.90@ 6.25 err, Pere 6.00@ 6.30 <osel ose. 
4.25@ 4.60 , Pr 3.90@ 4.25 4.00@ 4.25 4.75@ 5.00 coe Qocee ee, ae co@ecce coe oP ccae errs ree 
5.20@ 5.60 =. Coe acta. 5.40@ 5.80 osgekes coe 5.45@ 5.75 ccee@ woce 5.60@ 6.75 5.50@ 5.75 6.90@ 7.20 
4.60@ 4.90 setae es --@. 4.60@ 5.00 4.85@ 5.50 *4.60@ 4.85 *4.50@ 6.50 5.35@ 5.80 5.25@ 5.50 6.45@ 6.75 
4.30@ 4.50 [a csteee 4.00@ 4.25 ee ee coco @occe ere Pere 5.10@ 5.60 ooce@oece 4.00@ 4.50 
4.10@ 4.45 4.10@ 4.15 sales vee QDeeve 4.00@ 4.50 4.35@ 4.60 4.40@ 4.60 4.50@ 5.00 ao@. --@ 
3.90@ 4.25 3.15@ 3.20 oo@- o Deoece coes@ocece 3.90@ 4.15 ccoe@ ccce 4.15@ 4.25 -@.. @. 
27.50 @28.25 @ 26.00 Jecgeeeees noe Geees ooe@.. 33.50@44.00 32.50 @ 33.00 34.00 @34.25 33.00 @34.00 svivilusds 
28.50@29.50 Tr) ere 25.00 @ 26.00 28 .50@29.25 cost ee coco @esce cove@ cove ++++@35.00 coceQaucee Tor SATS 
29.00 @29.50 Se. wer. Pert 29.25 @29.75 ca @ue 34.00 @35.00 33.00@ 33.50 ++++@36.00 wer. Peer 28.00 @30.00 
27.50 @ 28.50 26.00 @ 26.50 27.00 @27.50 cece. Ueete a OP 33.00@34.00 32.50@ 33.00 33.50 @34.50 32.50 @33.50 32.00@ 34.00 
30.00 @33.00 30.00 @30.50 «++ +@29.00 32.00 @32.50 coe Moe 35.00@36.00. 36.00@ 36.50 37.50 @38.00 37.50@38.00 see eOe osecx 
32.50 @35.00 33.00 @34.00 or. Ter co@ eves 38.00@40.00 38.00@ 39.00 «+++ @39.00 39.00 @ 40.00 cece cedec 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
$4.45@5.00 (49’s) $4.60@5.10 (49's) ++2+@...- $6.70@ 7.10 5.95 @6. 
sack @Pasae in Seed « 6.70 @7.35 7.16 @ 7.50 6.60@6.95 
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PRICE FIXING ABANDONED 


Senator Gooding Says No Further Effort 
Will Be Made in Behaif of His Bill 
to Establish Wheat Price 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The government 
price guaranty for wheat has become a 
dead issue in Congress, it would appear. 
Senator Frank R, wy - author of 
the principal bill of tnis character, has 
made it known that he will not pursue 
any further his efforts to pass the bill, 
although the Senate agricultural com- 
mittee may discuss the proposal and hold 
some hearings on it along with other re- 
lief measures under consideration. 

Senator Gooding has decided to center 
his influence in behalf of the bill which 
is backed by the American Wheat Grow- 
ers Associated, Inc., of Minneapolis and 
Portland, which proposes to tax all wheat 
to pay a premium on grain exported, as 
a means of lifting the domestic price 
level. The bill is known as the McNary- 
Haugen bill. The measure goes further, 
however, than merely to take care of the 
wheat farmer, having been broadened to 
include also the live stock industry, which 
is complaining almost as much now as 
the wheat farmers. 

Representative Haugen, of Iowa, 
chairman of the House agricultural com- 
mittee, is understood to have agreed to 
sponsor the bill only if it provides relief 
for live stock men as well as wheat grow- 
ers. Mr. Haugen is said to be especially 
interested in the farmers who raise hogs, 
as hogs consume a very large quantity 
of the corn grown in Iowa and other 
middle western states, and at this time 
are bringing rather profitable returns, 

The McNary-Haugen bill as thus re- 
vised calls for a revolving fund of $200,- 
000,000. Cuartes C. Harr. 








NEW ARKANSAS FEED RULE 

Oxtanoma City, Oxia.—James G. 
Ferguson, commissioner of agriculture 
in Arkansas, has advised flour and feed 
millers of Oklahoma and Texas of the 
adoption of a new rule in Arkansas that 
forbids the sale in that state of mixed 
feeds and millfeeds below certain stand- 
ards. No brand of feed will be regis- 
tered in Arkansas, the Ferguson state- 
ment says, the guaranteed analysis of 
which does not show 9 per cent or more 
of protein. All registrations of mixed 
feed now on file showing less than 9 per 
cent protein are canceled. 

‘The new rule also forbids the sale of 
mixed feeds that contain over 8 per cent 
of oat hulls or oat clips. The screenings 
tule is continued at 8 per cent and the 
use of rice hulls in any quantity is for- 
bidden. 





EQUITY EXCHANGE REORGANIZATION 
Minneapous, Minn.—The Equity Co- 
operative Exchange is to be reorganized, 
following a meeting at Fargo, N. D., 
Jan. 16-17, and will be succeeded by the 
Equity Union Marketing Association. 
Stock to the amount of $1,000,000 will 
be issued, $750,000 preferred and $250,- 
000 common. Paul P. Moore, of West 
Branch, Iowa, was re-elected president, 
United States Senator Magnus Johnson 
vice president, and J. E, Kelly, of St. 
Paul, secretary. Roserr T. Bearry. 





FARM RELIEF GETS ATTENTION 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Farm relief bills 
occupied practically all of the attention 
of the agricultural committees of Senate 
and House during the week ending Jan. 
19. First, the two committees listened 
to a large number of witnesses who came 
from the Northwest to appeal for the 
passage of the Norris-Sinclair bill to 
create a $100,000,000 corporation to buy 
and sell farm products. 

Following that, each committee gave 
three days to hearing witnesses from 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Montana who testified in favor of 
the Norbeck-Burtness $50,000,000 live 
stock loan bill, which was devised with 
the single aim of helping the spring 
wheat farmer of the Northwest to di- 
versify. The bill proposes to have the 
government make loans up to $1,000 to 
each farmer who is desirous of purchas- 
ing live stock with a view to taking him- 
self partly out of the wheat growing in- 
dustry. 

The McNary-Haugen bill to subsidize 
exports as a means of raising the domes- 
tic price of wheat was next taken up. 
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It is expected that after all of these 
hearings are concluded the committees 
will meet and decide on at least one big 
relief measure to report to the two 
houses. Cartes C, Hart. 





CAUSE OF DUST DISASTER 


Federal and State Officials Report Findings 
After Investigating Corn Products Com- 
pany Explosion at Pekin, Ill. 


The disastrous explosion in the starch 
plant of the Corn Products Refining Co., 
Pekin, Ill., Jan. 3, in which 42 persons 
were killed and 21 injured and property 
damaged to the extent of approximately 
$1,000,000, was caused by a fire originat- 
ing from an overheated bearing in a 
starch conveyor, according to the report 
of David J. Price, engineer of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, who, with 
assistant engineers fiyiton R. Brown and 
Paul W. Edwards, co-operated with the 
state fire marshal and officials of the 
company in making a study of the wreck- 
age. 

The engineers found unmistakable evi- 
dence that the hot bearing had set fire to 
the inside of the conveyor box in the 
basement of one of the buildings. The 
progress of the explosion, as reported by 
some of the survivors, indicates that it 
started when one of the wagons loaded 
with dry starch in the kiln house was 
dumped into the conveyor. The dust 
cloud produced by the dumping was set 
off when it reached the fire in the con- 
veyor box. 

The explosion (or rapidly burning fire) 
travelled through this conveyor to a 
cross conveyor, and finally was commu- 
nicated to the hoppers of the starch 
packing house, where the most violent 
explosion occurred, resulting in the com- 
plete wrecking of this building. In the 
first building affected by the explosion 
little damage was done, because of the 
large window area, a type of construc- 
tion recommended by the department for 
buildings in which such explosions are 
liable to occur. In this case the win- 
dows were blown out and little damage 
was done to the walls and floors. 

As a result of the thorough study of 
conditions producing this disaster and 
the behavior of the explosion, the inves- 
tigators have obtained new information 
which it is said will make possible the 
adoption of new control measures in all 
sorts of industrial plants where com- 
bustible dusts are produced. In the 
opinion of the engineers, operations in 
which such dusts are produced in large 





quantities should be conducted in build- 
ings well set apart from other buildings, 
and such operations as starch dumping 
and packing should be done in buildings 
with large window area and remote from 
the rest of the plant. 

A detailed report of this explosion will 
be published by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 





PROGRESSIVE MASTER BAKERS 

The Progressive Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation met at Chambersburg, Pa., Jan. 
16, with a fair attendance from Fred- 
erick, Hagerstown, Waynesboro, Cum- 
berland and Chambersburg. 

President C. Z. Eby, of Waynesboro, 
called for a discussion of standard 
weights and weight legislation in view 
of national, interstate and state legisla- 
tion now pending. The committee was 
instructed to act according to the re- 
sults produced by a questionnaire re- 
cently sent out by Secretary E. B. Clark, 
of Hagerstown. 

The round table discussion was par- 
ticipated in by all present, and mutual 
problems of production, management and 
association activity provided profit and 
thought for every one. 





HARBIN IMPORTS AMERICAN FLOUR 
Seatrie, Wasu.—A very unusual ship- 
ment of flour was recently made from 
Seattle, consisting of 7,500 bbls destined 
for Harbin, Manchuria, some 600 miles 
from the coast. There are 21 mills at 
Harbin, but on account of the exhaustion 
of Manchurian wheat they have not been 
able to operate. American flour has 
found its way to Harbin before, but this 
is believed to be the first direct ship- 
ment from this coast. 
W. C. Tirrany. 





GROCERY MERGER IN BOSTON 

Boston, Mass.—The firm of Cobb, Bates 
& Yerxa Co., for over 50 years engaged 
in the grocery business in Boston, has 
been purchased by the S. S. Pierce Co., 
also an old-time grocery concern of this 
city, founded in 1826. This consolidation 
gives greatly increased buying power. 
Herbert E. Yerxa, president of the Cobb, 
Bates & Yerxa Co., becomes actively 
identified with the S. S. Pierce Co. 


Lovis W. DePass. 





REPORT OF MILL OWNERS’ MUTUAL 

The annual report of the Mill Owners’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of Iowa, just 
issued by J. S. Sharp, of Des Moines, 
secretary, shows that $952,502 in losses 
were paid during 1923. The insurance 
in force on Dec. 31 was $127,618,183. 








UNITED STATES—ESTIMATED TOTAL FLOUR OUTPUT 


Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the United 
States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and estimates 
of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern 


Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, checked against estimates 


by the 


Bureau of the Census, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 

January ...... 9,112 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 10,137 
February ..... 9,779 9,012 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,232 9,425 
March ........ 9,557 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,658 10,607 
og Se 8,133 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,516 7,223 8,969 
TRAP sccccscccs 7,890 7,171 7,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,073 9,007 
SUMO cicvesess 7,661 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 8,087 8,136 8,331 
P|) Zen 8,975 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 10,311 10,408 
August ....... 10,965 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 9,059 13,268 12,332 12,016 
September .... 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,161 14,087 9,650 13,349 12,540 11,995 
October ...... 12,254 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 13,581 12,561 
November .... 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,889 10,221 13,424 11,524 
December .... 9,608 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 11,041 11,741 
Totals .... 116,023 114,632 119,947 117,785 110,610 132,333 108,783 121,014 125,647 126,721 


The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 


barrels (000’s omitted): 


1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
111,969 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,575 127,643 106,627 122,309 129,705 


CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


Department of Commerce statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products, by 
months, based on returns from mills now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls 


of flour annually. 


The 1,052 mills reporting in November produced 85 per cent of the total 
wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1921. 


The 1,069 mills reporting 


in October produced 85.1 per cent of the flour reported in 1921. 
WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 








Production————_,, Daily Per ct. of 


- 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
reporting ground, bus bbis offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 

BE, “Lbaa-taede 1,081 36,210,276 7,911,852 635,329,571 683,649 4. 
TUME 2.20005. 1,080 30,942,592 6,735,493 549,483,608 661,396 39.2 

SE 680000656 1,054 35,871,115 7,805,106 633,324,409 650,248 48 
pS eee 1,068 44,178,688 9,641,745 772,774,477 653,047 54.7 
September .... 1,069 44,969,038 9,759,968 796,325,380 655,362 62.1 
October ...... 1,069 50,810,445 “10,982,508 908,310,889 655,756 62.0 
November .... 1,052 42,657,237 9,201,052 766,260,316 654,048 58.6 

STATEMENT FOR 1,002 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH 
Average Daily Per cent 
-——Production Average lbs wheat flour of 

Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat Ibs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
ground, bus bbis offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
July ..00. 35,728,127 7,774,500 630,514,390 275.7 17.6 644,616 48.2 
August .. 43,809,467 9,555,983 766,439,997 275.1 17.5 644,726 54.9 
September 44,328,082 9,621,364 785,596,428 276.4 17.7 644,371 62.2 
October,. 49,964,872 10,800,892 893,132,153 277.6 17.9 643,696 63.1 





January 23, 1924 
CO-OPERATIVES ASSAILED 


Farmers’ Marketing Plans Disapproved py 
Indiana Grain Dealers at Annual! 
Convention 


Inpranapous, Inp.—Disapproval of 
co-operative wheat marketing plans wa; 
expressed in a resolution adopted at the 
final session of the annual convention of 
the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association, 

‘held at the Board of Trade Building 
here, on Jan. 17-18. The resolution fo). 
lowed a speech by M. R. Myers, of Chi- 
cago, condemning the plan as a fallacy, 

The resolution pledged the support of 
the association in promoting an educa. 
tional campaign among farmers, tv the 
end that they might learn the best ineth- 
ods of marketing grain. Other resolu- 
tions indorsed the Mellon tax reduction 
plan, and denounced proposed govern- 
mental price fixing on agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

More than 200 grain dealers of the 
state were present. Officers were re- 
elected, as follows: Elmer Hutchison, 
Arlington, president; E. K. _Sawash, 
Crown Point, vice president; Charle. B. 
Riley, Indianapolis, secretary; Bert A. 
Boyd, Indianapolis, treasurer; G. G. 
Davis, — and P. E. Goodrich, \\'in- 
chester, directors. 

Pooling of wheat by the farmer vas 
characterized as an “unpromising f: rm 
of disorderly marketing” by Profe sor 
James E. Boyle, of the department of 
rural economics, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., who spoke on the ast 
day of the convention. 

“You have heard of a movement ca ed 
pooling, which involves certain inter: st- 
ing steps, such as ‘tie up the far: ver 
with a contract, ‘control acreage,’ ‘nd 
dominate the market,” he said. “A I 
view this thing from a detached sta: d- 
point, it looks like a very unpromisiag 
form of disorderly marketing. Dor ii- 
nate the price, it cannot; disorganize t\1e 
flow of grain to the world’s market, it 
can. It looks to me like a crude form 
of monopoly and a crude form of specu- 
lation. The Farmers’ Alliance tried a 
similar move in 1891 with consideral le 
disappointment.” 

Mr. Myers said in his address: “Ii- 
vestigations show that independent de:!- 
ers paid wheat growers more for their 
grain last year than did wheat pools. 
Many of the co-operative concerns in 
the western states went into the hands «f 
receivers and failed to pay the growcr 
full value for his wheat in the last three 
years. The wheat pools are not workins 
satisfactorily, and they are causing the 
farmers substantial losses.” 

Charles Quinn, of Toledo, secretary 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
speaking on farm conditions, emphasize: 
the economic standard under which th« 
farmer sells his products and the stand 
ard under which he buys his manufac 
tured goods. 

“The wheat tariff law never can be 
made effective for the farmer,” said Mr 
Quinn. “He always has a surplus, anc 
the price of the grain sold for domesti: 
consumption is always based on the sur 
plus or grain sold in foreign markets. I! 
is possible to reduce the acreage so that 
no surplus would exist, and then pass an 
effective tariff law, but in that event the 
increase in price would encourage wheat 
growers to raise more wheat, and it 
would not be long before another big 
surplus existed.” Curis O. Axnion. 





GRAIN EXPORTER SUES RAILROAD 

Battimore, Mp.—William H. Muller & 
Co., Inc., grain exporter of New York, 
has instituted suit in the superior court 
of Baltimore against the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. for $100,000 for alleged 
breach of contract. Muller & Co., it is 
claimed, had bought about 2,000,000 bus 
wheat for export, and on Sept. 11, 1922, 
the railroad company contracted to 
transport it from Buffalo to Baltimore 
late that month or early in October. The 
grain firm, it is said, ordered the vessels 
it had chartered to report here for the 
grain, but the railroad company, accord- 


ing to plaintiff, failed to bring it for-. 


ward as contracted, whereby, it is de- 
clared, the shipper became liable for 
large sums in demurrage. If the plain- 
tiff wins this suit, it is generally thought 
that there will quickly follow many more 
of a similar character. 


Cuaartes H. Dorsey. 
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January 23, 1924 
ADVISORY BOARD FORMED 


Middle Atlantic States Association Organized 
to Settle Difficulties Between Ship- 
pers and Carriers 

New Yorx, N. Y.—In a letter to the 
New York Flour Club, F. H. Price gives 
details of the organization of the new 
Middle Atlantic States Regional Ad- 
visory Board, which it is hoped will be of 
considerable assistance to flour shippers 
in settling difficulties they may have with 
carriers or traffic difficulties. 

“At a conference of more than 200 
representatives of leading shippers and 
distributors, and railroad representatives 
operating in New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware and the eastern 
shore of Maryland and Virginia, held in 
New York, Jan. 8, the formation of a 
shippers’ advisory board for the middle 
Atlantic states received unanimous ap- 
proval, and its organization was imme- 
diately effected. 

“Its object is to co-operate with indi- 
vidual railroads and the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Associa- 





tion to give the shipping public a direct - 


n car supply and related trans- 
u problems, to form a common 
ground between shippers and 
s for the better understanding of 
:tation questions and to adjust, 
ly, ear difficulties or complaints 
ay arise between shippers and 
All factions of the shipping 
publi: «ill be authoritatively represented 
on the board or its committee.” 
Ab 32 committees of shippers and 
s of freight have been created to 
‘| classes of business. Committee 
No. 15 is entitled “Export and Import 
Committee,” and S. A. Breese, rn od 
of the export shipping office of the In- 


voice 
porta 
meeti: 
railr 
trans: 
inform 
which 
railro 


recei\ 
covet 


ternational Harvester Co., is chairman, 
and I, H. Price, export agent Millers’ 
National Federation, is vice chairman. 
They hope the committee may help to 
settle the various shipping problems that 


arise, saving recourse to the courts or the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
urge that such problems be presented to 
Mr. Price or Mr. Breese. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 


MILL AND FEED MEN MEET 


Western New York and Pennsylvania Gath- 
ering Held at Buffalo—Trade 
Problems Discussed 


Burrawo, N. Y.—A triple warning was 
sounded to members of the Mutual Mill- 
ers’ and Feed Dealers’ Association of 
Western New York and Pennsylvania 
who attended the annual winter meeting, 
held here Jan. 18. The association mem- 
bers were advised to be on guard against 
radical legislation in their state and na- 
tional assemblies, to study and know the 
actual cost of operating their business, 
and to point out the weaknesses of co- 
operative schemes which are being ex- 
tensively operated in the West. 

Morning and afternoon sessions were 
held in the Hotel Buffalo, with millers 
and feed dealers of the two states largely 
represented. 

In the absence of President John Thiel, 
of North Collins, and of Vice President 
L. G. Kirkman, both of whom were oc- 
cupied elsewhere, L. L. Warner, of 
Niobe, gerne at the convention ses- 
sions. The report of J. Leon Anderson, 
of Jamestown, secretary and treasurer, 
showed the association to be in excellent 
financial condition. 

Hyman & Sons, Strykersville, were ad- 
mitted to membership. It was decided 
to conduct a membership campaign in 
the spring and summer, with the hope 
of obtaining 100 per cent enrollment of 
those eligible for membership. 

J. G. McKibben, of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., spoke of the milling 
and feed industries Buffalo. “When 
we consider Buffalo’s advantages, the 
progress this city has made is natural,” 
he said. “We have three forms of trans- 
portation, the big freighters of the Great 
Lakes, which offer cheapest trans- 
portation of modern times, a dozen great 
trunk lines radiating in every direction, 
and the New York state barge canal, a 
practical waterway of steadily increas- 
ing importance. The city has a fine har- 
bor which it is constantly improving, and 
many waterfront advantages. 

“Besides, Buffalo is within 24 hours of 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


the coal fields and has at its door the 
wonderful power development at Niagara 
Falls. There is ample elevator capacity 
for the city’s mills. With all these ad- 
vantages it is not strange that Buffalo 
is the second milling center of the world, 
has the largest production of linseed oil 
and its derivatives, and holds many other 
distinctions.” 

Frank C. Jones, of Buliville, who was 
to have been a speaker, sent a letter ex- 
pressing regret at being unable to be 
present. He urged the delegates to at- 
tend the federation convention to be 
held in Binghamton, Feb. 21-22. The 
association will send a large delegation. 

A general discussion of delivery costs 
closed the morning session. This was 
led by the chairman and by E. A. Scott, 
of Springville. Mr. Scott said the fair- 
est and best way to operate was to have 
one fixed price and to add to it actual 
delivery cost. He said his experience 
had shown such a plan worked to the 


mill and elevator owners had “unloaded” 
their properties on co-operative associa- 
tions and had then been engaged to man- 
age their former properties at higher 
salaries than they had ever earned, and 
with much additional help provided for 
them, 

Contracts which are used by the co- 
operative associations were discussed. 
One, it was said, was known to be three 
yards in length, written in single spaced 
type. It went so far as to make the 
producer liable for court costs arising 
from violation by him of the contract. 
In other words, the signer agreed to pay 
the cost of prosecuting himself for any 
violation of the contract. It was shown 
that many contracts were so worded that 
they could not possibly be completely un- 
derstood by the producers who entered 
into them. 

Two meetings were planned by the as- 
sociation. One will be held in the early 
spring in one of the Pennsylvania cities 





Other countries. 


the former price. 


jobber and baker. 





New Subscription Rate 


Effective February 1, 1924, the 
subscription rates of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


will be as follows: 


United States, Canada and Cuba $2 per year 


Special Bakery Issues Only . 


The standards of The Northwestern Miller in 
quality, size and service will in no respect be lowered. 
The purpose of its publishers is to give its readers 
a better paper than ever before, at less than half 


The best service to the entire trade is possible 
only by making The Northwestern Miller available 
to every miller, grain dealer, flour distributor, 


Every reader who has valued The Northwest- 
ern Miller at the former price knows some other 
member of the trade who cannot afford to get along 
without it at the two dollar rate. 
scriber means better service to all. 


$4 per year 
$1 per year 


Each new sub- 








advantage of all concerned, Mr. Warner 
said the small community feed dealer 
usually could operate his business with- 
out delivery, since his customers call for 
their“ purchases, as a rule. 

Following the noon luncheon, H. C. 
Elwood, of the Colonial Salt Co., Buf- 
falo, spoke on selling costs. He pointed 
out the tremendous increase in cost of 
maintaining travelling salesmen, and the 
necessity of feed and flour dealers hav- 
ing an accurate knowledge of their costs 
so that they might govern their business 
accordingly. 

F. E. Watkins, of Cleveland, president 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
spoke on the co-operative enterprises of 
the West and Northwest, and their re- 
lation to other grain industries. Mr. 
Watkins asserted that these enterprises 
seldom were successful over a long 
period of years. He pointed out that 
the individual miller or elevator oper- 
ator was more careful of his expendi- 
tures and got along with much less help 
and less costly equipment than the co- 
operative enterprises, most of which, he 
asserted, had excessive overhead costs. 

It was said that a number of inquiries 
had revealed that privately operated ele- 
vators were able to handle wheat for 6c 
bu, while in co-operative enterprises the 
cost ranged in many instances 13@lé6c. 

In the discussion which followed the 
address it was pointed out that many 


represented in the membership, and the 
annual midsummer outing will be held at 
one of the Chautauqua Lake resorts. 

P. D. Fannestocx. 





DEATH OF W. H. DARNER 


W. H. Darner, for 32 years a sales- 
man for Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., 
Waseca, Minn., died at his home in Des 
Moines, Iowa, Jan. 16, after an illness 
of more than a year and a half. 

Mr. Darner was one of the oldest and 
best-known salesmen in the Northwest. 
His principal work was done in Iowa, 
where he developed a large business with 
the aid of sevesal assistants. A few 
years ago he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of eae field sales manager, but 
continued to devote the principal part 
of his effort to management of the Iowa 
sales organization. His long service in 
the one territory gave him a very close 
acquaintance with flour buyers in that 
state. They, as weil as his associates and 
competitors, regarded him as a man of 
great ability, and of sterling integrity 
and character. 

Mr. Darner is survived by his wife 
and two married daughters; also by sev- 
eral brothers, all of whom, like their fa- 
ther before them, are engaged in the 
milling business. 


Funeral services were conducted in. 


Des Moines, Jan. 19, 
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RECORD ARGENTINE CROPS 


Official Wheat Estimate Is 68 Million Bus 
Ahead of Last Year—7 Million Over 
Previous Estimate 


Buenos Ames, Jan. 16.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The quantity of the total yield is 
officially estimated as follows: wheat, 
7,000,000 metric tons (256,900,000 bus) ; 
flaxseed, 1,600,000 tons (62,880,000 bus) ; 
oats, 1,200,000 tons (82,680,000 bus). 

W. J. Lams. 





Argentine Crop Conditions 

Buenos Arres, Arcentrna, Dec. 18.— 
The department of rural economy and 
statistics has presented a new partial re- 
port on the state of crops in the prov- 
inces of Buenos Aires and Cordoba and 
the territory of La Pampa. 

Throughout Buenos Aires wheat is in 
good condition, though recent low tem- 
peratures caused some damage. Yields 
are expected to be well above normal, 
ranging from 120 to 140 per cent. Cut- 
ting will begin immediately. Flaxseed 
has suffered from recent rains, but a 

yield is expected. Cutting will be- 
gin within a day or two. The condition 
of oats, barley and rye is good. There 
has been some damage from hail. 

In Cordoba the general condition of 
wheat is good and the yield will be above 
normal, as indicated by first threshings. 
Cutting is general. There has been some 
loss from hail. Flax is in variable con- 
dition, lack of rain having been preju- 
dicial in the central section of the prov- 
ince, while in the south there has been 
too much moisture. Yield is about 25 per 
cent above normal. Oats, barley and rye 
are in good condition, and Will be used 
largely as forage. 

Wheat in the Pampas is generally in 
good condition, though in some sections 
there has been heat damage. The prob- 
able yield is set at 50 per cent above 
normal. Cutting started on Dec, 4, and 
will be general by the fifteenth. Flax 
is in good condition, though the crop is 
backward. The probable yield, however, 
is set at 50 per cent above normal. Vari- 
able reports are received as to oats, 
barley and rye, but in general their con- 


dition is average. 
W. J. Lams. 





Argentina—Crops 
Grain and flaxseed crops of Argentina, as 
reported by the Estadistica Agricola of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, by crop years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1923-24... 266,900 ...... 82,680 ,880 
1922-23... 189,046 152,877 64,975 46,178 
1921-22... 180,641 176,171 32,973 $2,272 
1920-21... 169,756 230,420 47,619 60,470 
1919-20... 214,148 258,686 67,113 42,038 
1918-19... 171,591 209,240 32,762 30,776 
1917-18... 184,000 169,240 68,635 19,588 
1916-17... 80,115 68,839 32,009 4,032 
1915-16... 184,158 161,133 75,439 40,273 
1914-15... 168,468 325,179 67,251 44,309 
1918-14... 113,904 263,135 60,981 $9,171 
1912-13... 187,891 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,840 69,169 22,534 
1910-11... 145,981 27,676 47,192 23,424 
1909-10... 131,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 68,600 41,291 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1923-24.... 17,031 eves 2,631 4,821 
1922-23..... 16,081 ener 2,618 4,053 
1921-22.... 13,927 7,344 2,105 3,892 
1920-21.... 14,817 8,090 2,061 8,484 
1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,301 3,522 
1918-19.... 16,976 8,249 3,080 3,419 
1917-18.... 17,875 8,715 8,200 3,229 
1916-17.... .16,089 8,969 2,525 3,207 
1915-16.... 16,420 9,928 2,665 4,001 
1914-15.... 15,471 10,386 2,869 4,258 
1918-14.... 16,243 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-13.... 16,560 9,464 2,487 4,283 
1911-12.... 15,737 8,456 2,102 3,745 
1910-11.... 14,514 7,945 1,640 3,123 





WASHBURN-CROSBY CO. DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
at a meeting on Jan. 17, declared the reg- 
ular quarterly preferred stock dividend 
of 1% per cent, payable Feb. 1, to hold- 
ers of record Jan. 25, 1924. A statement 
issued by the company said that this was 
the first time that the public had shared 
in the earnings of the company. Last 
October $2,000,000 in preferred stock, 
bearing 7 per cent interest, was’ sold 
publicly by the company’s bankers. The 
dividend voted on Jan. 17 was the first 
on this issue. The company is capitalized 
at $20,000,000, divided half and half in 
7 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
pa common stock, the latter being held 
only by officials and employees of the 
company, 2 
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VANCOUVER HARBOR RATES 


Producers in Alberta Disapprove Increase 
from 1c to 10c Per Ton on Wheat 
and Flour Shipments 


Epmonton, Autra.—Wheat producers 
in this province have found a new angle 
of interest from which to view the in- 
dustry. The marketing end of wheat 
growing is sure to be always a matter 
of first rate importance in a country 
like western Canada, and here in Al- 
berta the possibilities of opening up a 
new trade outlet via Vancouver and 
the Panama Canal, as previously pointed 
out in The Northwestern Miller, are be- 
ing widely discussed. Therefore a pro- 
posed increase in the harbor rates at 
Vancouver, from Ic to 10c per ton on 
all flour shipped out from that port has 
been received by Alberta growers and 
shippers with anxious disapproval. 
Whether or not it is to be really put into 
effect is the new and somewhat burning 
question of the moment. 

The Vancouver harbor commissioners, 
who have the administration of the port 
in their hands, announced a new sched- 
ule of rates to take effect at the begin- 
ning of December. No warning was giv- 
en, but grain already booked for ship- 
ment through the port was to be han- 
dled at the old rates. The reason for the 
increase was stated to be the necessity 
of making larger provision for running 
expenses, overhead charges, and contem- 
plated improvements of harbor facilities. 

Objection was a* once taken by ship- 
pers in Alberta, who saw in this effort 
to raise the harbor rates a likely source 
of danger to the development of the 
western grain route. The shippers’ and 
growers’ case was backed up by boards 
of trade and the provincial government, 
through whose intervention an order was 
secured from Ottawa halting the enforce- 
ment of the new schedule until oppor- 
tunity had been given for an investiga- 
tion satisfactory to the Alberta interests, 

A compromise between the old and the 
proposed rates will probably be agreed 
upon, the harbor commissioners having 
themselves suggested a 6c rate as a fair 
settlement, but the Alberta government 
and the Edmonton Board of Trade are 
taking the ground that not even this in- 
crease shall be made until there is proof 
that it is entirely necessary. From the 
standpoint of all the Alberta interests 
the development of the Vancouver-Pan- 
ama grain route is of such potential im- 
portance and there is so general an in- 
clination to give it a large part of the 
Alberta business that any action or pol- 
icy likely to discourage it at this early 
date in its history is felt to be a grave 
mistake. On the other hand, it is recog- 
nized that the Vancouver port must be 
managed on a paying basis, and to that 
end some readjustment of its harbor 
charges may be quite essential. 





TERMINAL ELEVATOR FACILITIES 


Elevator accommodation enters into 
the question of developing the new Pa- 
cific grain route as well as the rate of 
harbor charges, and considerable atten- 
tion is being given that phase of the 
subject. Additional elevators are to be 
built at Vancouver, and sites are now 
being proposed. That they should be so 
placed as to be of maximum service and 
convenience to prairie shippers is re- 
garded as something more than desir- 
able, and the Alberta government has 
been making inquiries from this particu- 
lar angle also. 

Meanwhile, increased storage space at 
the shipping end of the line is assured 
through the construction of a 2,000,000- 
bu elevator by the dominion government 
at Edmonton. Excavation work for this 
has already begun, and the structure is 
to be carried through to completion as 
quickly as possible. It will be of great 
value in encouraging grain production 
in central and northern Alberta, and the 
wheat growing possibilities of the Peace 
River and Grande Prairie districts 
proved to be one of the best arguments 
in obtaining the government’s consent to 
build it here. 


WHEAT POOL STORAGE PROBLEM 


The elevator problems of the Alberta 
wheat pool, as the farmers’ co-operative 
marketing scheme is generally known, 
are considerably nearer solution now. 
Several more of the line elevator com- 
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panies have joined with the pool to the 
extent of putting their facilities at its 
disposal, and only two of the more im- 
portant strings still remain aloof. About 
900 elevators are now on the pool’s list, 
and ample space is thus assured for this 
year’s operations. 


WHEAT MARKET IN SIBERIA 


In connection with the shipments of 
grain and flour across the Pacific it is 
worth noting that a market for western 
Canadian wheat is now opening up in 
Siberia. Numerous inquiries have been 
coming from that country since the be- 
ginning of the season, and in the first 
days of January an order was definitely 
placed for 8,500 tons of wheat, to be 
loaded at Vancouver in February. A 
choice of ports was named in the order, 
but the cargo will probably go to Vladi- 
vostok. No special effort has been made 
to establish relations with the Siberian 
wheat and flour market, but the possi- 
bility of doing business in that quarter 
is being noted as one more prospect for 
the Canadian prairie wheat grower, along 
with the already promising openings in 
Japan and China. 


GRAIN SHOW CHAMPIONSHIPS 


It is hardly to be wondered at if the 
wheat producers of Alberta are very 
well pleased, not only with the prospects 
for selling their output but with recent 
proofs that this province is a first rate 
wheat country. The winnings of Alberta 
exhibitors at the Chicago Grain Show, 
including three grand championships in 
wheat, oats, and red clover, have at- 
tracted a great deal of attention to this 
particular part of the Canadian West, 
and already many inquiries about wheat 
growing lands have been received at the 
government offices from farmers in the 
western states. 

Incidentally, these prizes and cham- 
pionships have also served to give a new 
zest and interest to the industry within 
the bounds of the province itself, and 
more emphasis will certainly be laid in 
future upon the best ‘farming methods, 
in order that the high standard recog- 
nized by the Chicago awards may be 
maintained. 


REGISTERED SEED ENTERPRISE 


The registered seed business that was 
begun a year or two ago under the direc- 
tion of the department of agriculture is 
being considerably expanded this season, 
and Alberta is definitely in the market 
as a source of supply for the kind of 
seed grain that it grows itself. A gov- 
ernment plant for cleaning and grading 
grain in Edmonton will handle 50,000 
bus or more this year, which will be mar- 
keted among the wheat growers of both 
the Canadian and American wests. The 
possibilities of this business, which is a 
comparatively new feature of the grain 
industry in this province, are believed to 
be great. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH CORN GROWING 


Still another new idea is beginning to 
take hold of the Alberta farmers, name- 
ly, that this can be made a corn coun- 
try as well as a wheat country. Some 
surprisingly good results have already 
been obtained in corn growing in the 
southern part of the province, excellent 
crops having been harvested on experi- 
mental farms and by a number of pri- 
vate growers last fall. It is a sign of 
the times that the department of agri- 
culture is now putting out a bulletin on 
corn, advising as to the best methods, 
varieties, and uses, and Alberta grown 
corn is to be made a permanent feature 
of all government grain exhibits at fu- 
ture fairs. 

If, as now seems likely, at least the 
southern part of Alberta can be brought 
into the corn belt, it will mean a great 
deal to the farming industry in the 
way of solving the feed problem. Some 
of the enthusiasts on the subject say 
that it has already been demonstrated 
that winter feed problems in this coun- 
try can be satisfactorily and economi- 
cally solved by corn. And this in a 
province that not so many years ago was 
thought to be too far north even for 
wheat. 

As to the northward movement of the 
grain belt, however, it is to the point to 
note that wheat flour is now being made 
in Dawson City, Yukon, from wheat 
grown on Yukon farms. It is not likely 
that either the growing or the milling 


of wheat in that Far North will ever 
reach large proportions, but it has been 
proved that the thing can be done. 


Avusrey FuLierton. 





DEATH OF R. E. McINTYRE 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Robert E. McIn- 
tyre, 38 years old, secretary Blaker Mill- 
ing Co., Pleasanton, Kansas, died at a 
hospital in St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 17. 
Death was entirely unexpected, and 
came while Mr. McIntyre was believed 
to be recovering from a minor operation. 
Mr. McIntyre was connected with the 
Kansas Milling & Export Co., Kansas 
City, when that organization was active. 
He had been with the Blaker Milling Co. 
several years. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





WISCONSIN MILLERS’ PROGRAMME 

Mitwavukee, W1s.—Officers of the Wis- 
consin State Millers’ Association are 
making a thorough canvass of members 
and nonmembers, with a view to bring- 
ing out a large and representative at- 
tendance at the annual convention to 
be held in Milwaukee at the Hotel 
Pfister on Feb. 5. The first session will 
open at 10 o’clock a.m. The rye flour 
problem will furnish one of the prin- 
cipal topics of discussion, many of the 
members being either exclusively rye 
millers or operating rye mills in con- 
nection with their plants. Secretary W. 
J, Grover, of the New Richmond (Wis.) 
Roller Mills Co., announces that the pro- 
gramme will include the secretary’s re- 
port, the annual report of the presi- 
dent, E. O. Wright, of the Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie; a paper by Cap- 
tain Ernst Gonzenbach, president Falls 
Roller Mills Co., Sheboygan Falls, Wis., 
on “Problems of the Small Miller”; a 
paper by Kenneth L. Burns, general 
manager Globe Milling Co., Watertown, 
Wis., on “Rye Milling from the Stand- 
point of the Exclusive Rye Miller,” and 
an address by A. P. Husband, secretary 
Millers’ National Federation, on what the 
Federation has accomplished for smaller 
millers during the past year and what is 
in view for the new year. Those attend- 
ing the convention will be guests at 
luncheon of President Charles R. Decker 
and his associates of the Milwaukee 
Bag Co. 

L, E. Meyer. 





GIANT DIESEL PLANT INSTALLED 

Wicurita, Kansas.—What is said to be 
the largest Diesel type power plant ever 
installed in any flour mill in the world 
has been put in operation by the Red 
Star Milling Co. here. The plant, of 
1,500 h-p and 1,050 k-w capacity, was 
designed by S. A. Hadley, manager of 
the Kansas City office of the McIntosh 
& Seymour Corporation, Auburn, N. Y. 
The installation was supervised by 
Charles Dalrymple, mechanical superin- 
tendent of the Red Star company. L. 
R. Hurd, president of the company, ac- 
cepted the plant after inspection of a 
similar one in use in Key West, Fla. The 
old steam plant will be retained to pro- 
vide power for the “A” mill, and the new 
plant will furnish power for the “B” and 
“C” mills. 





CANADIAN PIONEER MILLER DIES 
Toronto, Ont.—James Sanders, for 
many years an active country miller in 
the eastern part of Saskatchewan, died 
at Whitewood on Jan. 15. He was a 
pioneer in the milling business of the 
West, and it was he who built the first 
flour mill at Regina in 1885, when that 
city was known not by its present name, 
but as Pile of Bones. 
A. H. Battey. 





MICHIGAN ALKALI CO. 

Announcement has been made of the 
termination of relations between the 
Michigan Alkali Co. and Edward Hill’s 
Son & Co., effective Dec. 31, 1923. The 
personnel that directed the distribution 
of Wyandotte products through Edward 
Hill’s Son & Co. will continue to do so 
for the Michigan Alkali Co. Selling 
headquarters in New York will be known 
as the general sales department of the 
Michigan Alkali Co., 21 East Fortieth 
Street. E. M. Taylor is director of sales. 
Mr. Hill will focus the attention of 
Edward Hill’s Son & Co. on that firm’s 
other products, antimony metal, anti- 
mony oxide, citronella, timonox and 
arsenic. 


January 23, 192% 
FAVORS LIVE STOCK BIL| 


President Coolidge Expresses Unqualified Ap. 
proval of $50,000,000 Loan Measure to 
Promote Agricultural Diversification 


Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 22. (Spe. 
cial Telegram)—President Coolidge jx 
unqualifiedly for the enactment of the 
$50,000,000 live stock loan bill designeg 
to aid the farmers of the spring wheat 
states of the Northwest to diversify. thej; 
crops. It was said at the White | ouse 
that the President was in thoroush ac. 
cord with the bill, and that at a c¢ infer. 
ence between Mr. Coolidge and th ma- 
jority members of the House agricu!tura| 
committee, Monday, the matter of cv-rtain 
safeguards in the interest of the vheat 
farmers was discussed. 

The agricultural committees of both 
the Senate and House are expected ‘0 act 
on the bill within a few days, it was said, 
Those who called at the White 1! ouse 
today to discuss agricultural relief were 
at once told of the President’s ini -rest 
in the $50,000,000 live stock loan bill, 
and had their attention called to this 





paragraph from the annual messa; to 
Congress: 

“Diversification is necessary. ‘I hose 
farmers who raise their living on heir 
land are not greatly in distress. «uch 


loans as are wisely needed to assi:' in 
buying stock and other materials to - tart 
in this direction should be fina ced 
through a government agency as a om- 
porary emergency expedient.” 

Cuartss C. Harr. 





BOSTON FLOUR CLUB ELECTION 

Boston, Mass.—The annual mee’ ing 
and election of officers of the Bo-ton 
Flour and Grain Club, composed p in- 
cipally of members of the Boston Ch. m- 
ber of Commerce, was held Jan. 18. in 
the reading room of the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Chairman Geo ‘ge 
W. Collier presiding. 

The secretary, Ernest A. Thomps»n, 
reported that the club was in a flouri-h- 
ing condition. There were 158 memb.rs 
in good standing, and good financial :c- 
sources. During the year the club | st 
two members by death, Samuel S. An- 
derson and William A. Campbell. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve at the year 1924: presideitt, 
William B. Hanna; vice president, W |- 
liam M. Wise; secretary-treasurer, Fro. 
L. Colby. Executive committee, tic 
above officers and Arthur T. Safford aid 
Paul T. Rothwell. 

Mr. Hanna is a well-known meml.r 
of the New England flour trade. !'« 
started in business as a boy with Noy: s 
Bros., haberdashers, Boston. Then | 
entered the employ of the New Yor‘, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, in 
the foreign freight department, Bosto:. 
where he remained for one and one ha'f 
years. On June 3, 1905, he was en- 
ployed by the Northwestern Consol 
dated Milling Co. as a bookkeeper in the 
Boston office, after which he became i» 
succession salesman and assistant mai 
ager, and on June 1, 1919, he succeede: 
the late Charles N. Rogers as manage’ 
of the eastern office of the company i: 
this city. 

Louis W. DePass. 





FIRE DESTROYS MAUSDALE MILL 

Prrrssurcu, Pa.—Fire on Jan. 10 de 
stroyed the Mausdale (Pa.) Flourin; 
Mills, operated and owned by W. K 
Savidge. The loss was $30,000, with $20, 
000 insurance. The mill was built in 180 
by Philip Maus, and had been operated 
almost continuously since that time. Th« 
cause of the fire has not been deter- 
mined. C. C. Larus. 





LA FOLLETTE ASKS RATE CUT 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Senator La Fol- 
lette is the author of a joint resolution 
directing the Interstate merce Com- 
mission to proceed “forthwith to reduce 
substantially to the pre-war levels the 
freight rates upon agricultural products, 
including live stock, and upon the ma- 
terials and implements required upon 
American farms for the production of 
agricultural products.” 

The resolution recites that freight rates 
on agricultural products are now ap- 
proximately 47 per cent in excess of 
pre-war levels, and that rates on grain 
for export have been increased 73 per 
cent. Cuartes C. Harr. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
So ‘ar as patents are concerned, spring 
wheat mills report business as very quiet. - 
Neit!.. family nor baking trade seems 


Temporarily, asking prices 
little figure. Occasionally a 
put out a low quotation in or- 
ttract attention, but it seldom 
n even a counter offer. The 
parently is intent on using up 
t hand, or bought to come for- 
wa! fore entering into new contracts. 

1g directions are plentiful. City 
mills |..ve increased their production a 
little .» this account. If directions con- 
tinue ming in at the present rate, the 
trade ought to be in the market for new 
comn: ‘vents before long. 

Che are again fairly active. Some 
of the big city mills have made fairly 
heas les of first clear. Some good- 
sized s of second clear have also been 
work. direct te Hamburg and through 
don exporters. Enough has been 
sold ire for the output, at the pres- 
ent of production, until well into 
Mare! 

Nuvinal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
roun’ iots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
s, per 196 lbs: 


inte d. 
cut V 


Jan, 22 


verre rere $6.35@6.80 $6.45@7.25 

Star patent ...... 6.10@6.25 6.40@6.70 

s ratemt .cescsss 5.95@6.05 6.15@6.40 

ar, jute ..... 4.50@4.80 5.40@5.50 

*s lear, jute.... 3.20@3.50 3.50@4.00 
» jutes, 


Year ago 


DURUM 


\!| Minneapolis durum mills are now 

quotng semolinas and durum flours at 

» much per pound, instead of per barrel 

retofore. Since the change was 

de on Jan. 17, inquiry has been about 

at a standstill. The trade has not yet 

familiarized itself with the new order 
of atfairs. 

No. 2 semolinas are quoted at 3%c 
per lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, durum 
patent 34%e and durum flour 3c. Durum 
which are in light request, are 
still quoted on the per barrel basis, and 
ire held at the same price as spring sec- 
md clear, viz., $3.20@3.30 bbl, jutes, 
f.o.l)., Minneapolis. 

In the week ending Jan. 19, seven 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 50,- 
»i2 bbls durum products, compared with 
13,043 the previous week. 


ciears, 


MILLFEED 


_ Improved inquiry was noted for mill- 
feed throughout the week ending Jan. 
19. Since then, there has been a little 
lull in demand. Conditions, however, 
are more encouraging, and there is less 
distress bran on the market. Jobbers 
generally ask $25.50 ton, Minneapolis, for 
bran, although a little was reported 
worked Jan. 21 at $25. This was excep- 
tional, however. Some traders think the 
market is nearer $26. 

Standard middlings are in good de- 
mand and firm at 50c ton over bran. 
Flour middlings and red dog are also 
in good request. Mills report beaey buy- 
ing by jobbers of these heavy grades. 
Mixed car buying is good and, tempo- 
rarily, dealers want flour middlings and 
red dog in preference to bran. Mills 
are insisting that buyers take at least 75 
bbls of flour to each mixed car. 

Eastern inquiry has picked up a little, 
although it is still far from being nor- 
mal. Outside ae ged is coming largely 
from central western states terri- 
tory. West Virginia has been in the 
market of late for round lots of mid- 
dlings and red dog. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $26 ton, 
standard middlings $26@26.50, flour 
middiings $30@30.50, red dog $33@34 
and rye middlings $283@25, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 


prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, reported by brokers: 


Jan, 22 Year ago 
TRROR vo cescccccecs $25.50@26.00 $27.00@27.50 
Stand. middlings.. .....@26.00 .....@27.00 
Flour middlings... 28.00@29.00 28.50@29.50 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@34.00 31.50@34.00 
TRI-STATE GRAIN GROWERS 


At the annual convention of the Tri- 
State Grain Growers, held Jan. 17-18 
at Fargo, N. D., resolutions were passed 
asking Congress to pass the Coulter di- 
versification bill, to increase the tariff 
on imported wheat, and to repeal the 
drawback provisions of the Fordney- 
McCumber act. The creation of a gov- 
ernment grain export corporation was 
also recommended. 

NORTHWESTERN FEED SUPPLY AMPLE 

J. C. Diamond, agricultural statistician 
at Grand Forks, N. D., in his regional 
crop summary, dated Jan, 19, says: “Re- 
ports from Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota and Montana indicate sufficient 
supplies of feed and roughage for the 
winter needs of live stock, the earlier 
mild weather in the range sections of 
the Dakotas and Montana greatly cut- 
ting down the early winter feed require- 
ments.” 

CHAMBER MEMBERSHIP TEST CASE 

John Tait, of Spicer, Minn., has filed 
suit in the district court at St. Paul 
against Julius Schmahl and others, as 
receivers for E. L. Welch & Co., for- 
merly in the grain business at Minneapo- 
lis. The plaintiff asks that memberships 
in the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, standing in the name of Mr. 
Welch and his associates, be sold to sat- 
isfy his claim and that of other ship- 
pers. According to the rules of the 
Chamber of Commerce, members have a 
prior claim against memberships. This, 
the attorneys-for Mr. Tait claim, con- 
flicts with the state law. The member- 
ships in question were to have been sold 
Jan. 24 on the floor of the Chamber. 

THE MINNEAPOLIS FOUNDATION 

The annual meeting of the Minneapo- 
lis Foundation resulted in the re-election 
of Fred C. Van Dusen, of the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., as president, and 
John S. Pillsbury, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., as treasurer. J. R. Kingman 
was elected secretary, and Henry Bruch- 
holz assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer. George H. Partridge was 
elected director to succeed the late Oliver 
C. Wyman, and Robert W. Webb, presi- 
dent Minneapolis Trust Co., also was 
elected to the board. The Minneapolis 
Foundation is an association of Minne- 
apolis business men organized to handle 
in perpetuity money or other properties 
the proceeds of which have been be- 
queathed to charitable institutions. 


JOHN F. DIEFENBACH ILL 

John F. Diefenbach, St. Paul miller, 
is critically ill in the Mayo Hospital at 
Rochester, Minn. He was taken sick 
two weeks ago. His physicians diagnosed 
his ailment as a malignant internal 
growth, and sent him to Rochester for 
an operation. Mr. Diefenbach is head of 
the Diefenbach-Prina Milling Co., which 
owns the mill at Rush City, Minn. He 
was the founder and first manager of 
the St. Paul Milling Co. 

NOTES 

Martin Luther, manager Minneapolis 
Milling Co., is in the East. 

Otto Egeberg, formerly with the King 
Midas Milling Co., is now in the whole- 
sale grain, flour and feed business at 
Amery, Wis. 

Arthur Miller, superintendent for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has gone to Florida for the remainder 
of the winter. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders 


of the Occident Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
was held Jan, 14, at which time all the 
old officers were re-elected. 


H. A. Wilmer, production manager at 
Minneapolis for the Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills, is visiting the head office of 
the company at Atlanta, Ga. 

Frank J. Stapleton, general freight 
agent at Seattle, Wash., for the McCor- 
mick Steamship Co., was in Minneapolis 
during the past week visiting old friends. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Jan. 22 as follows: 
sight $4.2214; three-day, $4.22%4; 60-day, 
$4.20. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 36.94. 

Frank L, Carey, new president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, was in Minne- 
apolis Jan. 19. He is still connected 
with the local grain firm, the Hallet & 
Carey Co. 

Linseed oil meal is 50c lower, and is 
quoted at $45 ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
Production and demand are both fair, 
with dealers inclined to look for an ad- 
vance before long. * 

William H. Bovey, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., and Dr. C. A. Prosser, direc- 
tor of the Dunwoody Institute, Minne- 
apolis, are on a skiing trip through 
northern Wisconsin. 

William E. Bopp, assistant sales man- 
ager Russell-Miller Milling Co., Maurice 
J. Beaubaire, Northwestern Feed Co. and 
H. F. Bergman, of Bergman Millfeed, 
Inc., Minneapolis, are in Mason City, 
Iowa, attending the annual convention 
of the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

T. W. Hall, president, and John G. 
McHugh, secretary, of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce; D. D. Tenney, 
J. H. McMillan and Lee Kuempel, were 
among those appointed as delegates to 
represent Minneapolis interests at the 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, at Chicago, Jan. 
21-22, 

Based on the close, Jan. 22, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.02 bu, No. 1 
northern 98c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark $1.01, No. 1 northern 98c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.02, 
No. 1 northern 96c; in central Montana, 
No. 1 dark 89c, No. 1 northern 83c. 


An examiner for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission took testimony in 
Minneapolis, Jan. 17, on the proposal of 
northern roads to levy dockage and stor- 
age charges at Duluth. The Minneapolis 
Traffic Association and C. T. Vanden- 
over, secretary Southern Minnesota Mills, 
represented the shippers. It will be some 
time before the Commission makes known 
its decision. 

The Barnett-McQueen Co., Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont., the Canadian branch of the 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis, se- 
cured the contract for building the new 
Port Arthur terminal elevator of the 
Mutual Elevator Co. It will have a ca- 
pacity of 1,500,000 bus. Ground will be 
broken at the earliest date possible, and 
the elevator will be ready for operation 
on the 1924 crop. 

Arrangements have been completed 
for the visit to North Dakota of ex- 
governor Frank O. Lowden, chairman of 
the National Wheat Growers’ Advisory 
Committee. The first meeting will be 
held in the auditorium at Grand Forks 
the evening of Jan. 28, and the second 
meeting in the auditorium at Fargo, Jan. 
29. Invitations have been extended gen- 
erally to farmers and business men to 
attend these meetings. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 
the Northwest, Inc., on Jan. 4 declared 
its regular dividend of 50c per share, 
and a special dividend of the same 
amount, on its common stock. H. A. 
Campbell, president, in his letter to 
stockholders said: “Under the continued 
leadership of J. Reed Lane, president 
of the Federal System of Bakeries of 
America, it will not be long before our 
company will take its place as one of 
the foremost chain store organizations 
in the country.” 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 

lowing 13% were in operation Jan. 22: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 
Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill (one half), 
durum down. 
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Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Pali- 
sade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C (one 
half), D, E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 13-19 ....... 561,100 232,790 41 
Previous week .. 561,100 244,040 43 
Year ago ........ 561,100 268,525 47 
Two years ago... 546,000 276,885 61 
Three years ago.. 546,000 257,685 47 
Four years ago... 546,000 288,505 §1 
Five years ago... 546,000 238,356 45 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
Jan. 326 2. cecoee 255,915 298,755 290,350 
Jan, 19 .. 232,790 268,525 278,885 257,685 
Jan. 12 .. 244,040 226,715 224,125 242,775 
Jan. 5 ... 242,970 223,335 194,000 231,965 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
Jan. 26 .. ..eeee 1,785 $8,096 13,441 
Jan. 19 .. 1,471 1,100 560 2,585 
Jan. 12 .. 2,331 8 ..0...5 545 1,070 
Jan. & ... 964 1,843 ow. eee 3,670 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Jan, 13-19 ....... 370,350 208,630 56 
Previous week .. 424,650 238,536 56 
Year ago ........ 370,350 180,564 49 
Two years ago... 421,890 187,695 44 
Three years ago.. 411,390 182,970 44 
Four years ago... 424,260 194,420 46 
Five years ago... 348,150 198,875 50 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Dec. 8.. 63 72,540 250,168 242,584 2,708 2,049 


Dec. 15, 62 70,465 239,244 226,070 1,463 969 
Dec. 22. 58 68,626 222,372 191,022 663 
Dec, 29. 62 70,575 192,336 166,589 561 

1924 1923 1924 
61 70,775 201,478 175,663 6,374 663 
62 70,775 238,636 205,899 714 765 
54 61,725 208,630 180,564 357 357 


WHEAT 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 

No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 north- 

ern, May and July wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


Jan. 6. 
Jan. 12. 
Jan, 19. 


No. 1 dark No. 2 dark 
SOM. 16 .ccese $1.14% @1.27% $1.12% @1.25% 
Jan, 17 ...... 1.14% @1.27% 1.12% @1.25% 
SOM, BE cvacve 1.13% @1.26% 1.11% @1.24% 
Jan. 19 ...... 1.18% @1.26% 1.11% @1.24% 
Jan. 21 ...... 118%@1.26% 1.11% @1.24% 
JOM, BB ..cccve 1.14. @1.27 1.12 @1.25 

No. 1 nor No, 2 nor 
ee $1.13% @1.17% $1.11% @1.14% 
Pe eee 1.13% @1.17% 1.11% @1.14% 
mem, BB ss cvcss 1.12% @1.16% 1.10% @1.13% 
i Baer 1.12% @1.16% 1.10% @1.13% 
eS ree 1.12% @1.16% 1.10% @1.138% 
Pee ED sweces 1.13 @1.17 1.11 @1.14 
Jan. May July Jan, May July 
16.00. $1.13% $1.14% 19..... $1.12% $1.13% 
BF. woes 1.138% 1.14% 21..... 1.12% 1.13% 
18...06 1.12% 1.13% 22..... 1.13 1.13% 


Daily closing cash prices of No, 1 am- 
ber, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


: No. 1 amber No. 2 amber 
wee, BD sks een $1.03% @1.10% $1.01% @1.08% 


|) eee 1.03 @1.10 1.01 @1.08 
eam, BS ont ess 1.03% @1.10% 1.01% @1.08% 
Jan. 19 ...... 1.03% @1.10% 1.01% @1.08% 
em, BE nc ccc 1.03% @1.10% 1.015% @1.08% 
SGM, BB vcscve 1.02% @1.10% 1.00% @1.08% 
No. 1 durum No. 2 durum 
. S|) eer $1.01% @1.07% $ .99% @1.06% 
SO, BF ic caves 1.01 @1.07 -99 @1.06 
SS Perr 1.01% @1.07% -99% @1.06% 
SOEs SD conser 1.01% @1.07% -99% @1.06% 
Jam. BL ..cree 1.01% @1.07% -99% @1.06% 
Jan. 22 ...... 1.00% @1.07% -98% @1.06% 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Jan. 19, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 








1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ... 1,522 3,550 2,247 2,748 
Duluth ....... 173 750 245 554 
Totals ...... 1,695 4,300 2,492 3,302 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to Jan. 19, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1928-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 





Minneapolis .. 58,394 77,697 56,589 61,143 
Duluth ...... 23,989 42,347 33,784 30,359 
Totals ..... 82,383 120,044 90,373 91,502 


(Continued on page 380.) 
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NO CHANGE IN KANSAS CITY OFFICE 

The change in staff organization, an- 
nounced in last week’s issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, whereby Robert E. 
Sterling, for 25 years in charge of this 
department, assumes additional editorial 
duties, will not be accompanied by any 
change at this office. Mr. Sterling will 
continue in active charge and will remain 
a resident of Kansas City. 


KANSAS CITY 


Further disappointment in new book- 
ings was reported by southwestern mills 
in the week ending Jan. 19. Despite the 
rumors of a growing scarcity of wheat 
acceptable for milling, buyers of all 
classes displayed much hesitancy about 
extending purchases beyond current re- 
quirements. Unchanged quotations the 
past fortnight have had little effect in 
stimulating buying. 

Psychology of the trade was reflected, 
to some extent, in the rather sharp in- 
crease in sales of single and mixed cars, 
Sales of 1,000 bbls or more were excep- 
tional, millers said, even to buyers who 
ordinarily considered only large lots. 
Practically: no bookings were made be- 
yond March. 

Failure of the volume of new bookings 
to measure up to anticipations expressed 
a month ago was largely due to the fact 
that bread sales have not been as large 
as were expected, it was said. Many 
bakers are known to have overbooked 
their flour requirements last fall, and, 
consequently, will not be active in the 
flour market for another 30 or 60 days. 
Reports also indicate that stocks of 
flour held by jobbers and wholesale gro- 
cers, especially in the East, are slow in 
moving into consuming channels. 

With but one or two exceptions, Kan- 
sas City millers report that sales since 
the first of the year have been less than 
one third of capacity, and several of the 
larger interior plants place their sales 
ratio from 25 to 50 per cent of capacity. 
Opposed to this is the weekly report of 
over 80 mills in the Southwest, which 
shows new bookings increased from 48 
to 79 per cent of capacity the first two 
weeks of 1924. The increase in percent- 
age, however, is principally with mills of 
small capacity doing single car lot and 
mixed car business, and does not neces- 
sarily indicate a larger volume. 

Inquiry concerning offerings was of 
the same sluggish character it has dis- 
played for several months. It was about 
evenly divided between bakers and job- 
bers, generally from near-by or central 
states territory. 

Millers continued to quote prices on a 
firm basis, and few concessions were re- 
ported. As an aid to this was a quicken- 
ing of shipping instructions on old or- 
ders, diminishing the need for distress 
sales. The improvement in instructions, 
while not of large proportions in individ- 
ual instances, was general, and allowed 
a substantial enlargement of mill opera- 
tion over that of December. 

Export business, comparatively inac- 
tive since before Christmas, failed to 
make any appreciable recovery. The 
largest part of the sales made went to 
Latin American markets, chiefly in Cen- 
tral and South America. The holidays 
and the condition of foreign monies com- 
bined to hamper resumption of tradin 
with European importers. Occasion 
small lots of clear were sold to estab- 
lished trade through Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam and Hamburg, but prices were not 
satisfactory. 

Fancy first clear sold to Central or 
South America and the West Indies on 
a basis of $3.95@4, bulk, Kansas City. 
The few sales made to European mar- 
kets were 15@25c below those figures. 
The latter sales were booked largely to 
keep brands in established markets. 





Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City (quotations of Jan. 19): 
patent, $5.75@6.30; 95 per cent, $5.25@ 
5.80; straight, $5@5.50; first clear, $3.95 
@4.30; second clear, $3.45@3.75; low 
grade, $3.25@3.40. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed developed a stronger under- 
tone with the continuation of cold weath- 
er over most of the feeding belt, al- 
though demand was not stimulated 
enough to advance the market sharply. 
The tact that mill operations were more 
active than recently also offset the higher 
tendency to some extent. 

Actual trading was mostly in mixed 
cars, mills managing to dispose of much 
of their current output in that manner. 
Sales of large lots of bran could not be 
worked except to the South and South- 
west, inasmuch as the Kansas City mar- 
ket remained higher than Minneapolis by 
a considerable margin. Millers reported 
sales of bran in mixed cars with flour at 
premiums of $1@1.50 ton over the quoted 
market. 

The market in the interior Southwest, 
as usual, was rather sharply above Kan- 
sas City, sales being reported up to 
$27.50, spot shipment, Kansas City basis: 

Quotations of Jan. 19, sacked, per 
ton: bran, $25.50@26.50; brown shorts, 
$27; gray shorts, $29. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbis tivity 
Jan. 13-19 ......- 150,900 106,211 70 
Previous week ... 150,900 99,200 65.7 
Year ago ....-+.+6 132,900 92,833 69 
Two years ago... 105,900 64,000 60 
Five-year Average ......6ssseeeeeees 68.1 
Ten-year A@VeETAGe ....... seer eeeee 71.8 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as reported 
to The. Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 
Jan, 18-19 ....... 510,030 294,181 57 
Previous week ... 510,030 290,034 56 
Year ago ........ 514,230 276,636 53 
Two years ago.... 488,730 260,236 53 
Five-year average ........6.seeeeee 58 

Ten-year average ..........eeseeeee 65.7 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
in the week of Jan. 13-19 were 21,694 
bbls, 22,150 in the previous week, 17,057 
a year ago and 16,095 two years ago. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour in the week ending Jan. 
19, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller by about 80 mills of the South- 
west represented 61 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 79 per cent the pre- 
vious week and 74 per cent in the week 
ending Jan. 5. 


8ST, JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


FPiour Pet. of 

. output § activity 

TOM. WA ceccccccccccccese 29,387 61 

Previous week ............ 32,614 68 

BED BD. oS 0:0 6 sce sensccce 22,829 48 

Two years ago ............ 21,391 45 
CORN GOoops 


The market for corn goods advanced 
sharply in sympathy with corn prices, 
closing the week 40c higher for meal and 
$1 ton higher for feeds. Quotations of 
Jan. 19, for car lots, in 100-lb cotton 
sacks, per bbl: cream meal, $3.90; pearl 


meal, $3.80; standard meal, $8.70; corn 
bran, $30 ton; hominy feed, $29. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
524ec; Glasgow, via New Orleans 52%c, 
February seaboard; Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, via New York, 60c; Glasgow, 
via New York, 63c; Belfast, Dublin, via 
New Orleans 52%c, January-February 
seaboard, via New York 64c; Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, via New Orleans, 51%c; 
Antwerp, via New Orleans 50%c, Janu- 
ary-February seaboard; Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, via New York, 62c; Antwerp, 
via New York, 63c; Hamburg, via New 
Orleans 50%c, via New York 63c; Chris- 
tiania, via New Orleans 59'%4c, via New 
York 67c; Copenhagen, via New Orleans 
59%4c, via New York 66c. 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations of Jan. 19: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.08@1.23, No. 2 $1.06@1.23, No. 3 
$1.03@1.22, No. 4 97c@$1.20; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.14@1.15, No. 2 $1.12@1.13, No. 
3 $1.09@1.11, No. 4 $1.07@1.09. 

White corn, No. 2 78@78%c, No. 3 
T64%2@i7i%ec, No. 4 744 @75'¥%ec; yellow 
corn, No. 2 75c, No. 3 7344c, No. 4 71@ 
72c; mixed corn, No. 2 73@74c, No. 3 
71%@72¢, No. 4 704%4@7lec. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipte—, -Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls. 10,075 16,250 109,525 118,526 
Wheat, bus 691,200 1,617,300 502,200 1,089,450 
Corn, bus.. 422,500 285,000 400,000 101,260 


Oats, bus.. 103,700 219,300 223,500 120,000 
Rye, bus... 4,400 8,800 5,500 5,500 
Barley, bus 12,100 13,500 24,700 2,600 
Bran, tons. 658,500 640 5,680 4,100 
Hay, tons.. 7,284 7,884 2,652 3,312 


SOUTHWESTERN RATE HEARINGS SET 


Dates for hearings of all important 
cases filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the Southwestern Millers’ 
League within the past few months have 
been definitely set, according to notice 
received by C. V. Topping, secretary of 
the latter organization. 

The petition of the league to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to eliminate 
alleged discrimination in railroad rates 
on flour from the Missouri River to Cen- 
tral Freight Association and trunk line 
territories, as compared with rates from 
the Northwest, will be heard in Kansas 
City, March 3. This case is said to be 
more important to millers of the South- 
west than any brought in recent years. 
It involves the entire rate structure from 
southwestern points to stations in cen- 
tral and eastern states. Much time has 
been spent in gathering testimony to 
present to the commissioners to prove 
the alleged discrimination. 

Testimony in the attempt of south- 
western millers to collect reparations on 
shipments of bran into Texas and New 
Mexico since Jan. 7, 1922, will be heard 
in Kansas City, Feb. 28. It is charged 
that railroads reduced rates on shorts to 
a parity with corn rates, leaving the 
wheat rates to apply on bran. Millers 
will attempt to have the two commodities 
again placed on the same basis, retroac- 
tive to the date the change was made. 

What is said to be restriction of trans- 
it between Frisco and Rock Island lines 
will be brought to the attention of the 
Commission in a Kansas City hearing, 
Feb, 21. All hearings in -Kansas City 
will be before Commissioner Money. 

A protest made by the Southwestern 
Millers’ League against higher rates on 
flour from the Southwest to Carolina 
territory will be heard in Memphis, Feb. 
5. This case was postponed from Jan. 5. 


INTEREST IN CUBAN TARIFF 


Millers of the Southwest are actively 
interested in the plea of Cuban represen- 
tatives that they be given preferential 
arrangements in importing sugar into the 
United States, and there is general senti- 
ment favoring a reciprocal treaty giving 
United States’ flour like privileges in 
Cuba, These facts were indicated by 
returns from letters sent out a fortnight 
ago by the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
C. V. Topping, secretary, said. 

A Cuban delegation is now in confer- 
ence with the Tax Commission at Wash- 
ington. It is thought probable that the 
latter body will recommend the treaty to 
the ways and means committee at this 
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session of Congress. Millers, so far 
have confined their efforts to communica, 
tions to their congressmen and senators 
advocating the plan. Later, however, , 
representative will probably be sent to 
Washington. 

Cuba is considered to be a natural ex. 
port market for southwestern flour, but 
trouble has been experienced there re. 
cently because of high import duties. It 
is thought that such a reciprocal treaty 
as is suggested would result in a large 
increase in flour shipments from the 
United States to that country. 

Mr. Topping has also asked the co- 
operation of millers’ organizations jn 
other sections of the country. 


TO ASK SWITCHING ADJUSTMENT 


Plans are being formulated by rvpre- 
sentatives of various industries in \an- 
sas City, Mo. to bring the switching 
situation here to the attention of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Sey- 


eral feed dealers and manufacturers are . 


active in protesting alleged discrim ina- 
tion of railroads in allowing free sw tch- 
ing in North Kansas City and one or 
two other industrial sections, while 
charging for the service in other dis- 
tricts of the city. 

Several attempts have been mad by 
millers and others whose plants are lo- 
cated in Armourdale to have all of EK an- 
sas City placed on a parity in regari to 
switching charges, preferably with ini- 
versal free switching. The case has | cen 
continued on the docket of the West-rn 
Trunk Line committee in each insta::ce. 

A meeting of all interested parties of 
both sides will be held in the offices of 
J. H. Tedrow, transportation comn.is- 
sioner, Kansas City Chamber of Cum- 
merce, Jan. 28. North Kansas City m |I- 
ers, who enjoy free switching at pres- 
ent, have not been active in the case, 
although they have announced that tlicy 
would fight any proposal which’ would 
tend to disturb their present arangeme:tt. 


NOTES 


George C. Shane, Shane Bros. Co., Kan- 
sas City, is on a two weeks’ trip to 
the East. 


Thomas J. Goddard, Chubb & Son, 
managers Federal Insurance Co., New 
York, called on mills in the Southwest 
recently. 

The flour department of the C. |). 
William Grain Co., Kansas City, of which 
J. J. Stephenson has been manager, his 
been discontinued. ; 


A. L. Jacobson, sales manager Arkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co. has re- 
turned from a several weeks’ trip to 
central states’ territory. 


F, F. Burroughs, formerly assistan! 
manager Southwestern Agency, Kansz- 
City, under Charles H. Ridgway, has r 
signed and entered the real estate bus 
ness here. 


Word was recently received in Kansa- 
City of the death of H. H. Libby, at St 
Joseph, Mo. Mr. Libby was a pionee 
flour merchant of the Southwest, an 
was the only flour jobber in St. Joseph 


Ralph C. Sowden, president New Eri 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, Mrs 
Sowden and Mrs. Andrew J. Hunt wil 
leave early in February for a visit oi 
several weeks on the Pacific Coast. 


E. R. Freeman, of Henry Koper & 
Co., New York, spent several days re- 
cently in the Southwest, and attended the 
meeting of directors of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation in Wichita. 
Jan. 16. 

Mill managers and executives of all the 
plants of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. will 
hold a joint conference in Wichita, Kan- 
sas, Jan. 22, the day prior to the an- 
nual meeting and election of stockhold- 
ers of the company. 


W. R. Morris, manager Washburn- 
Crosby Co. (of the Southwest), made a 
week’s trip to Louisville, Memphis and 
St. Louis, following the meeting of di- 
rectors of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion at Chicago, Jan. 15. 


J. R. Blacker, Blacker Milling & Grain 
Co., Kansas City, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Feed Dealers’ 
Credit Bureau, composed of feed deal- 
ers and flour mills doing a city business. 
R. D. Nathan, Feeders’ Supply Co., 
Kansas City, was elected vice president. 
L. C. Worth, L. C. Worth Commission 
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Co., is treasurer, and F, G. Warwick sec- 
retary. 

L. E. Moses, chairman of the board 
of directors, Kansas Flour Mills Co., who 
has been spending the winter in Cali- 
fornia, returned to Kansas City for the 
funeral services of E. V. Hoffman, Jan. 
14. He will stay in the Southwest about 
two weeks before returning to the Coast. 


A speciai Pullman was reserved by 
members of the staff of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. in Kansas City to ac- 
company the funeral party of E. V. 
Hoffinan to Enterprise, Kansas, where 
interment was made. The plants and of- 
fices of the company were closed Jan. 
14 and 15. 


A. L. Pearson, formerly associated 
with several milling companies in the 
Southwest, and now with Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc. St. Louis, is visiting in Kan- 
sas City, accompanied by Mrs, Pearson. 
Mr. Pearson is in charge of malt ex- 
tract sales to bakers in several south- 
western states, 


C. \l. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
west':n Milling Co. Inc., Kansas City, 
and \irs. Hardenbergh are making an 
inde‘inite visit in Minneapolis. Mr. Har- 
den rzh is not yet fully recovered from 
an ai‘ack of bronchial pneumonia with 
which he was confined to a local hospital 
for several weeks, 

Ek, L. Stancliff, general manager 
Geor.e P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
and .\. T. Bales, manager of eastern 
sales ‘or the same organization, were in 
Kans: City recently. Mr. Stancliff also 
went .o his former home in Crete, Neb., 
to arrange for the moving of his house- 


hold yoods to St. Louis. 


About 30 millers from Kansas held an 
informal meeting in Kansas City, Jan. 
14, discussing business affairs. Many of 
the men came to attend the memorial 


services Of E. V. Hoffman, vice presi- - 
dent and general manager Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. A few went from here to 
Chicago to attend the Millers’ National 


Federation meeting the following day. 

\ moderate reduction was made in 
Kansas City elevater stocks the first two 
weeks of 1924, Further decreases are 
expected from week to week unless flour 
demand should drop off to unexpected 
proportions, or unless the country move- 
ment should increase again. Neither of 
these are looked for, the trade generally 
inclining to the view that the big visible 
supply has been accumulated at the ex- 
pense of farm reserves, and that milling 
demand will have to be satisfied largely 
froin commercial channels the rest of the 
season, 


James L, Tipton, southwestern repre- 
sentative the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa., who is managing the warehouse for- 
merly owned by The Reserve, Inc., in 
North Kansas City, reports that the 
Corn Products Refining Co. has engaged 
one half the available floor space of the 
building for its seasonal surplus produc- 
tion. The Corn Products Kansas City 
plant started operations about two weeks 
ago after a shut-down of several months, 
rhe Hooven & Allison Co., manufactur- 
ers of binding twine and rope, has also 
taken one floor of the building. 


Allen Logan, president Kansas City 
Board of Trade, has announced the per- 
sonnel of the various committees which 
will serve during his administration. 
The appeals committee is composed of 
the following: R. J. Thresher, F. A. 
Theis, B. C. Christopher, Jr., E. M. Jol- 
ley, J. S. Geisel; transportation commit- 
tee, W. B. Lathrop, chairman, R. A. 
Jeanneret, vice chairman, C. M. Harden- 
bergh, F. C. Blodgett, Elmer H. Reed, 
O. A. Severance, C. W. Lonsdale, G. S. 
Carkener, Thad L. Hoffman. A. E. Es- 
tabrook continues as flour inspector. 





ATCHISON 


All of the Atchison millers reported 
an improvement in demand for flour 
during the week of Jan. 13-19. While 
the call was not phenomenal there was 
considerable evidence that jobbers were 
being forced into the market in many 
localities to replenish their stocks. Most 
pb inquiry was for immediate ship- 

Sales averaged about 70 to 90 cent 
of capacity, and the lowest sesdeation 
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reported by any of the mills was 75 per 
cent. 

Export business continues dull every- 
where, not only to continental pdints but 
to Latin America as well. 

Feeds are much stronger, and demand 
is healthy. 

NOTES 

Carl Yount, sales manager Blair Ele- 
vator Co., has returned from the East. 

D. E. Walters, Kansas City, purchas- 
ing agent of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., was a recent visitor in this market. 





WICHITA 

The flour market remains quiet, so far 
as new business is concerned, but millers 
report fair shipping directions on old 
orders. Feed continues to feature the 
local market, with prices showing an 
advance of $1 ton. Flour prices remain 
unchanged. Quotations on Jan. 18: fancy 
short patent, cotton 98’s, Missouri River 
basis, $6.50; straight grade, $6. 

Feed was quoted as follows: bran, in 
100-lb sacks, Missouri River basis, $28 
@29 ton; mill-run, $29@31; best gray 
shorts, $83@34. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis forweek tivity 
Jam. 18-19 ....cc006 64,620 35,195 64 
Previous week ..... 64,620 37,838 58 
BOOP OBO cccscceces 64,620 34,056 62.7 
Two years ago ..... 64,620 36,890 57 
NOTES 


A. B. Anderson, vice president and 
sales manager Red Star Milling Co., 
spent several days of the past week call- 
ing on Oklahoma trade. 

Roger S. Hurd, vice president Red 
Star Milling Co., was among those who 
attended the meeting of the Kansas Mill- 
ers’ Club in Kansas City on Jan. 14. 

John H. Kamm, for years sales man- 
ager of the Rea-Patterson Milling -Co., 
Coffeyville, Kansas, has resigned, effec- 
tive Feb. 1. Mr. Kamm has been elected 
president of the Coffeyville Savings & 
Loan Association, and will devote his 
time hereafter to that office. Clarence 
Allen, who has been assistant sales man- 
ager, will succeed Mr. Kamm as sales 
manager. 





SALINA 


Flour sales for the seven days ending 
Jan. 17 are reported slow by Salina mill- 
ers, and shipping directions are difficult 
to get. Production, however, is steadily 
climbing, and it is hoped that the gain 
may continue until production is back to 
normal, Prices remained steady at the 
previous week’s quotations, as follows: 
fancy short patent, $6.20@6.50; 95 per 
cent, $5.90@6.10; straight grade, $5.75@ 
5.90,—cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City. 

Movement of corn is very heavy, and 
cars have been somewhat difficult to get. 
This shortage has now been remedied. 
Wheat movement is very light. 

Feed demand continues exceptionally 

, the call from the Southwest being 
eavy. Quotations, in mixed cars, basis 
Kansas City: bran, $1.35@1.37%4 per 100 
Ibs; mill-run, $1.45@1.50; gray shorts, 
$1.60@ 1.65. 

SALINA OUTPUT ‘ie 
pone of Salina (Kansas) mills, wit 
a combined capacity of 40,200 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 

western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
BOM. BRET dens cccecccccces 20,198 50 
Previous week .........-+- 19,132 48 
BORE GOs cbccccvecccccece 24,173 52 


Grain inspections at the Salina station 
of the state grain inspection department 
for the week ending Jan. 17: wheat, 90 
cars; corn, 213; barley, 8; oats, 1; Kafir, 
1; milo, 1. 

NOTES 

C. J. Brown, Clay Center, representa- 
tive for the Robinson Milling Co., visited 
the mill recently. 

H. L. Williamson, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Shellaoarger Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., is on a business trip in Okla- 
homa and Arkansas. 

The Grange mill and elevator at Gree- 
ley, Kansas, burned recently, with a 
loss of $12,000. Much of the flour and 


feed stored in the building was saved. 
No insurance was carried. 

The Miltonvale (Kansas) Roller Mills 
had a fire recently that destroyed the 
office and fixtures, and damaged equip- 
ment to the extent of $5,000. D. D. 
Nuss, manager, was struck by a falling 
object and seriously injured. He was 
also severely burned. The fire originated 
from an oil burner. There was no in- 
surance. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., C. E. Robinson, 
president, and J. S. Hargett, secretary- 
treasurer, Robinson Milling Co. J. B. 
Smith, general manager Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., E. L. Rickel, of 
the E. L. Rickel Grain Co., and John 
Lynch, of the J. Lynch Grain Co., at- 
tended the funeral of Emmett V. Hoff- 
man at Enterprise. 





DENVER 

Flour business in this territory con- 
tinued brisk during the seven days end- 
ing Jan. 16. The volume of shipping di- 
rections increased steadily, and mills 
were kept busy making shipment on 
these orders. Several plants are plan- 
ning to increase their operating time. 

Flour values were unchanged on Jan. 
16, at $5.85@5.95 for best patent, $5.10 
@5.20 for standard patent, $6.10@6.20 
for self-rising flour, f.o.b., Ohio River, 
all in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 60 days’ 
shipment. 

Millfeed continues to move freely at 
steady prices, with active demand locally 
and from outside markets. Bran is worth 
$28 ton, f.o.b., Denver and Colorado 
common points. 





OKLAHOMA CITY 


The first 15 days of January were a 
disappointment in volume of flour busi- 
ness. Oklahoma mills are operating 
slightly under 50 per cent capacity, with 
Texas mills running a little stronger. 
Reports from country dealers indicate 
that stocks are moving slowly and that 
December purchases are still in hand, 

The revolution in Mexico is interfer- 
ing seriously with business to that coun- 
try, and other foreign inquiry is sluggish. 

Short patent flour, hard wheat, is 
quoted at $6.40@6.50 bbl. 

Millfeed prices are up about $1 ton. 
The supply is limited in Oklahoma and 
Texas, ae | considerable is being shipped 
in from Kansas, 

OKLAHOMA MILLERS’ MEETING 

George G. Grogan, general manager 
Acme Milling Co. made a report for 
George C. Sohlberg, president of the 
company, of the recent Millers’ National 
Federation meeting in Chicago, at the 
monthly meeting of the Oklahoma Mill- 
ers’ League in Oklahoma City, Jan. 17. 
This was the principal feature of an in- 
formal programme. 

An informal discussion of business 
conditions revealed that active mills of 
Oklahoma were in operation about 50 per 
cent of capacity during the first half of 
January. 

President J. F. Kroutil, of Yukon, 
failed to arrive from California in time 
to attend the meeting, and some matters 
with reference to policies of the league 
were carried over because of his absence. 
Vice President John Maney presided. 


NOTES 


A business tour of Texas and Louisi- 
ana was concluded recently by J. Lloyd 
Ford, president Shawnee Milling Co., 
and E. V. Mashburn, superintendent of 
the grain department of the company. 

The Joe Q. Cook & Son Co., Pine 
Bluff, Ark., has been incorporated, with 
$50,000 capital stock, by Joe Q. Cook and 
others, for the purpose of engaging in 
the wholesale grocery and feed business. 

The Southern Distributing Co. 
Brownsville, Texas, which is to deal in 
flour, feed and other products, has been 
chartered in that state, with $10,000 capi- 
tal stock, by A. C. Alonso, J. G. Stark 
and L. B. Scharnberg. 

J. C. Whaley, president Whaley Mill 
& Elevator Co., Eainesville, Texas, was 
re-elected president of the Ardmore 
(Olka.) Milling Co., at an annual meet- 
ing of stockholders held in Gainesville. 
E. G. Rall, Fort Worth, was re-elected 
vice president, and W. M. Gwyn, Ard- 
more, secretary-treasurer and manager. 
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The Fort Smith (Ark.) Sorghum Co., 
which about two months ago bought the 
plant of the Best-Clymer Mfg. Co., Fort 
Smith, a feed manufacturer, has an- 
nounced that the plant is soon.to be put 
in operation again. It has been idle for 
about two years. 

It is announced by the G. B. R. Smith 
Milling Co., Sherman, Texas, that B. F. 
Smith, who recently returned to Sher- 
man from Celina, Texas, is to have 
charge of the warehouse and elevator 
division of the company’s business. Mr. 
Smith has not disposed of his interest in 
the Celina Mill & Elevator Co. 





OMAHA 


There is moderate activity in flour 
trade circles. Some new business is de- 
veloping, but not a great deal. 

heat has been coming to this market 
very slowly since Jan. 1, but millers re- 
port liberal offerings from elevators over 
the state on the late advance. As a gen- 
eral thing, mills have pretty good sup- 
plies of wheat on hand and are not bid- 
ding freely. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Jan. 13-19 ........+. 24,900 21,521 86 
Previous week ..... 24,900 21,143 84 
Year ago .......... 23,100 20,102 87 
Two years ago..... 19,200 14,980 77 


NEBRASKA MILLERS TO MEET 

The annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Millers’ Association will be held at Hotel 
Fontenelle, Omaha, Wednesday, Jan. 23. 
C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, will attend the 
meeting, 

“The big question before the Nebraska 
millers, and all other millers,” says Sec- 
retary Campbell, of the Nebraska asso- 
ciation, “is that of how to limit the out- 
put of flour so that millers may have a 
sellers’ market. If we can solve that 
problem, all these other troubles of price 
cutting and long time contracts will ad- 
just themselves, and the millers will 
again be able to get a reasonable profit 
on their goods. The statistics for the 
past year show that we are holding our 
foreign trade, and the consumption of 
flour at home is increasing fast with the 
growth of population and in per capita 
use as a result of the ‘Eat More Wheat’ 
propaganda. 

“This overweening ambition to do busi- 
ness which leads our mills to enter into 
these six and twelve months’ ahead con- 
tracts, is a most depressing influence on 
our flour markets. This foolish and inane 
practice puts weapons in the hands of 
our customers with which they can beat 
the price down in the future, no matter 
how much better values we might be en- 
titled to get, based on the wheat market. 
Mills can protect themselves very well as 
far as options are concerned, but none 
of them can tell six months ahead what 
premiums they will have to pay for the 
cash grain to fill these hard wheat flour 
contracts.” 

NOTES 


Charles Carey, of the Swanick Grain 
Co., who has been ill with pneumonia at 
his home here, is convalescing. 

The Miller-Wilson Grain Co.’s offices 
here have been closed, and the affairs of 
the company are being wound up. 

John Morris, of Minneapolis, formerly 
manager of the Nye-Schneider-Fowler 
Grain Co.’s business in Omaha, was on 
the floor of the Omaha Grain Exchange 
Jan. 17. 

N. B. Updike, president Updike Grain 
Corporation and publisher and owner of 
the Omaha Bee, has returned from a 
business trip to Washington and Chi- 
cago. 

C. G. Crittenden, of the Nye-Schnei- 
der-Jenks Co., has been made a director 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange to suc- 
ceed Gay W. Miller, resigned. Mr. Crit- 
tenden came here from Lincoln when the 
headquarters offices of the Nye-Schnei- 
der-Jenks Co. were moved from Fremont 
to Omaha. He is one of the oldest and 
most widely known grain men in the 
West. For many years he was at the 
head of the Central Granaries, with 
headquarters at Lincoln. 

Leicn Leste. 
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CHICAGO 

Flour business in the Chicago market 
has not shown much improvement so far 
in the new year, although bearish senti- 
ment is less pronounced and buyers are 
beginning to show more interest. Pres- 
ent market conditions have restricted 
buying, as the action of wheat has kept 


buyers guessing as to what will happen. 
New business is spotted and very ir- 
regular. There is no general buying 


movement as yet, but spring wheat mill 
representatives report occasional sales 
of pretty good volume. Several of these 
have within the past week sold a few 
fairly good-sized lots of patents to job- 
bers and large distributors, averaging 
from single car lots to 2,500 bbls, for 
shipment up to 60 days. A number of 
bread bakers are also dickering, which 
is taken as an indication that they will 
be in the market shortly. 

Hard winters have been rather quiet 
the past few weeks, attributed to a large 
extent to the wide range of prices being 
quoted by a, mills on the 
same grade of flour. p to the last 
few weeks hard winter mills seemed to 
have reversed their policies of early in 
the crop year, and had been holding 
prices at firm levels, but of late many 
have reverted to cutting values to se- 
cure new business. Some mills must 
apparently be off in figuring cost of 
manufacture, and this variance in prices 
has had a bad effect on the trade here. 
Many buyers have shied away from these 
cheap offers, as they feel uncertain as 
to the quality of the flour they might 
et. 
. Cracker bakers are still inquiring quite 
freely, put they had not changed their 
ideas as to prices to any extent, and do 
not take kindly to the advancing pre- 
miums on red wheat. There has béen 
some scattered buying by a few interests, 
mainly for near-by shipment, with only 
an occasional sale reported for later de- 
livery. Cracker bakers would no doubt 
come into the market in a large way if 
they could get their bids a but 
mills in general refuse to come down in 
their ideas, due to strength in soft wheat. 

Over-sea business in wheat flour con- 
tinues very quiet. A few inquiries are 
coming from the Continent and the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, but sales are few, as ex- 
porters cannot entertain the low bids 
received. Rye flour for export is also 
quiet, but mills are still working on 
sales made some weeks ago. 

The local rye flour production fell off 
2,000, bbls, totaling 7,500 for the week 
ending Jan. 19. Since the advance in rye 
prices new business has slowed up, and 
only occasional sales are reported. Ship- 
ping instructions on old orders continue 
good. White is quoted at $4.10@4.45 
bbl, medium $3.90@4.25, and dark $3.30 
@3.60. 

Semolinas continue quiet. The trade 
is holding off from making fresh pur- 
chases as long as possible. Durum mill 
representatives in this market have re- 
ceived instructions to hereafter quote 
semolinas on a per pound basis instead 
of per barrel. On the old basis, No. 2 
semolina is quoted at $6.25@6.50 bbl, 
jute; No. 3 semolina, $6@6.20; fancy 
durum patent, $5.75@6. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6@6.50 bbl, 
standard patent $5.75@6.30, first clear 
$4.60@5.15, second clear $3.25@3.75; 
hard winter short patent $5.60@6.20, 95 
per cent patent $4.90@5.50, straight $4.70 
@5.10, first clear $4.25@4.60; soft win- 
ter short patent $5.20@5.60, standard 
patent $4.85@5.20, straight $4.60@4.90, 
first clear $4.30@4.50. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed was dull early in the week 
ending Jan, 19, but later it strengthened, 





and a decided improvement in demand 
became noticeable. Buying is quite gen- 
eral, with the country trade showing 
signs of life. Eastern buyers are inquir- 
ing, and mixers are coming in after sev- 
eral weeks of inactivity. Another fac- 
ter in the strength is the tightening up 
in offerings, which up to a week ago 
were fairly plentiful. The market, as a 
whole, is much healthier, and continued 
improvement is looked for. 

Spring bran is quoted at $27.50@28.25 
ton, hard winter bran $28.50@29.50, soft 
winter bran $29@29.50, standard mid- 
dlings $27.50@28.50, flour middlings $30 
@33, red dog $32.50@35. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oem, BINED cess vecs 40,000 37,000 92 
Previous week ..... 40,000 38,000 95 
WOOF OHO cccccssces 40,000 23,000 58 
Two years ago..... 40,000 17,000 41 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash market has been steady, 
compared with the options, but business 
was not of very large volume. This was 
due to some extent to continued light re- 
ceipts, but with no heavy flour buying, 
mills are not as anxious as previously. 
However, all good milling wheat sold 
readily at firm premiums. This was es- 
pecially true of red winter, receipts of 
which are extremely light. An interest- 
ing feature was the purchase of red 
wheat by a local mill from another mill, 
which indicates that receipts in certain 
localities must be sufficient. 

The trade looks for red wheat and all 
good milling wheat to go up as the op- 
tions go down. Premiums on red wheat 
were especially strong the past week, and 
show a gain of several cents. Receipts 
showed some gain for the week, although 
only a small percentage of them were 
soft wheat. They totaled 115 cars, 
against 76 the week before, and 178 a 
year ago. Sales for shipment amounted 
to 183,000 bus. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 3@5c 
over May, No. 2 red 2@5c over, No. 3 
red 1@38c over; No. 1 hard May price 
to 4c over, No. 2 hard lc under to 4c 
over, No. 3 hard 3c under to 2c over; 
No. 1 yellow hard May price to Ic un- 
der, No, 2 yellow hard May price to 2c 
under; No. 1 dark northern 8@12c over, 
No. 2 dark 5@l1l1c over, No. 1 northern 
May price to 8c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.114@ 
1.18% bu, No. 2 red $1.10%@1.13%4, No. 
3 red $1.09144@1.11%; No. 1 hard $1.08% 
@1.12%, No. 2 hard $1.074@1.12%, No. 
3 hard $1.054% @1.10%; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.164%@1.20%, No. 2 dark $1.13% 
@1.19%, No. 1 northern $1.08%@1.16%. 

Daily closing prices of May, July and 
September wheat at Chicago: 


May July Sept. 
} ee RUT $1.09% $1.07% $1.065% 
pe” Prerreer 1.08 %& 1.06% 1.06% 
pS eererrr 1.09% 1.07% 1.06 % 
LP Ss ccacacan 1.09% 1.07% 1.06% 
OS ree 1.09% 1.07% 1.06% 
SOR, BB cescccvse 1.08% 1.06% 1,06 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn was higher, although it be- 
gan to ease off some toward the week 
end. Offerings were somewhat less, but 
demand also slowed up a little. Sales 
for shipment totaled 435,000 bus, and 
receipts were 1,010 cars, compared with 
1,055 the previous week, and 1,502 a year 
ago. No. 2 mixed was quoted at 78c 
bu, No. 3 mixed 76%@77%c, No. 4 
mixed 76@76%4c, No. 5 mixed 75c; No. 
2 yellow 79%4c, No. 3 yellow 78%c, No. 
4 yellow 754%@i7iéc, No. 5 yellow 73% 
@i75%c; No. 3 white 79c, No. 4 white 
77@77%e, No. 5 white 76@76%c. 

Only a fair milling demand prevailed 
for rye. Receipts were a little heavier, 
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and prices a shade easier. No sales for 
shipment. Receipts totaled 26 cars, 
against 17 the week betore, and 58 a year 
ago. No. 2 was quoted at 72%c bu. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Jan. 19, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


-~Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bblis..... 231 258 146 193 
Wheat, bus.... 295 476 449 319 
Corn, bus...... 2,071 3,470 1,893 2,746 
Oats, bus...... 1,088 1,396 994 1,411 
Rye, bus....... 39 211 15 232 
Barley, bus.... 211 204 87 77 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


There has been a slight improvement 
in the call for oil meal, although buying 
is still far from active. Country trade 
is coming in for car lots, but buying of 
any volume is limited. Mills continue to 
maintain a fair rate of capacity. Oil 
meal is quoted around $47@47.50 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago. 

Cottons meal has not shown much 
life for several weeks, but offerings are 
not plentiful at present. Buyers seem 
to be marking time, and only buy as 
needed. Cottonseed meal is held on a 
basis of $51 ton, f.o.b., Chicago for 48 
per cent. 


FLOUR CLUB MEETING 


A luncheon meeting of the Chicago 
Flour Club was held at noon on Jan. 17 
at the Atlantic Hotel. President John- 
son had called the meeting for the pur- 
pose of giving members an opportunity 
to discuss proposed national legislation 
affecting the flour trade. 

Members of the trade here had been 
aroused by the introduction of a bill, 
H. R. 742, by Representative Johnson, 
of Washington, which provides that the 
name and business address of a manu- 
facturer of a food product must be con- 
spicuously marked on the outside of a 
package. After some discussion, a reso- 
lution was adopted to the effect that the 
club vigorously opposed the passage of 
the bill, and instructed the secretary to 
address a letter to the chairman of the 
ways and means committee of the 
House of Representatives, advising him 
of their action and asking him to place 
before his committee the club’s protest. 

The club also adopted a resolution 
urging Congress to repeal the tax on 
telegraph and telephone messages as an 
aid to business. The flour trade uses 
the services of these companies to the 
extent of thousands of dollars annually. 


NOTES 

W. P. Ronan, flour broker, Chicago, is 
on a short business trip to Kansas City. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, Chica- 
go, who is at Allenhurst, Fla., is not ex- 
pected to return until late this month. 

F. W. Martin, president Hays Grain & 
Commission Co., Chicago, has been called 
to Los Angeles by the serious illness of 
his mother. 

J. P. Hessburg, manager consignment 
department Froedert Grain & Malting 
Co., Milwaukee, was in Chicago the latter 
part of the past week. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co. Salina, Kansas, re- 
mained over a day in Chicago following 
the Federation conference to meet sev- 
eral of his salesmen from near-by states. 

George A. Daut, Canton, Ohio, dis- 
trict manager for the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., was in Chicago 
during the past week, to confer with H. 
L. Beecher, treasurer and general man- 
ager of the concern. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, who left for 
Los Angeles a few weeks ago to partici- 
pate in the Bread Week of the Southern 
California Bakers’ Association, has been 
called back to Chicago suddenly by the 
illness of Mrs. Barnard. . 

Among members of the Chicago flour 
trade who attended the annual meeting 
of the Indiana Bakers’ Association at 
Indianapolis, Jan. 16-17, were H. B. 
Smith, H. L. Brainerd, Washburn-Cros- 
by Co., and John W. Burns, Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation. 

J. J. Badenoch, head of the J. J. 
Badenoch Co., grain dealer and mixed 
feed manufacturer, Chicago, and Mrs. 
Badenoch, on Jan. 12 celebrated the fif- 
tieth anniversary of their wedding. Mr. 
Badenoch was born in Scotland. He 
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came to America in 1857, and founded 
the J. J. Badenoch Co. in 1873. 

The Chicago office of the Washburp. 
Crosby Co. was a popular place for visi. 
tors during the past week. Among those 
calling were J. F. Bell, Guy A. Thomas, 
Franklin M. Crosby, C. C. Bovey, HH. R. 
McLaughlin, Minneapolis; W. R. Morris, 
Kansas City, and F. F. Henry, Buffalo. 

Members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade are actively engaged in arousing 


interest in the proposed reduction of 
taxes on all sales of grains for future 
delivery. Wires and letters are being 


sent to congressmen urging them to use 
their influence in having this tax re- 
moved, or at least reduced consider:)ly. 
L. F. Gates, former president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, is in Wasliing- 
ton in connection with this proposal. 
Charles H. Hulburd, treasurer !{ul- 
burd, Warren & Chandler, grain com- 
mission, Chicago, died on Jan. 14, «ged 
73. Mr. Hulburd was born in New Y ork, 
and a few years after arriving in ©hi- 
cago he entered the grain commission 
business with his uncle in the firn of 
Culver & Co. In 1893 he was one of 
the organizers of Hulburd, Warre: & 
Co., now known as Hulburd, Warren & 
Chandler. He also was president of the 
Elgin National Watch Co. Funeral 
services were held on Jan. 16 from his 
residence at 1138 Lake Shore Drive. 


MILWAUKEE 


Improvement in shipping directi ns 
and a slight increase in the general «un 
of sales set the week ending Jan. 19 
apart from the preceding four to six 
weeks by furnishing indications of cha: g- 
ing market conditions. The continicd 
absence of sizable orders for shipment 
beyond the customary 60-day period |: ft 
the market ony much in the same old 
rut for the time being, but the feeling is 
growing stronger that forward buying 
will be resumed before long. 

Both family and bakers patent fared 
well in the orders that came in during 
the week. Mills could have done a pretty 
respectable volume had they been dis- 
posed to fall in line with buyers’ views as 
to price. They are adhering strictly io 
limits established on the basis of the hiyh 
premiums which cash wheat is commani- 
ing, and which seem to be overlooked ly 
buyers when they base their views on 
the course ot the option market. The 
improved cash basis has served to keep 
flour prices very firm, and some interests 
have raised their minimum limit some- 
what to meet increased cost. At the 
close, on Jan. 19, fancy city brands of 
hard spring wheat patent were quoted at 
$6.35@6.75 bbl, standard patent at $6.1) 
@6.35, and straight at $5.90@6.20, in 98 
Ib cotton sacks. 

The market for clear flour is largel) 
nominal, inasmuch as local mills have 
practically nothing to offer, their limite: 
production being well absorbed by stand 
ing orders from established trade. The 
call for clear is not active, although ther: 
is some demand for the higher qualities. 
which are scarcest. Second clear is dul 
and in poor request, although there is no 
unwarranted accumulation, and at th 
advanced price named for red dog th 
low grade clear is being worked profit 
ably into that channel. At the close, on 
Jan. 19, fancy clear was quoted at $5@ 
5.25 bbl, first clear at $4.75@5.10, and 
second clear at $3.65@4.20, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons. 

The narrow spread between spring 
and Kansas patent has been made more 
tense by the proportionately greater ad- 
vance in the cash basis of winter wheat 
than in that of spring. Buyers’ ideas 
seem to be based more on the more nat- 
ural and normal difference than on the 
facts. While asking prices on Kansas 
have not been raised in proportion, it 
would appear that this is imminent. 
Competitive conditions therefore are ex- 
ceptionally keen, and selling is more a 
question of ape J than price. Sales 
still are largely of a consumptive char- 
acter, and business smacks of restraint. 
At the close, on Jan. 19, fancy brands 
of Kansas family patent were quoted at 
$6.40@6.65 bbls, standard patent at $6.05 
@6.40, straight at $5.75@6.10, and first 
clear at $4.50@5, in 98-lb cottons. 


RYE FLOUR 


momentous has occurred in 
our market since the spurt of 
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export buying some time ago, and the 
activities of the mills at present are con- 
fined almost entirely to making deliv- 
eries. Enough new business is being 
booked to keep them in a comfortable 
position, but the volume of unfilled busi- 
ness is steadily growing less. Water 
power mills in Wisconsin have encount- 
ered further obstacles in the extreme 
cold, which has made worse a bad situa- 
tion growing out of the low stage of 
water at which the winter was entered. 
As a rule, however, output is well main- 
tained at limits demanded by shipping 
directions, which continue to come rather 
freely, both on export and domestic ac- 
count. Prices are steady and held firm- 
ly, as the rye market is in a good posi- 
tion. At the close, on Jan. 19, pure 
white was quoted at $4.05@4.15 bbl, 
straight at $3.95@4.05, and pure dark at 
&8.70@3.85, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


‘ 


comparisons: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
I 18 sjectdenes 12,000 3,500 29 
week ..... 12,000 3,500 29 
P oasceseen 16,000 7,500 47 
1 rs ago..... 28,000 1,000 4 
1 ars ago 24,000 4,500 18 
Four irs ago....- 24,000 14,900 62 
cars ago....-. 18,000 11,300 63 

MILLFEED 

Spot prices have been advanced $2 ton 


on iniddlings, due to a much better de- 
mend. While bran is not wanted in the 
sume active way, values are firmer and 
mills are asking $1 more for immediate 
‘puent. Deferred offers of middlings 
\so $2 higher, with deferred bran up 


\ better feeling pervades the entire 
illfeed trade, the only exception being 
ihat consumers are fighting hard to do 
with as little as possible, deeming prices 
too high. “Millfeed is selling practically 
on the same level as a year ago, when the 
grain basis was considerably higher, and 
this is neither relished nor fully under- 
stood by the average farmer. Conse- 
quently, the use of suostitutes is general 
and retail feed trade finds it hard to 
keep business normal. 

Advances are general throughout the 
list. Flour middlings are $1@1.50 higher 
and red dog advanced $1. Rye feed is 
stronger and nominally $1.50@2 higher. 
Hominy feed is about unchanged. Oat 
feed is again taking a place in the mar- 
ket demand, and is up $1@1.50. Mills 
quote standard bran at $28@28.50 ton, 
winter bran $28.50@29, standard fine 
middlings $28.50@29, flour middlings 
$29.50@30, red dog $32.50@33, rye feed 
$23.50@25, hominy feed $33.50, reground 
oat feed $14@15, old process oil meal 
347@48, cottonseed meal $46@53, and 


gluten teed $39.40, in 100-Ib_ sacks, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 
CORN GOODS 


Some business is being transacted by 
corn mills, but comphaint is general that 
trade is highly unprofitable, because sales 
can only be made at material concessions 
from the prices which mills are obliged 
to establish to meet costs. The price of 
corn is abnormally high and has ad- 
vanced further, and buyers are not dis- 
posed to meet the situation. There is 
plenty of business to be had at a price, 
but this is very unsatisfactory, although 
it keeps the wheels turning. While white 
corn advanced to 80c bu during the week, 
with but a small recession from the peak, 
the price of cereals has been kept un- 
changed from a considerably lower basis 
recently reached. At the close, on Jan. 
19, corn flour was nominally quoted at 
$1.95@2.05, corn meal at $1.90@2, and 
corn grits at $1.95@2.05, in 100-lb sacks, 
at the mill. 


CASH GRAIN 


Wheat closed unchanged for spring 
and 2@3c higher for winters. Receipts, 
19 cars; previous week, 26; last year, 85. 
All kinds wanted bv milling and shipping 
buyers. Offerings very small, and choice 
milling grades scarce. Premiums ad- 
vanced. No. 1 dark northern 5@9c over 
Minneapolis May price; No. 1 hard win- 
ter 2@5c over May; No. 1 red winter 
6@8ce over May. No. 1 dark Dakota 
northern cl at $1.18@1.22, No. 2 
$1.16@1.20, No. 3 $1.13@1.18; No. 1 hard 
winter $1.10@1.13, No. 2 $1.08@1.12, No. 
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8 $1.04@1.07; No. 1 red winter $1.15@ 
1.16, No. 2 $1.14@1.15, No. 3 $1.08@1.13; 
No. 1 mixed $1.07@1.15, No. 2 $1.06@ 
1.13, No. 3 $1.04@1.11. 

Rye closed unchanged and easy. Re- 
ceipts, 16 cars; previous week, 16; last 
year, 59. Demand fair and offerings in- 
adequate, millers and shipping buyers 
being in market. Basis improved, No. 2? 
selling 1%4@2c under May price. No. 1 
closed at 72%4c; No. 2, 7154@72%c; No. 
3, 70% @72c; No. 4, 67@70c. 

Corn closed 1@3%c higher. Receipts, 
132 cars; previous week, 152; last year, 
413. White wanted at steady premiums 
over yellow and mixed. Offerings small- 
er and well absorbed. No. 3 white ranged 
at May price to %c over, yellow being 
1@2c under May and mixed 2@S8c under, 
as to moisture and color. No. 3 white 
closed at 78%c; No. 3 yellow, 764@ 
764%4c; No. 3 mixed. 75@76c. 

Oats closed %@Ic higher. Receipts, 
140 cars; previous week, 99; last year, 
193. Good shipping and local demand 
for all descriptions. Offerings light and 
basis better; No. 3 white spot ranging at 
4c under to 4c over May price, as to 
weight. No. 3 white closed at 46%@ 
4744c. 

Barley closed 1@2c higher. Receipts, 
100 cars; previous week, 74; last year, 
138. Offerings moderate and demand 
good for choice, but intermediate and 
low grades slower. Choice to fancy, 46 
@48-lb test, quotable at 80@8Ic; fair to 
good, 48@45-lb test, 66@80c;_ light 
weight, 38@42-lb test, 60@72c; feed and 
rejected, 60@63c. Iowa was quoted at 
62@80c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 65@ 
8lc; Minnesota, 62@80c; Dakota, 60@ 
75e. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
19 1923 


1924 1923 24 
Flour, bbls... 32,870 20,660 21,860 20,710 
Wheat, bus.. 26,600 119,000 46,700 45,450 
Corn, bus.... 198,400 612,720 235,623 527,289 


Oats, bus.... 308,000 419,500 153,300 416,900 


Barley, bus.. 158,000 214,880 61,560 657,480 
Rye, bus..... 19,810 91,975 16,300 143,645 
Feed, tons... 780 300 9,053 8,204 


NOTES 


William H. Cahill, sales manager Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, is 
looking after the interests of the mill in 
Ohio territory. 

Damage of $10,000 was caused on Jan. 
14 by fire of unknown origin in the plant 
of the Evansville (Wis.) Grain & Feed 
Co. Insurance fully covers the loss. Re- 
pairs and replacements will be made at 
once. 

Ignatz Weisskopf, 306 Twenty-third 
Street, Milwaukee, receiver of the Purity 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, manufacturin 
macaroni, spaghetti, etc., has requeste 
permission from the court to sell the 
personal property for $2,000. A hear- 
ing will be held Jan. 26 by Judge Fritz. 

Fire on Jan, 14 totally destroyed the 
feed mill, warehouse and grain ware- 
house of Ernest Biddick & Co., Living- 
ston, Wis. Only a short time ago new 
equipment costing about $3,500 was in- 
stalled in the mill and elevator. The 
loss is estimated at $15,000, with insur- 
ance of $9,000. The plant probably will 
be rebuilt. 

Among new members admitted to the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce by the 
directors at their monthly meeting on 
Jan. 15 is Otto Bausenbach, secretary 
and treasurer Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., Milwaukee. James F. Howard 
and Charles J. Steinbrecher, connected 
with Milwaukee grain concerns, also were 
elected to membership. 

Herman A. Wille, proprietor of H. A. 
Wille & Co., feed and grain dealers, 
1730 State Street, Milwaukee, died Sun- 
day, Jan. 13, at the age of 62 years. He 
came to Milwaukee from Germany when 
three years old, and after leaving school 
devoted his career to the grain and feed 
trade, establishing his own business in 
1901. His wife and two sons survive 
him. 

Elred R. Myer, ot Akron, Ohio, has 
accepted the position of general sales 
manager for the M. Carpenter Baking 
Co., Milwaukee, orie of the largest whole- 
sale bakery concerns in the Middle West. 
He fills the vacancy caused by the death 
of Joseph B. Fuerth on Nov. 25. Mr. 
Myer has been connected with large bak- 
ri concerns in Omaha, Kansas City and 
Akron for more than 15 years. 

L, E, Meven, 
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ST. LOUIS 


Both domestic and export flour de- 
mand is quiet, and little interest can be 
created among buyers, regardless of how 
attractive the price made may be. The 
feeling still persists that lower prices 
will be in effect around Feb. 1, and this 
opinion was strengthened by the break 
in the option market after Chicago May 
wheat had stayed around $1.09@1.10 for 
several days. 

However, there is some new domestic 
business daily, though for the most part 
only in small quantities, and the general 
condition is rather firm, partly due to 
the fact that shipping directions are 
coming in at a satisfactory rate. Credits 
are a little slow in some sections, but 
the majority of the mills report little 
difficulty in this respect. 

The feeling that existed prior to Jan. 
1 that good milling wheat would soon 
bring a heavy premium is rapidly disap- 
pearing, at least so far as soft winter 
wheat is concerned. Grain dealers in St. 
Louis who are buying for country mill 
accounts state that lately there has been 
a surprisingly heavy movement of wheat 
from the farms, and that many of the 
interior mills in this section are obtain- 
ing all they need directly from the pro- 
ducers. 

Clears, particularly the hard winter 
wheat product, are actively in demand 
for export. Several American exporters 
have been in this market almost continu- 
ously of late for this grade, and offerings 
are absorbed about as promptly as made. 
However, it is very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to get buyers for foreign ac- 
counts to meet any price advances. 

Flour quotations on Jan. 19: spring 
first patent $6.10@6.40 bbl, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; standard patent $5.90@ 
6.10, first clear $4.50@5; hard winter 
short patent $5.60@6, straight $4.75@ 
5.10, first clear $4@4.25; soft winter 
short patent $5.50@5.90, straight $4.50 
@A.90, first clear $4@4.25. 

MILLFEED 

A slightly stronger feeling has pre- 
vailed in the locai millfeed market the 
past several days, due more largely to 
anticipation of future calls than to ac- 
tual business, as demand remains rather 
quiet and the movement is light. The 
supply of feed in some sections of the 
South seems to be getting very light, and 
an improved demand is expected from 
that section in the near future. Hard 
winter bran was quoted on Jan. 19 at 
$28.50@29 ton, soft winter bran $29@ 
29.50, and gray shorts $31@32. 

FLOUR . OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Tam. BSED cc cvccsvscvcsscve 37,600 58 
Previous week .........++. 36,100 56 
TOOE GOD ccscccccsecccrtes 15,900 31 
TWO YOGTE BO .ccccsccccse 27,500 54 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Sam, BBD Kevvesvvvcssosve 37,400 43 
Previous week .........-+. 49,700 57 
WORF BHO ccccccccccccccece 38,300 49 
Two years ago ........+.-+. 34,400 44 


WHEAT 

Selected soft wheat of the better 
grades brought fairly steady prices and 
met with fair demand during the week 
ending Jan. 19, buying for local mills 
and scattered shipping orders absorbing 
about all of the wheat, but there 
was not much demand for common quali- 
ties. Hard wheat was nominal, and very 
little of any grade was offered. Re- 
ceipts were 260 cars, against 227 in the 
previous week, Cash prices: No. 1 red, 





$1.16; No. 2 red, $1.14@1.15; No. 3 red, 
$1.12@1.13; No. 2 hard, $1.11. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Demand for corn was less keen than 
recently, and the impression is that it 
has been pretty well filled up, yet on 
every dip good buying was noted. Sell- 
ers were also less active, though there 
was some pretty lively liquidation on 
at times. Very little change in oats was 
noted. Cash demand was light, and the 
market generally inactive. 

Receipts uf corn were 446 cars, against 
481 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 3 corn 76@77c, No. 4 corn 74@7é5c, 
No. 5 corn 72c; No. 3 yellow 80@8lc, 
No. 4 yellow 75@76c, No. 5 yellow 72@ 
73c, No. 6 yellow 69c; No. 3 white 81@ 
82c, No. 4 white 75@77c, No. 5 white 74c. 
Oats receipts, 333 cars, against 158. 
Cash prices: No. 2 white, 48@49c; No. 3 
white, 47@48c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
79,890 127,750 108,910 
Wheat, bus 483,600 759,600 356,040 680,010 
Corn, bus..1,001,000 808,600 584,800 443,760 
Oats, bus.. 984,000 1,274,000 660,410 1,007,730 
Rye, bus... 3,900 7,700 1,570 12,140 
Barley, bus 14,400 22,400 13,090 10,010 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, per 100 
Ibs, by St. Louis mills: cream meal $2.05 
@2.15, standard meal $1.95@2.05. 

St. Louis quotations on rye products, 
in 98-lb cottons: fancy white patent 
$4.80@4.90, standard white patent $4.70 
@4.80, medium white 9%4.55@4.65, 
straight $4.45@4.55, fancy dark $3.85@ 
3.95, extra low grade dark $3.55@3.65, 
rye meal $3.85@3.95. 


NOTES 


John H. Peek, of the Percy Kent Bag 
Co., Buffalo, was in St. Louis recently 
on business. 

F. E. Roth, of the Gooch Milling & 
Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb., was in St. 
Louis on business recently. 

E. L. Stancliff, general manager George 
P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, has re- 
turned from Nebraska and Kansas City. 

Fire of unknown origin recently 
caused $1,000 damage to a warehouse of 
the Charles Wunderlich Cooperage Co., 
St. Louis. 

Lawrence B. Lund, sales manager for 
the Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
recently visited the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange. 

Fred Lake, of the Hall-Baker. Grain 
Co., Kansas City, was a recent visitor on 
*change. He attended the meeting of 
millers in Chicago. 

Christian Bernet, of the Bernet, Craft 
& Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis, ac- 
companied by his wife, is spending sever- 
al weeks in the East. 

A. T. Bales, eastern and southern sales 
manager for the George P. Plant Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, spent several days in 
Kansas City on business. 

Charles Rippon, traffic commissioner 
for the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
recently spent two weeks in the East in 
connection with traffic matters. 

Louis A. Valier, of the Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, who returned 
from Florida recently, has gone back to 
that state on account of his health. 

Carroll Wilson, formerly with the Port- 
land (Oregon) Flour Mills Co., will‘leave 
shortly for the East to represent the 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, in 
Massachusetts. . 

Clarence Meyer, manager of the mill- 
feed department of the Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis, who has returned 
from a business trip in Arkansas, states 
that there is a shortage of feed in that 


Flour, bbls. 88,700 
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state which will probably result in a 
heavy demand. 

The Paragould (Ark.) Milling Co., the 
warehouse of which was recently burned, 
will rebuild as soon as possible. The 
new structure will include rolls for grind- 
ing corn chop. 

A St. Louis council of the National 
Transportation Institute has been formed 
for the purpose of studying transporta- 
tion problems and pons the results of 
such study before the public. 

George C. Martin, Jr., of the Martin 
& Knowlton Grain Co., St. Louis, was in 
Washington recently with the delegation 
which attempted to bring the national 
Democratic convention to this city. 

N. L. Moffitt, of the Moffitt-Napier 
Grain Co., St. Louis, together with his 
wife and daughter, will leave St. Louis 
soon for a Mediterranean cruise. They 
will sail from New York on Feb. 2. 

Ferd P. Meyer, of the John F, Meyer 
& Sons Milling Co., St. Louis, is a mem- 
ber of the advanced gifts committee of 
the organization to raise $200,000 in St. 
Louis for the relief of starving children 
in Germany. 

E, C. Andrews, president of the Black 
& White Milling Co., East St. Louis, III, 
who has been confined to his home with 
a heavy cold, is gradually improving and 
was at his office for a short time one 
day during the past week. 

Oscar Wagner, Jr., who has been with 
K. & E. Neumond, Inc., flour exporters, 
New Orleans, for the past 12 years, is 
now doing business under his own name, 
with offices in the Pierce Building, St. 
Louis, but continues to buy for his for- 
mer firm in this market. 


Dr. L. C. Gray, United States agri- 
cultural economist, in an address before 
the twelfth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Drainage Congress gave warning 
that four or five years of depression con- 
fronts the farmer who depends for his 
livelihood entirely on cereal crops. 

At the annual meeting of the St. Louis 
Grain Club, held Jan. 15 at the Statler 
Hotel, the following officers were elect- 
ed: W. J. Klosterman, president; T. 
Maurice Scott, vice president; E. J. Giss- 
ler, secretary-treasurer. Executive board: 
John Chilton, Louis Schultz, Logan Bax- 
ter, George Kelly and George Ichtertz. 

Hearing of testimony in support of 
the petition for application of the St. 
Louis basis on class and commodity 
freight from Iowa points into Texas, 
filed by the board of railroad commis- 
sioners of Iowa, was recently held in St. 
Louis by William A. Disque, examiner 
for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Present freight rates between 
Iowa and Texas points are higher on 
class and commodity freight than be- 
tween St. Louis and Texas points. 





MEMPHIS 

Conditions in the flour trade showed 
practically no change during the seven 
days ending Jan. 17, and movement was 
sufficient only to take care of jobbers’ re- 
quirements, which were not heavy, for 
the territory served by this market is 
adhering to its policy of anticipating 
nothing and keeping stocks at a mini- 
mum. The average firm is more con- 
cerned over pushing its collections than 
in making new commitments, 

It is believed that the 1924 cotton acre- 
age will be just as large as can be 
properly handled and financed, although 
the question of sufficient labor is going 
to be important. While there is some 
movement of Negroes back from the 
North and East because of cold weather, 
this tendency is not important enough to 
affect the labor supply. Reports already 
coming to hand from seed houses indi- 
cate that in the upper edge of the cotton 
belt and extending into those sections 
that have not previously undertaken to 
grow cotton there will be quite an ef- 
fort this season to raise some of this 
staple. 

Flour prices during .the week have 
shown practically no changes, with soft 
winter short patents ranging $7@7.25, 
although some mills were —s more 
for their special brands. Unchanged 
prices also prevailed for hard wheat 
flours, with a steady undertone. 

Millfeed quiet. Quotations on wheat 
bran, $80 track, Memphis, and $33.50 for 
gray shorts, seemed to be regarded as 
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too high by consumers. Movement of 
sweet mixed feeds was said to be better. 

Corn meal was firm, and an advance 
of 10c bbl was announced on Jan. 17 by 
most mill representatives. Early in the 
week, quotations as low as $4.10 and 
$4.25 were plentiful, and some business 
was done at those figures, but the basis 
from the larger mills later became $4.40, 
and nothing booked further away than 
60 days. Demand is fairly good, with 
many jobbers giving their trade the bene- 
fit of the recent low prices. 


NOTES 


Samuel Mincer, a grain operator in the 
Chicago market, spent Jan. 10 here, en 
route to Florida and Cuba, accompanied 
by his daughter. 

C. B. Stout, president Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., is home after a business trip 
to Chicago and St. Louis. He reports 
business quiet, but a steady flow of 
orders for small lots for immediate ship- 
ment. 

News has been received here of the 
death of Charles Seehorn at Bristol, 
Tenn., on Jan. 13, after a brief illness. 
He formerly resided here, and was for 
many years a flour salesman in the 
Southeast. 


At the annual election of the Memphis 


Merchants’ Exchange, Vernon L. Rogers, © 


president, and J. Campbell Jones, vice 
president, were the only ones elected not 
directly engaged in the grain or milling 
trade. They had no opposition. The 
new directors are S. T. Pease, T. L. An- 
drews, J. B. Edgar, W. P. Brown, L. P. 
Cook, W. R. Smith-Vaniz, S. F. Clark 
and T. B. Jones. Walter J. Fransioli 
had no opposition for secretary. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Domestic flour demand for the seven 
days ended Jan. 17 was quiet, although 
a few sales of Kansas patent were re- 
ported by dealers. Export demand is 
stronger, especially in central Europe, 
Cuba and Mexico, while orders from most 
tropical countries are encouraging. 

Recent decisions of the Gulf Shipping 
Conference are taken as an indication that 
steamship rates for all commodities will 
increase. Flour rates to Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam, which had been fixed at 18 
@20c, were advanced, during the week, 
to 2lc for February loading and 22c for 
March. Rice rates to Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam and Hamburg were advanced 
from 20c to 22%c, February loading. 

The fall in the value of the franc is 
blamed for the decline in flour and grain 
movement to French Atlantic ports. On 
Jan. 17 the franc was quoted in New Or- 
leans at 23 to the dollar. 

Mills’ prices to dealers, on Jan. 17, 
basis 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New Or- 
leans: 


Okla- 

Spring Kansas homa Illinois 
Short patent... $6.65 $5.70 $5.80 $7.26 
95 per cent ... 6.35 5.60 5.60 6.70 
100 per cent .. 6.00 5.40 5.40 6.25 
. Mere re ere 5.75 5.20 5.20 5.75 
Weret C1OSP oocs cece 4.85 4.80 5.00 
Second clear .. 4.25 4.25 ee 4.25 


Semolina, No. 2 $7.30, No. 3 $7; durum 
patent, $6.75. 

Wheat bran in bulk, per 100 Ibs, $1.65. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs: cream 
meal, $2.25 in cotton; grits, fine and 
coarse, in jutes, $2.25. 

Feedingstuffs: No. 2 oats 60%c bu, 
No. 3 59%%c; hay, No. 1 alfalfa $83.50 
ton, No. 2 alfalfa $31, No. 1 timothy $25. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MOVEMENT 


S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the Board of Trade, 
reports having inspected 74,000 bus 
wheat and 248,571 bus corn for export 
up to Jan. 17. It is predicted fully 
500,000 bus more corn will be inspected 
this month. Mr. Fears’s office reports 
elevator stocks as follows: wheat, 235,000 
bus; corn, 401,000; oats, 41,000; rye, 19,- 
000. 

Flour exportations to the tropics in 
the seven days ended Jan. 17, showed an 
increase, when four of the principal 
steamship lines serving Cuba, Mexico, 
Central and South America took 20,902 
bags, compared with 18,239 the previous 
week, the same number of companies re- 
porting. 

The United Fruit Co. shipped 14,595 
bags to the following destinations: to 
Havana, 1,300; Santiago, 2,025; King- 
ston, 1,400; Limon, 500; Colon, 1,620; La 
Guayra, 25; Panama, 450; Salaverry, 50; 


Guayaquil, 2,580; Port Castilla, 1,220; 
Tela, 2,075; Guatemala City, 1,167; Port 
Barrios, 150; Belize, 33. 

The Standard Fruit & Steamship Co. 
figures: to La Ceiba, 1,240; Vera Cruz, 
1,500. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. reported moving 
1,517 bags flour as follows: to Port Cor- 
tez, 920; Bluefields, 101; Vera Cruz, 
496. This line also took 10 bags oats 
and 10 of corn to Bluefields, and 100 
bags oats and 400 of corn to Cienfuegos. 

The Morgan Line reported having 
shipped 2,050 bags flour to Havana. 


RICE MARKET 


Demand for rice was strong, both 
foreign and domestic, with the exception 
of France. Sales Jan. 16 at the New 
Orleans Board of Trade included fancy 
blue rose at 4%c, 4%c and 4 13-l6c per 
lb. Extra fancy blue rose is quoted at 
5% @5\4c, fancy Honduras at 64@6%%c, 
and fancy screenings at 24%, @2%c. 

Millers received 4,885 sacks rough rice 
and 6,995 pockets clean rice. Rice bran 
was quoted at $24@25 ton, and polish at 
$34@35, at mill. Receipts for the week 
thus far are 13,349 sacks rough, 22,854 
pockets clean; this season, 531,919 sacks 
rough, 550,160 pockets clean; same time 
last year, 201,569 sacks rough, 841,130 
pockets clean. 

NOTES 


Charles F. Rock, of the Carroll-Rock 
Sales Co., Kansas City, called on J. S. 
Waterman & Co. recently. 

Owen Moore, secretary Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., called on the 
New Orleans trade during the past week. 


Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta, steamship 
agents, have been loading the steamship 
Jeff Davis for Glasgow. Officials report 
this vessel will carry approximately 2,100 
bus wheat and corn. 

Edward Joubert, formerly connected 
with the Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis, has joined y. S. Waterman & 
Co., and handles flour manufactured by 
the H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Il. 

A. A. Dauterive, of Lafayette, La., 
who has represented the Consumers’ Bis- 
cuit Co., New Orleans, for six years in 
that territory, has resigned, to open a 
wholesale specialty house in Lafayette. 

The Holland-America Line proposes to 
send two of the largest ships that have 
ever been in the port of New Orleans 
here for cargo in the near future. They 
are the Ryndam, with a displacement of 
23,650 tons, scheduled to sail in May, 
and the Volendam, 25,620 tons displace- 
ment, to sail in April. 


The Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 
agent for the Holland-America Line, has 
been loading approximately 1,100 tons 
flour and 900 tons rice on the steamship 
Spaardam for Rotterdam and Amster- 
dam. This line reports it has discon- 
tinued calling at Vera Cruz until Mexico 
has become less turbulent. 

The New Orleans Board of Trade 
elected officers, Jan. 14, as _ follows: 
Thomas Cunningham, president; C. C. 
Cowells, first vice president; A. M. Dar- 
dis, second vice president; F. W. Kunz, 
third vice president. Directors: Geor 
A. Weigand, W. H. Hendren, John 
Gibbon, Jr., W. D. Seymour, J. M. 
Rogers, T. J. Ferguson, E. E. Lambert- 
son, Theodore Brent, J. Henry Lafaye, 
Jr., John M. Gehl, Gustave R. Westfelat, 
J. H. Edwards and Charles E. Carmier. 


The Southern Pacific (Morgan Line) 
has sold two of its vessels which have 
been operated in the New Orleans- 
Havana trade to the Munson Line. The 
reason for the sale, as given by the Mor- 

an Line, is that the Munson Line owns 

locking facilities at Havana and this will 
enable the new purchasers to operate on 
a paying basis. The Morgan Line op- 
erates 5 4. to the principal European 
ports, and has recently placed an order 
for a vessel to cost $2,000,000. The Mun- 
son Line will continue the service to Ha- 
vana. 

R. A. Suruivan. 





EVANSVILLE TOAST CAMPAIGN 

Cuicaco, I1u.—The bakers of Evans- 
ville, Ind., have organized a. committee 
consisting of bakers and representatives 
of a number of other lines, to conduct 
an active toast campaign. A luncheon 
was held on Dec. 31 at the Chamber of 
Commerce, at which John W. Burns out- 
lined the best way to conduct such a 
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movement and also told those present 
what had been done in Chicago and other 
cities. 

Present at this meeting were 27 repre- 
sentatives of the various lines of indys- 
try of Evansville, including the mayor, 
who indorsed the campaign and stated 
that his office would do all it could to 
assist. Committees on advertising, pub. 
licity, marketing of toasters, and finance 
were appointed, and members of these 
lines are now busy preparing plans. (. 
D. Feldman was named general chair- 
man, and Glen Ogle secretary. 

S. O. Werner. 





GLASGOW BAKERY JUBILEE 

Griascow, Scorranp.—Bilsland |}'ros, 
one of the biggest of Glasgow’s bakeries, 
celebrated its jubilee last year, and ‘ere 
has now been published an interesting 
souvenir book of the occasion. W ‘thin 
the past six years the firm has lost two 
of its founders, Sir William Bilsland and 
James Bilsland, two of the four br »th- 
ers who were the original partners of the 
concern. James Bilsland was engi ced 
in the preparation of the jubilee bvok, 
and his death before its publication was 
specially regrettable. The present ch :ir- 
man of the firm is John Bilsland. 

Sons of a farmer near Glasgow, the 
elder brothers became grocers in ti cir 
youth, and thus came into touch with ‘he 
retail bread trade. Soon the eldest, \  il- 
liam, started a bakery, and later is 
brothers joined him. The business raj id- 
ly developed, and the firm of Gruvy, 
Dunn & Co., biscuit manufacturers, was 
acquired before the war. Today tiie 
bakery sends out motor lorries over a 
wide area and also sends big consign- 
ments of bread by train to outlying parts 
of Scotland. 

That the firm is one of the most pro- 
gressive in Great Britain is evidenc:d 
by the welfare schemes organized fr 
its employees. Recently it opened a 
sports ground, and there is a standing 
works committee elected by the et- 
ployees, which acts in co-operation wi!) 
the board of directors in looking after 
the employees’ interests. 





MODERN BAKERY IN TRINIDAD 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—A modern bak 
ery is one of the flourishing new enter 
prises of Trinidad, British West Indie: 
according to a report received from A! 
fred L. Demorest, American vice consu 
in charge at Trinidad. The new concern, 
known as the Trinidad. biscuit factory, 
is owned by Bermudez Bros. & Co. 

This promises to become a thriving in- 
dustry, inasmuch as the fancy biscuits 
manufactured appear to be as good as 
the imported article and much cheaper. 
The factory, situated in the heart of the 
city, will give employment to dozens of 
boys and girls, who find it very difficult 
to get employment nowadays. This 
alone, it is said, the Trinidad buying 
public feels entitles the company to sup- 
port, aside from the merit of the prod- 
uct, which is declared to be really first 
class, i 

Many different kinds of biscuits are 
manufactured, among them being marie, 
soda, vanilla, lemon, almond, elite, family, 
sagu and others. Some are of the cream 
sandwich variety, some are cream wafers, 
and others are chocolate covered. The 
marie biscuits, the report asserts, are 
especially good. Pedro N. Betancourt, 
the manager of the plant, said that only 
the best grades of flour are used in the 
manufacture of the fancy biscuits. He 
added that the company intends manu- 
facturing cheap water crackers, which 
are sold locally. 

Cuartes.C. Hart. 





EUROPE’S FLOUR AND GRAIN TRADE 
A ty of Commerce report 
states: he demand for wheat on the 
continent of Europe eased off toward the 
end of 1923, but there was a better mill- 
ing demand in England. The Continent 
continues to be a fair buyer of flour. 
Comparatively small Russian rye ship- 
ments seemingly indicate that an effort 
is being made to export additional quan- 
tities of wheat, leaving the rye in the 
country. Should the Polish government 
accept farm taxes in rye it would prob- 
ably release up to 500,000 tons for export, 
depending on the transportation facili- 
ties, but no definite policy has yet been 
indicated.” 
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A STRANGE BILL 


On January 3 there was introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Con- 
Brand, of Ohio, a bill “to 
establish standard weights for inoves of 


gres sman 


bread and for other purposes.” Just 
what will be the ultimate fate of this 
hill is, of course, uncertain, but the bak- 
ers should watch it with a good deal 
interest. While the authority of the 
ral government is limited to inter- 
- commerce, the passage of such a 
sure as H, R. 4533 would be more 
iikely to provide a model on which 
separate states would tend to regu- 
their own bread laws. 

outstanding feature of this bill 

provision “that each loaf of bread 

weigh one pound, one and one half 
is, or a multiple of one pound.” 

ill also provides a tolerance “of 

jsunces per pound in excess of the 

‘ed weights, and of one ounce per 
d below the declared weight, in not 

than one loaf in each twenty-five 
loaves inspected or examined.” 

far, the bill is subject only to the 
ections which have for years been 
against the adoption of fixed 
dard weights for bread. It has re- 
peatedly been pointed out that there are 
marked dangers, both to the bakers and 
le public, in any law which definitely 
prohibits the sale of bread in loaves of 
desired size, provided the net weight 
carly stated. The arguments on this 
int need not here be reviewed; it is 
enough to point out that, owing to the 
difficulty of making changes in the retail 
price of bread, and the very small mar- 
gin of profit on each loaf, fixed weights 
very often mean unfortunate fluctuations 
in quality. 

rhe real difficulty with the proposed 
federal bread law occurs in the sections 
which state “that each loaf of bread and 
each set of twin or multiple loaves shall 
he completely wrapped in a manner so 
as to exclude contamination,” and “that 
the wrapper of each loaf of bread or of 
each set of twin or multiple loaves of 
bread shall bear a plain and conspicu- 
ous declaration of the net weight of the 
contents, together with the name of the 
manufacturer and the name of the place 
where manufactured.” 

This requirement that all bread sold 
or transported in interstate commerce 
must be wrapped is in itself something 
of an absurdity; it would be even worse 
if the states should see fit to alter their 
own bread laws to conform to the fed- 
eral model. Suppose, for example, that 
a restaurant situated in a town near the 
state line is buying its bread from a 
wholesale bakery just across the border. 
There is absolutely no reason why every 
loaf of such bread should be wrapped, 
and yet the proposed law would make 
the failure to wrap it a misdemeanor 
punishable by a heavy fine. 

The public is certainly entitled to 
know the exact weight of every loaf of 
bread it buys. It is by no means clear, 
however, that a law absolutely prohibit- 
ing the sale of loaves on the basis of 
marked net weight is in the real inter- 
ests of the consumers. Certainly it does 
not appear that every loaf of bread sold 
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in interstate commerce ought to be in- 
dividually wrapped. Above all, since a 
federal bread law is sure to be used as 
a model by the individual states, the 
bakers will do well to consider very seri- 
ously whether they want a national law 
which not only fixes the weight of every 
loaf of bread sold, but makes the selling 
of unwrapped bread under any circum- 
stances a misdemeanor. 


IT WORKS BOTH WAYS 


The president of the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America, Mr. Eugene 
Lipp, in his New Year’s message to the 
trade, made special reference to the dis- 
astrous bread price wars of a year ago, 
and pointed out that the consuming pub- 
lic itself does not, in the long run, sup- 
port a policy of selling bread at less 
than cost. “No one expects us to engage 
in philanthropy when in productive busi- 
ness,” his message continued. “An un- 
reasonable price, above or below a fair 
price, will not increase trade. It is a 
poor citizen who so conducts his business 
that neither he nor his competitors can 
pay any income tax.” 

Absolutely sound doctrine, as many— 
perhaps most—of the bakers _ have 
learned for themselves, sometimes at 
heavy cost. The bread price war is ruin- 
ous to all who take part in its; the trade 
apparently won thereby is only tem- 
porary, and it is valueless because the 
added volume means only increased net 
losses; the public acquires distrust of all 
concerns which cut prices merely to ad- 
vance them again. 

There is, however, something more than 
this to the story. What is true for the 
baker in his selling methods is equally 
applicable to his buying. He does not 
profit by selling his bread at a loss; 
neither does he profit by trying to buy 
his flour at a loss to the miller. Many 
bakers, even though they have learned 
the folly of bread sales below cost, do 
their buying on the bargain hunting prin- 
ciple of attempting to buy flour for less 
than it is worth. 

In this they are bound to fail. A slight 
change of wording makes Mr. Lipp’s 
statement applicable to the relations be- 
tween the baker and the miller: “Don’t 
expect the miller to engage in philan- 
thropy when in productive business.” Let 
the baker use the advantages of his posi- 
tion to require the delivery of uniformly 
good flour; let him get all the legitimate 
service out of the miller that he reason- 
ably can; but by all means let him re- 
member that unless the miller can show 
a fair margin of profit, his customers will 
suffer along with himself. 

“Never look a gift horse in the mouth” 
is all well enough if one is not planning 
to ride the horse; if life and limb are to 
be intrusted to the beast, it is better to 
refuse the present altogether than to 
take long chances. The baker, knowing 
that his own trade is absolutely depend- 
ent on the sustained quality of his prod- 
ucts, cannot afford to experiment with 
gift flour; no matter how cheap its price 
may be, if its quality is unsatisfactory 
it igfa costly bargain. Selling at a fair 


profit has become an accepted principle 
of the baking industry, quite as much 
for the protection of the public as for 
its own welfare; buying its supplies at a 
fair profit to the seller thereof ought to 
be regarded as equally fundamental, and 
for exactly the same reasons. Every 
baker knows that, in the long run, cut 
prices mean poor bread; let him remem- 
ber that they mean poor flour as well. 


A CONTRAST 


At the annual convention of the In- 
diana Bakers’ Association, held in In- 
dianapolis a few days ago, the president 
of the association, Mr. A. W. Wilkinson, 
presented in striking form a comparison 
between the baking industry as it was 
twenty years ago and as it is today. 
The comparison was in the form of two 
quotations, one from the “New Ameri- 
canized Encyclopedia” of twenty years 
ago, and the other from the latest edi- 
tion of the “Encyclopedia Americana.” 

The first item pointed out that “the 
art of baking, although it is the most 
important of all industries connected 
with the preparation of human food, is 
one which is still carried on in the most 
crude and primitive manner. While 
modern inventions and the progress of 
improvement have changed the condi- 
tions under which nearly all arts and 
manufactures are conducted, the baking 
of bread is still conducted as it was dur- 
ing the palmy days of ancient Greece. 
The nature of the processes necessary 
for the preparation of bread, the limited 
time it will keep, and the consequent 
impossibility of storing the product or 
sending it any considerable distance, tend 
to keep the trade in the position of a 
limited and local handicraft. It is, 
therefore, not a pursuit which attracts 
capitalists, and master bakers are mostly 
in the position of small tradesmen, with- 
out either the inclination or ability to in- 
vest money in expensive machinery and 
fittings.” 

The second quotation runs thus: “Mod- 
ern bakery shops in America, equipped 
with costly and intricate machinery, have 
attained to the dignity of factories with 
a daily consumption of flour ranging 
from twenty to two hundred barrels, and 
a daily output of over five thousand to 
fifty thousand loaves of bread. Bread, 
rolls, biscuits and cakes are all produced 
on a large scale, and of such quality and 
price that it is no longer an object of 
the housewife in our larger cities to have 
the baking of these products done at 
home, excepting perhaps out of senti- 
mental promptings: say, the wedding 
cake or the birthday cake.” 

Every baker is aware of the general 
character of the change in the baking 
industry which Mr, Wilkinson pointed 
out, but it is not often that this trans- 
formation is so graphically illustrated. 
Even today, however, there are some 
bakers to whom the earlier quotation 
more or less applies,—who are still “in 
the position of small tradesmen, without 
either the inclination or ability to invest 
money in expensive machinery and fit- 
tings.” It is for each baker to decide 


for himself whether he wants to be a 
tradesman of “the palmy days of an- 
cient Greece” or a manufacturer belong- 
ing in the United States in 1924, 


A BAD JOKE 


Not long ago a paper manufacturing 
company in Connecticut saw fit to in- 
clude in its house organ an unsigned 
article entitled “Bread May Be in Old 
Kentucky.” This article is sufficiently 
summarized by the following sentences: 

“After the miller gets through robbing 
the flour of its food elements, the big 
bakers strive to produce the largest pos- 
sible number of loaves from a barrel of 
flour. The trade papers tell them just 
how to do it. Those papers also contain 
advertising of milk substitutes, egg sub- 
stitutes, pie fillers, doughnut compounds 
and other villainous messes. All the 
body building elements have been care- 
fully removed and sold for chicken feed. 
No wonder that the consumption of 
bread has fallen off. Syndicate bakeries 
and flour producers are simply cutting 
their own throats when they try to rob 
the public stomach and the public purse 
at one and the same time.” 

When the president of the paper com- 
pany in question was asked to explain 
this extraordinary performance, he re- 
plied that “the material for this book- 
let is prepared by an advertising writer, 
and is never intended to be taken with 
great seriousness. His facetious style is 
well known to our readers, so that they 
laugh and think no about his 
‘cracks. We have talked this matter 
over with him, and he is of the opinion 
that he stated nothing unkind -or un- 
true.” 

No, barring the fact that the article 
largely consisted of misstatements, and 
its purpose was to cast discredit on the 
entire baking and flour milling industries, 
there was nothing “unkind or untrue” in 
it. And because of its “facetious style,” 
no one should think any more about it. 
The wag who spreads slander about his 
neighbor’s morals, the humorist who in- 
jures his competitor’s credit by false 
insinuations, is to be excused on the 
obvious ground that he is so funny. 

Why should a paper manufacturing 
concern lend its house organ to the 
propaganda of discredited newspaper 
“scientists” against white bread? ‘The 
president of the company has, indeed, 
offered to open the same columns to a 
three hundred word statement of the 
facts, but this is at best a poor remedy. 
The truth is not often sensational; it is 
the glaring: falsehood that attracts pub- 
lic attention. 

When a commercial organization puts 
its house organ into the hands of a pro- 
fessional advertising writer, it would do 
well at least to scrutinize carefully the 
material he puts out under the com- 
pany’s name. It would certainly not per- 
mit the libel of an individual under the 
thin disguise of humor; it is equally 
bound not to give publicity to the libel 
of an industry. The bakers and millers 
do not print articles declaring that all 
the paper manufacturers are robbers and 
crooks; they have never found satisfac- 
tion in that kind of alleged wit. 


more 
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Unusual Variety of Important Subjects Discussed at Indianapolis Convention 
—Action Taken to Start Active Toast Campaign— M. B. 
Whitehead, of Goshen, New President 


At the twentieth annual convention of 
the Indiana Bakers’ Association, held 


Jan. 16-17 at the Severin Hotel, Indian- . 


apolis, it was decided to conduct a toast 
campaign throughout the state, under 
the direction of the association’s advis- 
ory commission. 

The attendance, while not up to the 
average, was age mye 
and included the leading bakers of the 
state, and many supply and flour men. 
The committee had arranged a very in- 
teresting programme, and the members 
were invited to join in the discussions. 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 16 
The meeting opened with the singing 
of “America,” Edward T. Clissold, Bak- 
ers’ Helper, Chicago, leading. 


THE PRESIDENTS REPORT 


A. W. Wilkinson, of Rushville; presi- 
dent, in his address reviewed the prog- 
ress made by the Indiana association 
since it was organized in Peru in 1904. 
At the initial meeting only seven men 
were present, and plans were made to 
hold a meeting in Fort Wayne on April 
21, 1904, for the purpose of organizing 
and adopting bylaws. ‘That these men 
at the initial a laid a good foun- 
dation is shown by the progress made by 
the Indiana association in the interven- 
ing years. 

Continuing, Mr. Wilkinson said: “Per- 
haps the most outstanding feature of 
the baking industry today is the develop- 
ment and improvement in methods of 
manufacture. For these accomplish- 
ments we owe a debt of gratitude to the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. 


Many bakeries throughout the United 


States are models of up-to-date equip- 
ment. Practically every shop has some 
modern equipment, an 
the main reasons why the industry is 
now seventh of importance in the indus- 
trial world.” 

Mr. Wilkinson quoted the definitions 
of baking as given in the encyclopedia 
of 20 years ago and in one just issued. 
The difference between the two is sig- 
nificant, and portrays the remarkable de- 
velopment that has taken place in baking 
within the last two decades. Continuing, 
Mr. Wilkinson said: 

“What will another 20 years bring to 
the bakers of Indiana? Will science have 
progressed so far that our methods of 
today will seem crude? Will our equip- 
ment be replaced by machinery so dif- 
ferent in type as to make our most mod- 
ern machines of today obsolete? Will 
the bakers buy their own wheat and mill 
their own flour? Will wheat be made 
into fiour and flour into bread in almost 
one operation? What will be the mode 
of delivery in another 20 years? 

“Indiana bakers have ever been amon 
the leaders in the baking industry, an 
after taking our place among the lead- 
ers we must not be satisfied with just 
marking time. Let us make 1924 a 
shining example of what can be accom- 
plished by co-operative effort. With 
such tools to work with as the national 
toast campaign there are no heights to 
which we cannot ascend. Every baker 
should receive his share of this increased 
business if he will only make good 
bread.” 

THE SECRETARY'S REPORT 


C. P. Ehlers, secretary, in his annual 
report embodied the minutes of the 1923 
convention. He reviewed the activities 
of the association since then, telling of 
the different zone meetings held, of the 
work of the legislative committee and 
action taken from time to time to prove 
the constitutionality of the Indiana bread 
law. Mr. Ehlers advocated the adoption 
of the toast campaign and closed with 
a word of appreciation for the allied 
trades, which had made it possible for 
the association to publish its attractive 
32-page souvenir programme. 


ELECTRIC DELIVERY 


J. C. Boyers, general manager Ward 
Motor Vehicle Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
spoke on “Electric Delivery,” which he 
claimed to be most economical, com- 


this is one of ° 


pared with either the horse or gasoline 
car system, notwithstanding the advan- 
tages of the latter. He said: 

The horse and wagon take up too 
much room on the street. Most cities 
were not planned; like Topsy, they just 
grew. There is not enough room for in- 
——e traffic. Electrics take up less 
space than horses and wagons and gas 
cars. Expensive housing facilities must 
be provided for horses, wagons, grain, 
hay, bedding, harness, etc. Electrics re- 
quire one third to one half less space 
and, incidentally, they reduce the insur- 
ance rate. 

The mere transportation of food and 
bedding and offal to feed and bed and 
garbage the 65,000 horses in Greater New 
York presents more of a problem than 
it does to care for the food supply of a 
city of 65,000 human beings. It is dif- 
ficult enough to keep men on our farms 
to raise sufficient food for humans; we 
cannot spare their efforts to raise horse 
feed for city consumption. The horse 
needs not only a place but plenty of time 
in which to oy + The electric doesn’t 
get tired. The horse eats seven days a 
week, whether he works or not. 

The average speed of horsedrawn vehi- 
cles in New York City is 2.86 miles per 
hour. Electrics travel two to four times 
as fast as horses, under absolutely con- 
trolled speed. The horse can if? only 
in one direction effectively. e isn’t 
easy to maneuver. His mileage radius is 
limited. Experienced horsemen all agree 
that from 15 to 17 miles a day is a horse’s 
limit, if worked every day. The elec- 
tric’s practical operating radius is from 
two to three times that of the horse. 

“In looking for a substitute for the 
horsedrawn vehicle, fundamentally sound, 
economic and engineering principles must 
be observed. Sound engineering insists 
that the motor vehicle must be mechanic- 
ally suited to the work which it has to 
perform. 

“In general, all delivery work falls 
into two classes: first, the short haul, 
frequent stop service; second, the long 
haul, infrequent stop service. From 50 
to 85 per cent of city delivery work falls 
in the class of the short haul, frequent 
stop service. It is for this kind of work 
that the electric is designed and is ad- 
mirably adapted mechanically. Because 
of this excellent mechanical adaptation, 
the operating and maintenance costs are 
much lower than those of the gas car; 
in fact, are lower than those of the 
horsedrawn vehicle for the same service.” 

The appointment of committees and 
other routine matters concluded the 
morning session. 


VALUE OF MILK IN BREAD 


At the afternoon session, L. H. Wil- 
son, general manager Indiana Condensed 
Milk Co., Indianapolis, spoke on the 
value of milk in bread. e said: 

“It would ill behoove me, as a milk 
man, to undertake a technical discussion 
of the use of milk in the bakery, be- 
cause I feel I am addressing men who 
are past masters at baking, in all of its 
departments. Indiana bakers know that 
the use of milk increases the food value 
and gives to the loaf a desirable ten- 
derness and richness, besides keeping it 
moist longer than does water alone. 

“During 1923, figures will show a pro- 
duction of something like 100,000,000,000 
lbs of milk on American farms. To get 
an idea of the possibilities of this in- 
dustry, when joined with the baking in- 
dustry, we will take for granted that 
75,000,000 bbls of flour are used in com- 
mercial bakeries each year. If all of the 
bread made was milk bread, a 
to the government standard, it woul 
take 3 per cent of the total milk pro- 
duced in the United States, or 3,000,000,- 
000 Ibs. 

“If we a step further and make 
super bread, by using all the milk that 
can be usefully incorporated in the loaf, 
your industry would use more milk than 
is used in the manufacture of all the 
evaporated and condensed milks and ice 
cream factories during a given year. 
There is no reason why this should not 


be done. It is very pertinent, at this 
time, especially on account of the a 
parent distress of the wheat farmer. - If 
we can induce this farmer to diversify 
and to produce the 3,000,000,000 lbs of 
milk necessary for our bread, we not 
only can secure an increased consump- 
tion of our bakery products, but we can, 
at the same time, eliminate to an extent 
the political and economic unrest of the 
farmer.” 


NO DOUGH TIME PROCESS 


F. Stadelhofer, The Fleischmann Co., 
New York, discussed new no dough time, 
and thoroughly explained the process and 
its benefits. The speaker described as 
absurd the statements made by bakers, 
who had seen and tasted the results of 
this process, that the loaf made was 
without the old-time flavor, and that by 
adopting this method the baker would 
lose to some extent his individuality. 
Some bakers, he said, who have tried this 
process, claimed they did not get as good 
expansion in their bread as with other 
methods. The speaker brought out, 
however, that in certain localities, where 
bakers were trying for volume,. the con- 
sumption of bread was not as great as in 
localities where the trade was indifferent 
to volume, but put out quality bread. 

“The possibilities of the no dough time 
process are simply wonderful,” saiu Mr. 
Stadelhofer, and he specially referred to 
a demonstration which he had made be- 
fore the New York Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation last fall, which had met with 
general approval. In Canada, he said, 
the process has made wonderful strides. 
A baker there, who has 10 plants, started 
this method in one, and is now using it 
in all of his bakeries. He mentioned also 
the success the process had met with in 
New Orleans and other parts of the 
country. 

George M. Haffner, of Fort Wayne, 
who recently visited the Fleischmann lab- 
oratory in New York, said it was not 
only used for experimenting with yeast 
and other materials, but had been of- 
fered to the bakers of the country to 
help solve their problems. 

Edgar Evans, president Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, brought greet- 
ings from the Indiana Millers’ Associa- 
tion, and spoke on co-operation between 
bakers and millers. He substituted for 
J. A. Shields, president Indiana Millers’ 
Association, who was unable to be pres- 
ent. Mr. Evans, in discussing the wheat 
situation, referred to the 15,000,000 bus 
consumed in Indiana, 10,000,000 of which 
were imported from outside as flour. 
Bakers to some extent, he thought, could 
solve the wheat problem by helping the 
farmer reach a more prosperous condi- 
tion by making more profitable the grow- 
ing of Indiana wheat. He indorsed the 
different campaigns under way to in- 
crease the consumption of bread. 

“Bread and Meat for Health” was 
discussed by Charles W. Myers, director 
of trade relations, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago. He opened by saying that when 
the question of bread is mentioned, it is 
only natural to associate same with meat. 
Bread and meat have always been con- 
sidered commonplace, he said, in our 
daily diet, and go hand in hand to- 

ether. He asked what bakers were 

oing to stabilize the two products, and 
whether anything was being done to 

lace them on a higher status. Mr. 

yers displayed a variety of posters 
showing the use of bread with other com- 
modities, such as sau marmalade, 
jams, jellies, etc., and mentioned specific 
co-operation by meat packers, raisin 
growers and others. 

The president called upon visiting bak- 
ers, and among those heard from was 
Ray Stritzinger, Norristown, Pa., who 
brought greetings from the Pennsylvania 
Association of Baking Industry. He 
said that for the first time this associa- 
tion had recently held a midwinter meet- 
ing, in addition to its annual summer 
meeting. Charles Pfeifer, of Louisville, 
invited all present to attend the annual 
convention of the Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of America in Louisville, in May. 


THURSDAY, JAN. 17 


The first s er was Professor G. I. 
Christie, of Purdue University, La Fay- 
ette, whose subject was “Indiana Wheat 
and Its Possibilities.’ Purdue Univer- 
sity, he said, had been experimenting with 
seed wheats in recent years, some of 
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which were imported from Russia. The 
university sent a man to Europe to 
search for a wheat with a high protein 
content and a hard berry suitable for 
Indiana soil. Such a wheat was found, 
but the straw was too weak for the rank 
growth of a hot, moist climate. I ow- 
ever, a Michigan variety had the re- 
quired stren 4 of straw, and the two 
were crossed. From millions of indi- 
vidual plants grown, one was found 
which had a long, smooth head, red, high 
protein berry, hard and strong, and a 
sturdy straw. After 11 years of experi- 
menting the university now has enough 
seed to plant 40,000 acres this year, 
This wheat is called michikoff, and has 
been tested by Indiana millers and |iak- 
ers and found to be fine. 


THE TOAST CAMPAIGN 


John Burns, Chicago manager for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, «nd 
president of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, in discussing the } 0s- 
sibilities of a national toast campaizn, 
said: “Until the American Insti ite 
started its investigation of toast v ry 
little was known on the subject. One of 
the first things Dr. Rumsey did was to 
upset an idea that had prevailed ‘or 
years that bread, two or three days « d, 
made the best toast. He proved ti at 
fresh bread is the best, and that mz iy 
of the subtle flavors hidden in bre id 
were accentuated and brought out oy 
toasting.” 

Mr. Burns paid a tribute to the go.d 
work being done by the Wheat Coun i! 
of the United States, and added that e 
hoped the council would be backed | -y 
the manufacturers of wheat products 0 
that the good propaganda work start: (l 
can be kept going. 


PRESIDENT STRITZINGER’S ADDRESS 


Raymond Stritzinger, president Amer - 
can Bakers’ Association, addressed t! ~ 
meeting on what the national organiz.: - 
tion means to the baker, and narrate | 
its activities in recent vears. His ac 
dress was listened to with great interes 

Harrison Fuller, executive vice pres 
dent Wheat Council of the United State 
Chicago, talked at length on how to in 
crease the consumption of bread. H: 
said that the tendency of people to’ tur: 
away from bread in times of prosperit) 
can only be counteracted by educatiny 
them to the importance of bread in thei: 
diet for reasons of health and economy. 
and by presenting wheat products in 
their most attractive and palatabl« 
forms, The fact that bread is the best 
and cheapest food must be brought hom« 
to every man, woman and child in the 
country. 

Dr. L. A. Rumsey, American Institute 
representative from the Wheat Council, 
spoke on the organization work of toast 
campaigns, and what same meant. He 
mentioned briefly the result of cam- 
paigns in various cities, and suggested 
plans for such a movement. This was 
followed by brief talks from representa- 
tives of electrical concerns regarding 
toasters and their use. 

Frank Eighme, general manager Gro- 
cers’ Baking Co., Providence, R. I., gave 
his experiences in connection with the 
New England Bakers’ Association, and 
on toast campaigns conducted in his part 
of the country. C. W. Adolph, of the 
Leban Sales Co., Toledo, enumerated 
sales of electric toasters made to bak- 
ers, and said that in Jackson, Mich., 5,900 
had been sold through one baker. 

A eral discussion followed as to 
the advisability of a toast campaign in 
Indiana, and eventually A. L. Taggart, 
Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, made 
a motion that a toast campaign be in- 
dorsed by the association and that it 
instruct its advisory commission to sup- 
port the Wheat Council and its activi- 
ties throughout the state, which was 
unanimously carried. It was also sug- 
gested that the advisory commission of 
the Indiana Bakers’ Association appoint 
an Indiana division of the Wheat Coun- 
cil, which would materially assist the lat- 
ter in its work. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, M. B. Whitehead, 
Goshen; vice president, Alvin Eades, 
Evansville; treasurer, V. C. Vandervilt, 
Indianapolis. C. P. Ehlers was reap- 


pointed secretary-manager. 
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After the installation of officers the 
convention adjourned. 


BANQUET 
The annual banquet was attended by 
sleeker 300. The speakers included 


Judge Arthur Robertson, Indianapolis, 
and Ray Stritzinger, Norristown, Pa., 
president American Bakers’ Association. 
Music and singing enlivened the proceed- 
ings, and Harlan Foulke made a hit by 
rendering selections from the floor. He 
is connected with the bakery supply de- 
partment of Parsons & Scoville, whole- 
sale grocers, Evansville, Ind. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, an 
entertainment was given, entitled “Bak- 
ers’ Follies of 1924.” Dancing followed. 


EXHIBITS 

‘The twelfth floor of the Severin Hotel 

, reserved for exhibition purposes, and 

» line of bakers’ supplies was on 
Local flour millers also had sam- 
of their well-known brands on hand, 
ulars as to those exhibiting follow, 
. the exception of the flour exhibits, 
med elsewhere: 
mi Mfg. Co., Peru, Ind., had bak- 
xes and show cases, in charge of 
H Osgood. 

i). International Co., Baltimore, dis- 
ple .< egg products, Earl Broughton 
ej). present. 

ill & Co., Indianapolis, showed a 

e of bakers’ supplies, equipment 

ichinery. Those present were W. 
+ nner and J. Adams. 

Menasha (Wis.) Printing & Car- 
‘>. had “Quality Bread Wrappers.” 
R entatives were G. D. oldom, 
Kar! Zimmer, Elmer Mack and C. Wood- 


cer & Co., Chicago, exhibited bak- 
pecialties, including prepared mix 
‘ied cake and devil’s food mix, tutti 
fr tti, and spice cake mix. Those pres- 
cre Hans Jaeger and E. W. Beck. 
is. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich., dis- 
| “Wyandotte” sanitary cleanser 
‘eaner, in charge of Gail Eldridge 
ind B. B, Baker. 

lvismond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Mich., gave samples of “Diamond Salt,” 
als» pocket pencils, stationery, etc., as 
souvenirs. F. Z. Wright, J. L. Mansfield 
and C. J. Breitenbach looked after the 
coacern’s interests. 

(he Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Asso- 
cision displayed samples of Sun-Maid 
raisins. Representatives present includ- 
ed J. S. Love, Fresno, Cal., J. M. Hill, 
Chicago, L. Wahl and R. Gaylord. 

lhe Smith Seale Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
demonstrated its “Exact” weight scales. 
Visitors were furnished slips of paper 
and requested to register. The slips were 
deposited in a box. Later a drawing 
was held and the winner, the Grocers’ 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, was given an 
I'xact weight scale. William E, Dalbey 


represented the Smith Scale Co. 
‘he Rumford Co., Chicago, had sam- 
ples of baking powder and gave away 


three corne neils as souvenirs. C. 
5. Penick and WG. Keith were present. 

The Bakers’ Manufacturing & Supply 
Co., Marion, Ind., had on view a com- 
plete set of new doughnut cutters, with 
RK. Curtner in charge. 

Bessire & Co., of Indianapolis and 
Louisville, showed jellies, jams, mince- 
meats, extracts and flavors. Representa- 
tives present were P. A. Bessire, treas- 
urer and general manager, C. Market, H. 
re Peas. E. G. Keyler and H. F. Cas- 
eel, 

The Slaker Health Food Co., Indian- 
apolis, demonstrated health food prod- 
ucts, in charge of C. S. Slaker, D. V. 


Slaker, E. M. Steenbergen and H. E. 
Ewalt. 
The S. Gumpert Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 


N. Y., had pie fillings, cream puff fillings. 
and Charles F. Zukschwerdt attended. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


The register showed 95 bakers and 125 
supply men present. 

H. N. Weinstein, western manager 
Malt-Diastase Co., after the meeting left 
for St. Louis. 

F. C. Panuska, Hubbard Oven Co., 
Chicago, reported business with his con- 
cern as booming. ; 

Bruce M, Warner, secretary Peerless 
Wire Goods Co., La Fayette, Ind., was 
very much in evidence, and returned to 
the factory at the conclusion of the con- 
vention. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


John W. Hines, western supervising 
manager Ward Baking Co., predicts 
em opportunities for the baking in- 

ustry during 1924. 

J. C. Boyers, general manager Ward 
Motor Vehicle Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
spent some time at the convention, en 
route from New York to Los Angeles. 

Jack Faulds, president Middleby-Mar- 
shall Oven Co., Chicago, was busy greet- 
ing his many friends; he is well known 
to Indiana bakers and allied trades men 
in that territory. 

W. H. Mohler, well-known baker of 
Kokomo, Ind., was present. He has al- 
ways taken an active part in the asso- 


ciation’s affairs, and recently opened a 
large baking plant at Muncie. 

Edward C. Bowie, Chicago, looked 
after the interests of P. Ballantine & 
Sons. He mentioned that T. L. Jordan, 
sales manager, was expected in Chicago 
on Jan. 22, en route to the Northwest. 

Among the old timers belonging to the 
Allied Trades present was A. Katzen- 
burg, Fort Wayne, Ind., who is still han- 
dling the lines of the Union Machinery 
Co. and Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, 
Ill. 

Trade press representatives included 
E. Clissold, G. Anderson, Bakers’ Help- 
er; O. C. Holt, Bakers Weekly; C. D. 
MacDowell, Bakers Review; W. H. Wig- 
gn. A. S. Purves, The Northwestern 

er. 


Among the several advertisements 
which appeared in the official programme 
was a full page of the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association. This 
showed a list of the members and where 
located. 

Those representing the Liberty Yeast 
Corporation were H. Jones, central divi- 
sion sales manager, A. Gregory, E. Cates, 





and M. Woodworth, recently appointed 
general sales manager. The concern dis- 
tributed cigars. 

W. S. Amidon attended his first bak- 
ers’ convention in the interests of the 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., he hav- 
ing accepted a position with that con- 
cern on Jan. 1 as vice president and 
general manager. 

Paul P, Chapman looked after the in- 
terests of the Edward Katzinger Co. 
Arthur Katzinger, vice president and 
manager, left Chicago Jan. 21 for Los 
Angeles on a month’s pleasure trip, ac- 
companied by his wife. 

O. R. Brown is again connected with 
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the Triumph Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, hav- 
ing resigned as sales manager of the 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill. He was 
accompanied by his father, A. M. Brown, 
both of whom work the territory .com- 
prising Illinois, Indiana, western Ohio 
and Missouri. 


W. D. Bleier, Chicago, western man- 
ager Joseph Baker Sons & Perkins Co., 
Inc., mentioned that the transfer of his 
company’s main office from White Plains, 
N. Y., to Saginaw, Mich., had been com- 
pleted, but that R. E. Baker, president, 
would maintain an office at 25 West 
Forty-third Street, New York. 


Among the visiting bakers were Frank 
Eighme, general manager Grocers’ Bak- 
ing Co., Providence, R. I., who is well 
known to both Indiana and Kentucky 
bakers, he at one time having been a 
resident of Louisville. Mr. Eighme had 
just come from Battle Creek, Mich., 
where he had been visiting relatives. 


Those representing The Fleischmann 
Co. were: yeast, Fred E. Clarke, Carl 
Russ, Chicago, R. J. Witt, F. C. Stadel- 
hofer, New York, J. C. Minor, D. H. 
Campbell, Indianapolis, H, J. Cahill, H. 
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Brett, J. Mather, J. Gagne, Cincinnati; 
diamalt, Walter D. Phillips, New York, 
and C. Fallow. Mr. Witt had to leave 
suddenly for New York to attend a 
meeting of the New York Bakers’ Club, 
scheduled for Jan. 18, of which he is 
chairman of the membership committee. 

Representatives of leading manufac- 
turers of bakers’ machinery and supplies 
present: George P. Griffin, Union Steel 
Products Co., Ltd; E. Kuttnauer, Kelly’s 
gues C. P. Oliver, Harry L. Foulkerth, 

ard Baking Co. research products de- 
partment; J. W. Shoptaugh, Lockwood 
Mfg. Co; Arthur W. Fosdyke, Superior 
Oven Co; J. R. Carey, American Bakers 
Machinery Co; W. S. Whiteside, S. J. 
Fels, euser-Busch, Inc; L. Exstein, 
Joe Lowe Co; C. I. Sahlfeld, J. H. Day 
Co; William A. Hoffman, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co; C. E. Mossmyer, Water- 
proof Paper & Board Co; J. Block Ad. 
Seidel & Sons; W. G. Bender, Dutch 
Boy Sales Co; W. C. Daley, Central Wax 
Paper Co; E. Holdredge, American Oven 
& Machine Co; James N. Carlos, Indiana 
Coke & Gas Co; A. E. Pritchard, Corn 
Products Refining Co; W. C. Justice, 
Freymark Steam General Co; J. W., 
Haerley, Armour & Co; Frank Motta, 
Champion Machinery Co; A. F. Hartzell, 
Standard Oven Co. 

A. S, Purves. 





Flour Trade Notes 


The Bockman Milling Co., Indianap- 
olis, was represented by M. Bockman 
and L. K. Carter. 

J. D. Kilgore, bakery equipment, Day- 
ton, Ohio, was present, renewing old ac- 
quaintances. He was formerly a flour 
salesman. 

The Goerz Flour Mills Co. was rep- 
resented by A. B. Hewson, manager of 
the Toledo, Ohio, office, and R. D. Col- 
lins, Indianapolis. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, was represented by Walter Cole- 
man, manager of the Indianapolis office, 
and F. M. Wayland. 

J. E. Sullivan, manager Attica (Kan- 
sas) Mills, was expected before the close 
of the meeting. His account is handled 
by the Shepperd-Lowry Co. 

B. N. Lathrop, representing the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. and the Ex- 
celsior Flour Mills, Marysville, Kansas, 
gave away pocket safety razors. 

H. L. Moorman, Batesville (Ind.) 
Roller Mills, was present. He is a 
manufacturer of soft wheat flour and 
also jobs for the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 

Charles Layman, formerly connected 
with the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., In- 
dianapolis, and the Acme-Evans Co., In- 
dianapolis, was visiting with old friends. 

Among flour and feed brokers present 
were George Boyle, E. H. Krutzsch, of 
Sumner & Krutzsch, J. F. Shepperd and 
G. M. Lowry, Shepperd-Lowry Co., and 
Walter Witt. 

Carl Eseman represented the Big Dia- 
mond Mills Co., Minneapolis, F. C. Wel- 
linghoff, Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. 
Louis, and D. C. Simes, the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., came 
down from the millers’ meeting at Chi- 
cago and was joined by his Indiana rep- 
resentative, Stanley Byrum, Indianapolis. 

Carl B. Warkentin, president Newton 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., came 
down from the millers’ meeting at Chi- 
cago to attend the convention and was 
joined here by L. R. Hanna, who rep- 
resents the mill in Indiana. 

The Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co., 
which does considerable business with 
bakers in Indiana, was represented by J. 
C. Essington and B. H. Fair. C. B. 
Jenkins, general manager of the mill, 
also expected to be present. 

The Slaker Health Food Co., manufac- 
turer of a health food base for bread, 
coffee cakes and doughnuts, Indianap- 
olis, was represented by Charles S. 
Slaker, Don V. Slaker, E. M. Steenbergen 
and H. E. Ewalt. This is a new com- 
pany which started in business Nov. 15. 

The death of Emmett V. Hoffman, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., prevented a 
larger attendance from that company. 
Among those present were S. G. ag 
representing the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
R. C, Crosswhite, Hoffman Mills, Frank 
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O. Jones, sales manager, and Leo Baehr, 
Moses Bros. Mills, and William H. Brudi, 
Goodlander Mills. 

C. H. Veach, Buffalo, N. Y., was ex- 
pected as a representative of the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita. Mr. Redding, 
manager Thomas Page Milling Co., To- 
peka, Kansas, and Fred Tullis, eastern 
representative, were present for the ban- 
quet. 


a very interesting exhibit of bread, cakes 
and pastry made from its various flours. 
The exhibit was in charge of J. P. Mer- 
riam, sales manager, H. G, Alsman, El- 
mer Blake, H. H. Mann and P. E. Min- 
ton, chemist and expert baker. 

The Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
was represented by S. P. Kramer, presi- 
dent, J. M. Blair, assistant sales man- 
ager, and Fred J. Lacey, Terre Haute, 
Ind., who has charge of the business in 
that state. Mr. Lacey gave the ladies 
copies of bi-plex memo books. 

Don C. Graham, sales manager, and 
H. E. Pletcher, Goshen, Ind., represented 
the H, H. King Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Representatives of the Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., Mankato, Minn., included M. 
A. Evans, broker, Louisville, Ky., Jack 
Tod, Mankato, and E. F. Thornbrough, 
Indianapolis. 

Charles E. Barnard, representing W. 
H. & W. M. Boos, Toledo, Ohio, distrib- 
utors of the “Little Wonder” electric 
stove and toaster, happened to be in In- 
dianapolis and at the hotel while the 
convention was being held and took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to meet some 
of the bakers.. 

A. L. Jacobson, sales manager Arkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co., was ac- 
companied by Paige Dora, Mattoon, IIL, 
who is now representing the mill in IIli- 
nois and western Indiana. Mr. Dora is 
an old employee of this company, having 
recently returned to it after a short 
cdnnection with the Western Star Mill 
Co., Salina, Kansas. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneap- 
olis, was represented by the following: 
H. R. McLaughlin, Minneapolis; Harry 
B. Smith, H. L. Brainerd, F. G. Griffith, 
G. C, Minter, W. D. Gibson, and Carl 
B. Mueller, Chicago; W. W. Brandhorst, 
Fort Wayne; R. Alkire, Monticello, 
Ind. This company has closed its In- 
dianapolis office and now covers Indiana 
from Chicago. 

The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, was represented by John 
W. Burns, Chicago, H. B. Staver, Fort 
Wayne, and G. Montfort. Mr. Burns 
will shortly leave this company to be- 
come identified with the Kelsay-Burns 
Milling Co., Evansville, Ind., which re- 
cently acquired the milling property 
there formerly operated by the Akin- 
Erskine Milling Co. 

Among mill representatives were C. C. 
Blodgett, sales manager, and F. L. Scott, 
King Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis; H. 
K. Belt, Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas; W. D. Decker, Sawyer 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; C. S. 
Chase, sales manager, and E. S. Lee, H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas; 
J. W. Healey, Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City; Oscar Miller, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn; R. L. 
Pythian, Commander Mill Co., Minneap- 
olis; W. F. Steele, Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Milling Co; R. C. Rohm, Terre Haute, 
Plainville (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co; 
Theodore P. Jasgar, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; Charles G. Berri- 
man and R, Katzenberg, Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; R. E. Clayton 
and L. F. Kennett, labeonntionst Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

W. H. Wicern. 


Consodine Exhibit 

One of the most interesting exhibits 
was that of the J. C. Consodine Co., flour 
and feed broker, Indianapolis, consistin 
of various kinds and forms of bread. 
The exhibitor had shown unusual enter- 

rise in collecting specimen loaves from 

oston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Harrisburg, Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, 
Akron, Canton, Fort Wayne, South Bend, 
Evansville, Richmond, Terre Haute, Ko- 
komo, Marion (Ind.), Louisville, Muncie, 
Indianapolis, and Holland, Mich. 

The exhibit included breads baked in 


The Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, had 
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electric ovens, several types of travel- 
ling ovens and over charcoal. Interest- 
ing features were breads from foreign 
countries and of various character: 
Polish, Holland-Dutch, Spanish, Syrian, 
Greek, Jewish, Turkish, Austrian, Swed- 
ish, Italian, Neapolitan and German 
pumpernickel. An interesting loaf was 
“Jack Sprat bread, enemy of fat,” made 
by Carl Sulzer, Chicago. 

Representing the company were J. C. 
Consodine, S. J. Bruce, W. P.. Detroy, 
M. W. Gerlach, W. Stephens and D. C. 
Simes, who compose the sales organiza- 


tion, 
W. H. Wicern. 





NEW YORK CITY AND STATE 


Fleischmann Co. Extends Service—Bakers’ 
Bank Proposed—State Association Starts 
Drive for More Members 


New Yor, N. Y.—Considerable in- 
terest was shown in the announcement 
by The Fleischmann Co. that it had 
taken over the sale and distribution of 
the output of the American Diamalt Co. 
All representatives of the latter concern 
have affiliated with The Fleischmann Co., 
and the offices of the American Diamalt 
Co. have been removed to New York. 
One of the main reasons for the change 
was the desire of the management of 
both firms to give the users of Diamalt 
the benefit of Fleischmann service. 





SHULTS BREAD CO, WINS 


The controversy between the General 
Baking Co. and the Shults Bread Co. 
regarding the use of the word “Certi- 
fied” seems to be definitely settled, as 
the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals has confirmed Judge Garvin’s deci- 
sion in favor of the latter. The General 
Baking Co. instituted suit against the 
Shults Bread Co. to prevent the latter 
from using the word “Certified,” claim- 
ing it conflicted with the word “Bond,” 
used in connection with the sale of bread 
by the General Baking Co. 


UNITED BAKERIES CENTRALIZE 

It is reported that the United Bak- 

eries Corporation contemplates moving 

its headquarters to New York, in order 

to centralize the activities of the con- 
cern and better the service. 


BUFFALO BAKERS ELECT 

At the annual meeting of the Buffalo 

Master Bakers’ Association, all the old 

officers were re-elected, as _ follows: 

Charles G. Speidel, president; George J. 

Heldman, vice president; C. Kaiser, sec- 
retary; John Vogel, treasurer. 


GENERAL BAKING CO, STOCK 


The stock of the General Baking Co. 
achieved another record recently when 
the quotation reached 103. Net profit 
in 1922 totaled $4,701,422, equivalent, 
after preferred dividends and _ all 
charges, to $9.60 a share on 415,734 
shares common stock outstanding. Ac- 
cording to the report, $571,050 were set 
aside as a reserve for plant deprecia- 
tion, bringing total depreciation reserves 
up to $3,138,533. Besides this, $1,505,042 
were spent on additions to plants. 


BAKERS BANK PLANS 


As a further step in the movement for 
the establishment of a bakers’ bank, the 
board of directors and the finance com- 
mittee of the Bakers’ Mutual Insurance 
Co. were instructed at the annual meet- 
ing to organize a finance corporation. 
The entire board of directors, with Albin 
E. Plarre as chairman, was re-elected. 
The reports showed a very successful 
year and constant growth of the or- 
ganization. 


STATE ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVE MEETING 


The first meeting of the executive 
board of the New York Bakers’ Associa- 
tion was held in the new headquarters, 
279 Madison Avenue. President F. J. 
Hotchkiss welcomed the members, and 
asked Corwin Wickersham, of The 
Fleischmann Co., to outline the course 
taken by New England bakers to in- 
crease their membership, It was de- 
cided to divide the allied trades into 
two groups, one representing The Fleisch- 
mann Co. and the other consisting of all 
other members. Prizes will be awarded 
to the separate groups and also to indi- 
viduals making the best showing. George 
P. Reuter was appointed chairman of 


the Allied Trades division, while the 
leader of the Fleischmann forces will 
be announced later. 

President Hotchkiss offered a silver 
cup as prize for the winning team, and 
William Deininger and Ralph D. Ward 
offered appropriate prizes for the win- 
ning individuals. The contest will cover 
a period of three months. It was decid- 
ed to, make the dues for associate mem- 
bers $5 for each firm or individual. 

The holding of a midsummer meeting 
was p Aan: | and a committee appoint- 
ed to decide upon a place and date. If 
possible, this meeting will be held some- 
where in northern New York. 


COMING EVENTS 


The annual meeting of the Brooklyn 
Master Bakers’ Purchasing Association 
will be held on Jan. 23 at 1404 Decatur 
Street, Brooklyn. 

A big event in New York City baking 
circles will be the annual banquet of the 
Manufacturing Retail Baking Industry 
of Manhattan, on Jan. 23, at the Hotel 
Astor. 

Members and friends of the Brooklyn 
Merchant Bakers’ Association are eager- 
ly looking forward to Feb. 5, the date 
set for the annual banquet and ball at 
Prospect Hall, Brooklyn. 


NOTES 


J. M. Gray has opened a bakery at 
Tarrytown. 

Robert Liedlich has bought Fordham’s 
bakery, Riverhead. 

S. D. Wilson has opened the Dessert 
Shop at Larchmont. 

Paul Simini will open a bakery at 35 
Peach Street, Buffalo. 

Thomas Fitzpatrick has purchased a 
bakery at Binghamton. 

A. Brody will build a bakery at 845 
Albany Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Joseph Multis will open a bakery at 
50 Triangle Street, Buffalo. 

R. A. Canfield, Seneca Falls, will move 
his bakery to 141 Fall Street. 

Arthur Koch has opened a bakeshop at 
721 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo. 

H. Goldner has opened a bakery at 
823 Southern Boulevard, New York. 

Charles de Carlo intends to open a 
bakery at 465 Niagara Street, Buffalo. 

Kocher’s bakery, Buffalo, has opened 
another branch at 245 Elmwood Avenue. 

Erhardt’s bakery, 8306 Fifth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, has been sold to M. O. Pod- 
wyse. 

Novotny Bros., Inc., will open a branch 
store at 12 West Burnside Avenue, New 
York. 

Backmann & Collins are the new own- 
ers of the bakery at 17 Gold Street, 
Buffalo. 

Henry Heim has succeeded Otto E. 
Hart, baker, at 1438 Nostrand Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., will open a 
branch store at 2490 Grand Concourse, 
New York. 

Harry M. Mazin, 615 South West 
Street, Syracuse, has sold his bakery 
to Emil F. Killins. 

Louis Hittelman’s bakery, 991 Prospect 
Avenue, New York, has been transfered 
to Hyman Wittner. 

Alois Meisl has sold his bakery, 31 
Delaware Street, Tonawanda, to the 
Clover Leaf Baking Co. 

The A. P. Bakery & Lunchroom will 
open at 229 East One Hundred and 
Seventieth Street, New York. 

Charles Shongood has been appointed 
custodian for the Bodin Baking Co., 
841 Home Street, New York. 

S. Rubin will erect a baking plant 
at Grant Avenue and One Hundred and 
Sixty-ninth Street, New York. 

The H. C. Bohack Co. will erect a 
three-story bakery building at Metropoli- 
tan and Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Wagner Pastry Co., Newark, N. 
J., has purchased a building in Long 
Island City to be used as a baking plant. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
New York, will build a bakery, ware- 
house and garage on North Crawford 
and Weightwood avenues, New York. 

Dean Yankowich and the Gerwitz 
Bread Co., New York, and William E. 
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Phi, Geneva, are voluntary bankrupts; 
involuntary, Perl Pastry Co., New York 
New Bakery Corporations: Certificates 
of incorporation have been granted to 
the following concerns: Walter Sanitary 
Bakeries and Telephone bakery, Brook- 
lyn; Jackson bakery, Wood-Long bakery 
and restaurant, D. T. G. bakery and 
dairy restaurant, Loewenberg & Cians, 
Royal Coffee Pot, and the W. B. & w. 
Rye Bread Corporation, New York 


Bruno C. Scuminr., 


BALTIMORE BUSINESS GOOD 


Holiday Trade Exceeded That of Pre, ious 
Years—Stocks of Flour Fair—Ex- 
cellent Outlook for 1924 


Battimore, Mp.—Business with the 
larger bakers is holding up well. De- 
mand for bread is better than a vear 
ago. That there is considerable home 
baking being done this winter is indivat- 
ed by the sales of family patents by nil! 
representatives, who have enjoyed a 
steady small lot business for sev ral 
months. Local bakers expect to mike 
further inroads upon home baked brad 
this year. 

With prices at levels insuring grow -rs 
and farmers good returns, with factor es 
operating steadily, and plenty of wrk 
for all those who care to work, Ba |i- 
more is experiencing an era of unus) al 
prosperity. The holiday business doe 
by bakers this season exceeded that >f 
previous years, which proves that tie 
public is gaining greater confidence in 
goods turned out by commercial bake s. 

Retail bakers report increased sai ‘s 
of prune pies, and are advertising then 
as a specialty. Prunes are quoted +t 
9@22c |b, in 25-lb boxes; raisins in sing e 
case lots of 25 lbs, 7c; glaced cherric;, 
3lce; maraschino cherries in sirup, $1.(.9 
@3.30 per gal. 

Some of the bakers have sufficient 
flour on hand or contracted for to carry 
them well into March. Stocks in th- 
main are said to be fair. The large buy 
ers take on a car lot or two at a time, 
spreading their orders among a numbe~ 
of sellers. Cracker and biscuit manufac 
turers have been busily engaged in in 
ventory, and it is understood that stock 
of soft winter wheat flour in many quar 
ters are low. 

There has been a good demand for 
medium and under grade butter for bak 
ing purposes, and supplies of these de- 
scriptions are closely cleaned up; de- 
mand for the top grades was compara- 
tively limited. Prices ranged from 45c 
for seconds up to 52c for creamery. 
Strictly fancy is bringing 54@55c. Ladles 
also are wanted by bakers, and demand 
is absorbing the supply at 37@40c. 

Machinery and supply houses report 
many bakers as arranging to have their 
shops remodeled or overhauled, and add- 
ing considerable new equipment. 

Advances in sugar have had their ef- 
fect on sweet goods. Practically all gro- 
ceries that conduct their own bakeries 
for pastries and sweet goods have either 
raised prices recently or have cut down 
the size of the product. 


NOTES 


J. P. Heuther, Baltimore, retail baker, 
is home from Atlantic City. 

G. E. Hirlinger, 311 Madison Avenue, 
Wilmington, Del., pie baker, has added 
another machine. 

The Hagerstown, Md., plant of the 
Caskey Baking Co. is undergoing exten- 
sive alterations and repairs. 

J. George Smith, of Smith’s model 
bakery, Cumberland, is a director in the 
People’s National Bank of that city. 

Glenn O. Garber, president Garber 
Baking Co., Frederick, Md., will install 
another bread oven and remodel the in- 
terior of his bakery. 

J. George Smith, of Smith’s model bak- 
ery, Cumberland, who was seriously in- 
jured by an automobile, is able to sit 
up a few hours each day. 

E. J. Melson, of Hurlock, Md., repre- 
senting the J. H. Day Co. in the Poto- 
mac states, is again confined in doors. It 
will be some time before he will be 
able to travel. 

Harry M. Sklar, flour broker, Balti- 
more, representing the Arnold-Madaus 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, and the 
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‘orthfield (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
a an P in room 300, Wolf Build- 
ing, 110 East Lexington. 

G. T. Starner, formerly representing 
the Peerless Bread Machinery Co., Sid- 
ney, Ohio, has engaged in business for 
himself at 516 Howard Street, Hagers- 
town, Md., and will handle a complete 
line of bakery machinery. 

Carl Schlag, son of A. H. Schlag, Bal- 
timore, wholesale baker and treasurer of 
the Maryland Association of the Baking 
Industry, was married on Jan. 1 to a 
well-known young lady of Baltimore. 
They are spending an extended honey- 
moon in Bermuda. 

The Caskey Baking Co., operating bak- 
eries at Hagerstown, Md., and Martins- 
burg, W. Va. distributed over $1,000 in 
cash among its employees during the hol- 
iday season. E. B. Clark, manager of 
le Hagerstown plant, has been made a 
iutenant in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

'. J. Street, manager Street’s bakery, 

mberland, Md., presented his em- 

vees with a group life insurance pol- 
as a Christmas gift. His co-workers, 
return, gave their employer a hand- 
« radio cabinet. Mr. Street has been 
ed president of the Lions’ Club, 
verland. 
J. Parlaman, formerly with the 
burn-Crosby Co. in West Virginia, 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, is now 
senting it in western Pennsylvania. 
1s been succeeded in West Virginia 
S. Pribble, formerly with the 
\ashburn-Crosby Co. (of the South- 
t). Mr. Pribble will have his head- 
rters at 1619 Avery Street, Parkers- 
, W.. Fa. 
the spring meeting of the executive 
“1 of the Potomac States Bakers’ As- 
ition will be held at Norfolk, Va., on 
ch 11. A large delegation of Balti- 
' bakers and allied tradesmen will 
y boat over the Chesapeake Steam- 
Co’s lines. Secretary Woolridge, 
ied by H. R. Bowen, general pas- 
r agent of the steamship company, 
rranging a special menu and enter- 
tainment for the bakers en route. Reser- 
ms can be made through Secretary 
\oolridge or the steamship company. 
t is rumored that the organizers of 
the Ward Bakery Corporation are ne- 
iiating with Potomac states wholesale 
keries in order to get a foothold in 
this territory. The only national bakery 
combination in the Potomac states at 
present is the General Baking Co., which 
operates plants at Washington, D. C., 
and Wheeling, W. Va., and the United 
Bakeries Corporation, with plants in 
Huntington and Wheeling, W. Va. The 
City Baking Co., Baltimore, is a consoli- 
dation of a number of Baltimore bak- 
eries. 

Among Baltimore bakers and flour 
men directing Baltimore’s financial in- 
stitutions for the year 1924 are: L. C. 
Rice, president board of directors of the 
City Baking Co., director Old Town Na- 
tional Bank and vice president City Sav- 
ings Bank; P. J. Hauswald, Hauswald 
bakery, president Vermont Building & 
Loan Association; C. E. Meade, presi- 
dent Meade Baking Co., director Orleans 
Street Building & Loan Association; J. 
Ross Myers, flour, director Baltimore 
Commercial Bank; C. C. Hauswald, 
Hauswald bakery, director Vermont 
Building & Loan Association; C. J. Web- 
er, president Chailes J. Weber & Co., 
president Eutaw Loan & Savings Asso- 
ciation; J. F. Turner, retail grocer, di- 
rector Baltimore Commercial Bank; J. 
Hahn, Hahn’s bakery, president Orleans 
Street Building & Loan Association; G. 
E. Muhly, Muhly’s bakery, director Citi- 
zens’ Savings Bank and president Globe 
Building & Loan Association; J. Schoen- 
wolf, president J. Schoenwolf Co., whole- 
sale grocers and flour jobbers, vice presi- 
dent National Bank of Baltimore; 
Charles Schmidt, president City Baking, 
director National Credit Co. 

J. H. Woorrmee. 





QUIET IN QUAKER CITY 

PuitapetpH1a, Pa.—The volume of 
business in flour during the early part 
of January was small. During the past 
10 days there was a little more interest, 
but at prices below those acceptable to 
the mills. 

Sugar declined during the past month, 
and small bakers are able to obtain am- 
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ple supplies on a basis of 8.60c lb for 
fine granulated. The butter market fluc- 
tuated within narrow limits, and closed 
without net change, extra creamery sell- 
ing at 55c lb, while lables are quiet at 
30@32c. Fresh eggs declined 9c under 
liberal receipts; bakers are supplying 
their needs at 38c for firsts, while the 
lower grades are available around 30 
@3é6c. 
* * 

The Horn & Hardart Baking Co. is 
making extensive alterations to its new 
building at 230-232 Market Street, which, 
when completed, will be opened as an 
“automat.” The company will also 
maintain there a retail store for the sale 
of its products. Samvuet S. Danrets. 





AT THE NATION’S CAPITAL 





Business Increasing—Many Companies In- 
corporated—Bakers Aiming for Quality 
in Their Products—Flour Stocks Fair 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Upon the basis 
of a satisfactory year, considering all 
of the complex problems of 1923, the 


Time was when bread was just bread, 
be it good, bad or indifferent. Through 
national and local educational organiza- 
tion the constant endeavor of reputable 
bakers is to produce quality, and by 
judicious advertising the vege | aim has 
been impressed so that now the house- 
wife knows there is a difference, and can 
give reasons for her bread preferences. 

Statistics reveal that the consumption 
of commercially baked bread in Wash- 
ington is materially greater than that of 
home baked. As its economic and diet- 
ary advantages become more and more 
realized, the commercially manufactured 
bread will make longer strides, and that 
is the local bakers’ principal aim in 1924. 

Washington bakers entered the new 
year with moderate stocks of flour, but 
have not been active buyers since the 
middle of January. Purchases are be- 
ing made largely for current consump- 
tion, with few orders placed for delivery 
beyond 90 days, as there is a feeling that 
prices are going lower. 

The sugar market is stationary at $8 
per 100-lb bag for fine granulated, Bak- 
ers are buying sparingly, and have their 





Other countries. 


the former price. 


jobber and baker. 





New Subscription Rate 


Effective February 1, 1924, the 
subscription rates of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


will be as follows: 


United States, Canada and Cuba $2 per year 


Special Bakery Issues Only . 


The standards of The Northwestern Miller in 
quality, size and service will in no respect be lowered. 
The purpose of its publishers is to give its readers 
a better paper than ever before, at less than half 


The best service to the entire trade is possible 
only by making The Northwestern Miller available 
to every miller, grain dealer, flour distributor, 


Every reader who has valued The Northwest- 
ern Miller at the former price knows some other 
member of the trade who cannot afford to get along 
without it at the two dollar rate. 
scriber means better service to all. 


$4 per year 
$1 per year 


Each new sub- 








Washington bakery is well established, 
and annual reports of most companies 
show a gratifying increase in business. 

Several of the more prominent retail 
concerns have found it desirable to 
change their form to that of a corpora- 
tion, for greater security, convenience 
of accounting and tax reporting, and the 
past year was featured by the recon- 
struction and enlargement of two of the 
principal wholesale bakeries. 

Washington wholesale bakers say that 
during 1923 there was a conservative and 
steady growth, with greater capital in- 
vested and more men employed than ever 
before... The marketing price, consistent 
with quality, has been lower than in any 
comparable city in the country. 

The past year has not seen as marked 
advances in mechanical bakery equip- 
ment as the previous four years, but 
there has been greater advancement in 
scientific research and technical manipu- 
lation, with the result that great strides 
have been made toward the desired goal 
of a perfect bread. The outstanding ac- 
tivity of the industry in the United 
States, and particularly in Washington, 
has been educational. The purchaser of 
bread has been taught to look for qual- 


ity. 


requirements covered for 30 to 60 days. 
Freshly made, entirely soluble, low mois- 
ture, no lump milk powder is quoted at 
12% @14'%c lb, with contracts accepted 
up to July 1. Mince meat, with ship- 
ments as required until June 1, is quoted 
at 12@1ic lb. 

Owing to the comparatively mild 
weather, receipts of fresh eggs are in- 
creasing. Demand from bakers is good, 
and prices range 45@50c for serviceable 
qualities, though some fancy selected 
ones are bringing higher figures. Re- 
frigerator eggs are well cleaned up, and 
rule steady at 30@32c for extra firsts, 
28@30c for firsts and 26@28c for sec- 
onds. Other bakers’ supplies are in fair 
supply and demand, with little change 
in prices. 

The wholesale price of bread is gener- 
ally 8c for a 16-oz loaf, though a few 
bakers are selling for 7c. 


NOTES 
Henry Laurer, wholesale baker at 
Oakland, Md., has been elected president 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce, 
Lawrence Wipple, operating a bakery 


at Keyser, W. Va., has sold to a com- 
pany which will be known as the Keyser 
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Bakery, Inc., with C. C. Compton as 
manager. 

Ray Franz, operating a bakery on 
Maryland Avenue, Cumberland, has 
opened a retail store on North Center 
Street. 

Ort Bros., Midland, have completed 
their loading and shipping building, and 
installed an automatic bread wrapping 
machine. 

Theodore Michael, wholesale feed and 
grain dealer, Washington, has been re- 
elected president of the North Capital 
Savings Bank. 

P. H. Barnes, for the past three years 
manager of the Washington plant of the 
General Baking Co., has resigned, and 
has been succeeded by D. J. Gibson, of 
the Kolb bakery, Philadelphia. 

Harrison Fuller, Chicago, executive 
vice president of the Wheat Council, 
spent a few days here during the month 
conferring with leading bakers relative 
to the increased consumption of wheat. 

G. A. Jahn, representing the Malt- 
Diastase Co. of New York, and C. H. 
Culbertson, of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, working under the New 
York office, recently called on wholesale 
bakers in Baltimore and Washington. 


All the high-priced staterooms on the 
steamer City of Atlanta, operated on the 
Chesapeake Bay between Baltimore and 
Norfolk by the Chesapeake Steamship 
Co., and which has been chartered by the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association to 
carry its convention party to Virginia 
Beach in June, have been sold. 

W. J. Dahl, Myersdale, Pa., has com- 
pleted a two-story brick building, 24x80, 
to house his bakery. The retail store is 
fitted with Columbus show cases, while 
in the shop are located a_ white-tiled 
Middleby oven, Triumph dough mixer, 
Peerless flour handling outfit, Read cake 
mixer, Peerless molder, a Union bread 
wrapping and sealing machine, and 
Union sanitary steel bread racks. 

W. H. Haney, representing the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. in Washington, has been 
elected a director or the Potomac Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., W. S. Hoge, Jr., presi- 
dent W. S. Hoge & Bro., feed manufac- 
turers, is a director in the District Na- 
tional Bank, and V. C. Dickey, of Dickey 
Bros., flour and feed jobbers, with ware- 
houses in the District of Columbia and 
Maryland, is a director in the North 
Capital Savings Bank, Washington. 

The John H. Wilkins Co., Washington, 
jobber and importer of bakers’ supplies, 
has declared a semiannual dividend of 4 
per cent on the preferred stock of the 
company, and $1.50 per share on the 
common, both payable Dec. 31. The 
company effected prompt settlement with 
the insurance companies on a fair basis 
after the fire on Nov.'9, and this, with 
the increasing volume of business, justi- 
fied the payment of the common divi- 
dend. 

J. H. Woolridge, Washington, secre- 
tary Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, and R. C. Bowers, Cumberland, 
Md., representing the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. in parts of Maryland, West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania, visited bakers in the 
territory adjacent to Cumberland during 
the month. Secretary Woolridge com- 
pleted arrangements for the holding of 
a meeting of the Tri-State bakers at 
Cumberland on Feb. 13, at the Fort 
Cumberland Hotel. 


Among Washington bakers directing 
Washington’s financial institutions for 
the year are: J; W. Stohlman, of Stohl- 
man’s bakery and treasurer Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association, director Po- 
tomac Savings & ‘Trust Co; Albert 
Schulteis, treasurer Connecticut-Copper- 
thite Pie Co., director District National 
Bank and Oriental Building & Loan As- 
sociation; C. I. Corby, president Corby 
Baking Co., and W. S. Corby, vice pres- 
ident, directors Riggs National Bank and 
the American Security & Trust Co; John 
Meinberg, president Charles Schneider 
Baking Co., director National Bank of 
Washington and a number of building 
and loan associations; P. M. Dorsch, 
White Cross bakery, director Merchants’ 
Bank & Trust Co; L. S. Ulman, vice 
president Holmes & Son, Inc., director 
District National Bank and the North 
Capital Savings Bank. 


J. H. Woorrince. 
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First Midyear Meeting Held at Harrisburg—Movement Under Way to Improve 
Pennsylvania Grown Wheat and Flour Made From It—Weak- 
nesses in Insurance Policies Pointed Out 


Prrrssurcu, Pa, — Official recognition 
was given to the baking industry of 


Pennsylvania when the Pennsylvania As-. 


sociation of the Baking Industry assem- 
bled for its midyear meeting, the first 
of its kind, in the state capitol building 
at Harrisburg, the Senate Caucus Cham- 
ber being reserved for its use. 

Then for the first time in the history 
of organized bakers in the Keystone 
state, a governor addressed them. Gif- 
ford Pinchot, the militant chief executive 
of the state, told of his interest in the 
bakers and how he believed they were 
on the right track in their efforts to im- 
prove their industry by meeting and ex- 
changing practical ideas. The governor 
stated that his campaign pledges were 
being lived up to, and all interests in 
the state conserved. 

More than 150 bakers and their friends 
were in the room when President F. C. 
Haller called the meeting to order Jan. 
14. “America” was sung, with Charles 
P. Oliver, of the Ward Baking Co., as 
chorister. Then followed the invocation 
by Rev. Robert Bagnell, of Harrisburg. 

The address of welcome, on the part 
of the state, was made by J. M. McKee, 
deputy secretary of agriculture. He 
spoke as follows: 

“We are glad that the Pennsvylania 
bakers, representing .one sixth of the 
baking capital of the United States, are 
making such progress in an organized 
way, for through this organization they 
can assist in solving problems vitally af- 
fecting the wheat industry of Pennsyl- 
vania, We would ask that your organi- 
zation encourage among its members the 
use of Pennsylvania flour. We recognize 
from past experience that some have 
found difficulty in using this home prod- 
uct, due to the lack of uniformity. We 
want you to make clear to the millers 
wherein the product does not meet your 
requirements, and we are in a position 
to help carry this message through the 
findings of investigations made by our 
bureau of markets. 

“George A. Stuart will take this up 
in detail during your session. We realize 
that the bakers must have a uniformly 
good product, and feel that, once these 
needs are fully understood by the miller, 
and in turn by the farmer, standard va- 
rieties of good milling qualities pur- 
chased on grade by the miller, segregat- 
ed and milled for uniformity, will give 
a fully dependable product. 

“The baker is the starting point in 
adapting wheat production and milling 
methods to the consumer’s demands, for 
the baker knows the flour which will 
make a loaf to satisfy the consumer. 
The demand for this flour, pag re- 
flected back to the miller, will, we hope, 
result in their taking the necessary steps 
to provide such flour. This in turn will 
necessitate their purchasing and milling 
by grades, and will thus place a premium 
on the more desirable milling varieties 
and offer the proper inducement to the 
farmer to adapt his production to the 
consumer’s needs, thus resulting in more 
satisfaction all along the line, from the 
farmer to the consumer.” 

Dr. Royal Meeker, secretary of labor 
and industry, congratulated the bakers 
on their excellent meeting, and empha- 
sized the fact that he was impelled to the 
belief that the best interests of the bak- 
ers would only be served by having every 
one of the 2,500 or more in the state 
a member of the Pennsylvania associa- 
tion. Dr. Meeker stated that his depart- 
ment stood ready at all times to co- 
operate with the bakers. 

Applause greeted the statement of 
James Foust, director of the bureau of 
foods of the department of agriculture, 
that during 1923 not a single complaint 
was made of a violation of the law, nor 
a single prosecution by his bureau 
against any member of the association. 
Mr. Foust congratulated the officers and 
members on their progressiveness, and 
stated that he felt the growth of the 
association would be stimulated as a 
result of the meeting in the state capitol. 
He added, “As I view it, the day of 
home baking has gone, never to return, 


and you bakers, by making a good loaf 
of bread, have made this possible.” 

One of the most timely and interest- 
ing talks was that of Frank Thomson, of 
Pittsburgh, an insurance expert, whose 
remarks resulted in his being interro- 
gated by many of his hearers. He said 
that many bakers were unaware that 
their policies of fire insurance did not 
afford them the adequate protection they 
should have. He navel 3 out that the 
fire insurance companies were “not out 
to cheat any one,” but that they stood 
on their contract as the fire insurance 
policy read. 

Some bakers, he said, would be unable 
to recover insurance if their place of 
business was damaged by fire and they 
operated their shops between 10 p.m. 
and 5 a.m. without a proper indorsement 
on the policy. Mr. Thomson strongly 
urged the giving of insurance to a- re- 
liable agency and not making it a mat- 
ter of handing out to a friend. 

The importance ot the baking industry 
in Pennsylvania was featured in an elo- 
quent talk by M. Hoke Gottschall, chief 
of the bureau of statistics and informa- 
tion of the department of internal af- 
fairs. He gave a résumé of the bakin 
business in the state for 1922, and showe 
that in that year it stood tenth in the 
number of employees, in comparison with 
other industrial enterprises, those en- 
gaged in bakeries being 21,362. In wages 
paid the Pennsylvania baking industry 
stood eleventh, with a disbursement of 
$26,144,400, while in invested capital it 
stood twentieth, with $43,826,600. In the 
importance and value of products the 
baking. industry stood twelfth, with a 
valuation of $109,008,800. 

John W. Hawk, of the Fleischmann 
travelling school for bakers, followed 
with an interesting talk on “Cake and 
Pastry Making.” Samples of the good 
things that Mr. Hawk teaches other os 
ers to make were distributed, and this 
proved a delightful event. Mr. Hawk 
ave to the bakers a number of recipes 
or cakes and pastry, and was closely 
questioned by his listeners. 

In the midst of his talk, Governor 
Pinchot came in, and delivered his mes- 
sage. Following the talk of the gov- 
ernor, the entire assembly went to the 
front of the capitol building and were 
photographed, Governor Pinchot and 
President Haller flanked on either side 
by the other officers, Vice President 
Charles E. Gunzenhauser, Treasurer 
George W. Fisher, Secretary C, C. Latus, 
and the executive committee. 

Mr. Hawk then resumed his talk, 
which concluded the first day’s session. 
Following adjournment a number of the 
bakers visited the bakery of the Man- 
beck Baking Co., Lemoyne. 

The first speaker Jan. 15 was Charles 
E. Pass, postmaster of Harrisburg, who 
at one time was associated with the 
Schmidt bakery interests. Mr. Pass gave 
a rapid fire talk, and dwelt principally 
on the benefits of organization and closer 
co-operation. He interspersed his re- 
marks with humorous anecdotes and 
quips which evoked much laughter. 

L. W. Haas, the well-known bread 
manufacturing expert associated with 
the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, created a 
most favorable impression by his fa- 
miliarity with his subject and his prompt- 
ness in answering all questions put to 
him. Many bakers later stated that the 
address of Mr. Haas was one of the best 
they had ever heard on bread problems. 

Frank P. Willits, secretary of agricul- 
ture, dropped in for a moment to greet 
the bakers and to extend his best wishes. 
He stated that his aim was to benefit the 
baker as well as the farmer, and it was 
only by organized effort that the various 
industries were able to make the influ- 
ence of their respective businesses felt. 

George A. Stuart, in charge of grain 
standardization department of agricul- 
ture, came next. He spoke in part as 
follows: 

“A review of the statistics on wheat 
production in Pennsylvania for the past 
11 years show very clearly that there 
has been little variation in acreage and 


production. The averages are: 1,337,405 
acres, 18.2 bus per acre, and 24,317,590 
bus average yield per year. 

“These figures show that crop rota- 
tion in Pennsylvania is fixed, and wheat 
production is an important factor in 
that rotation. Farmers cannot make 
much of a change in acreage without se- 
riously affecting the crop rotation and 
soil fertility. 

“Since this is true, our next step is to 
make wheat production profitable and 
to make it so the farmer must meet these 
conditions through: 

“1. Minimum cost of production: This 
means principally obtaining the maxi- 
mum yield per acre, accomplished 
through crop rotation, fertilization, seed 
selection and treatment, disease and in- 
sect control and other measures. 

“2. Highest quality of product: This 
means standardization of varieties and 
production of those varieties most in de- 
mand by the miller and consuming pub- 
lic. Our exportable surplus always con- 
sists of inferior varieties, and inferior 
grades that are not in demand by the 
miller. Pennsylvania is growing approxi- 
mately 45 varieties of wheat, when five 
to ten would be sufticient. Consequently, 
the other varieties and low ales are 
thrown on the export market in such 
quantities that the price reflects back to 


the mill and affects the price paid for 


good milling wheat. 

“3. Adjustments to the requirements 
of the market: Our chances for success- 
ful competition in the world wheat mar- 
ket with other countries and states with 
vast expanses of new land, pioneer popu- 
lation, greater production per acre, less 
cost, etc., are very slight. Therefore, 
systematic or orderly marketing and in- 
creased consumption of home grown 
products through the above suggestions 
is our only solution.” 

Through the courtesy of the City 
Flour Mills, Inc., Muncy, Pa., specimens 
of Pennsylvania milled flour, as well as 
bread baked from it, were placed on ex- 
hibition. Mr. Haas gave the bread an ex- 
ceptionally high rating. Albert Schmidt, 
of the Schmidt bakery, Harrisburg, at 
whose plant the bread was baked, told 
how it was made and the kind of flour 
used. 

Miss Katharine E., Prichett, supervisor 
of nutrition, department of public in- 
struction, was introduced and expressed 
her pleasure at the remarks made in 
her hearing relative the production of 
a high grade loaf of bread. She urged 
the bakers to keep up to a high standard, 
as that alone would eventually bring all 
women to see the burden that bakers can 
remove from their shoulders by relieving 
them of baking their bread. 

The closing session was opened by Mr. 
Stuart, who dwelt on the work of his 
department in encouraging millers and 
behews to get closer together so that 
more Pennsylvania milled flour could be 
used, 

H. C. W. Patterson, president, B. F. 
Isenberg, secretary, and A. C, Ellis, 
treasurer, Pennsylvania State Millers’ 
Association, brought greetings from that 
organization. Mr. Patterson stated that 
he was in full sympathy with the move- 
ment to increase the use of Pennsylvania 
flour, but held that the price was a fac- 
tor that had to be considered. He said, 
“If the bakers want a good Pennsylvania 
flour and are willing to pay the price, I 
will mill it.” 

Raymond K. Stritzinger, president 
American Bakers’ Association, gave a 
breezy talk on the work of that organi- 
zation and of its interesting activities 
that were exclusively for the baker. He 
urged a larger membership from Penn- 
sylvania, and said that, with more mem- 
bers, more effective work could be done 
for the baking industry as a whole. 

Horace W. Crider, president Western 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry, told of the work of the Pitts- 
burgh toast committee, and stated that, 
with the aid of the club women of that 
section, the toast campaign was bound 
to be a notable success. 

Before adjourning, resolutions were 
passed indorsing the activities of the 
Wheat Council of the United States, and 
recommending the adoption of the toast 
campaign. Another indorsed the tax re- 
duction plan of Secretary Mellon. The 
endeavor of the federal government 
th the Census Bureau to obtain 
more definite statistics on bakery produc- 
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tion was also approved. Still another 
resolution favored research work op 
Pennsylvania wheat and flour. 
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DELAWARE AND MARYLAND 
Committee Appointed at Wilmington ‘eect. 
ing to Devise Pian to Eliminate 
Unfair Trade Practices 


The first bakers’ meeting held in \\’jj- 
mington, Del., in many years, took })lace 
Jan. 10, when over 100 bakers and a lied 
tradesmen gathered to discuss trade on- 
ditions in the Wilmington and eas ern 
shore of Maryland territory. The m:-et- 
ing was called to order by L. A. S¢hil- 
linger, of Baltimore, president of the 
Potomac States Bakers’. Associaton, 
with J. H. Woolridge acting as secret: ry, 

President Schillinger expressed gr ti- 
fication at seeing such an excellent turn- 
out, and outlined the purpose of ‘he 
meeting. He called on G. W. Phillis, 
of Salisbury, Md., president of he 
Peninsula Bakers’ Association, to : d- 
dress the meeting on the exchange of \n- 
sold bakery products and other unf ir 
trade conditions. Mr. Phillips cover d 
every phase of the situation. He sco: -d 
the practices going on in the territo vy, 
and advocated the abolishing of them it 
once. 

J. M. Tawes, of the Tawes Baking C .., 
Crisfield, Md., and vice president of t ic 
Peninsula Bakers’ Association, follow ( 
Mr. Phillips with an excellent talk «n 
trade ethics and co-operation. While | 
said he experienced only a few of tic 
unfair things reported as going on 11 
the lower end of the eastern shore, | 
was of the opinion that now was the tin. 
to stop them. 

P. 4 Grill, of Baltimore, attorney for 
the Maryland Bakers’ Association, ou! 
lined the plan adopted by Baltimore bal 
ers in handling the return of unsol 
bakery products, and explained how it i 
working out to the satisfaction of all. 

W. J. Freihofer, vice president of th: 
Freihofer Baking Co., Wilmington, wen 
into details on the practices of exchang 
ing bakery products, and concluded hi- 
remarks by saying his firm was willing 
to co-operate in any move for the ad 
vancement of the baking industry. 

Mr. Freihofer was followed by his 
brother, Stanley, who advocated the 
adoption of laws with teeth in them, to 
make bakers who will not live up to 
what they say come to time if they vio- 
late any code of ethics in force. 

L. A. Speiss, representing the Em- 
ploying Bakers’ Association of Washing- 
ton, said that bakers lack confidence in 
each other and that once this was estab- 
lished they would get along much better. 
He ur closer co-operation, and that 
those who will not play the game should 
be eliminated from the organization. 

At this point the meeting was thrown 
open for general discussion, many tak- 
ing part. A committee was appointed, 
consisting of W. J. Freihofer, chairman, 
G. W. Phillips, George Huber, Charles 
Matthews and J. M. Tawes, to work out 
plans to eliminate the unfair trade prac- 
tices existing in the territory. When 
this committee has completed its plan, 
the secretary of the Potomac States Bak- 
ers’ Association will call a meeting and 
submit it to the bakers. 

David Walters, of the J. Walter 
Thompson Advertising Agency, New 
York, talked on general conditions in 
the trade and urged the bakers to get 
better acquainted with each other. 

President Schillinger invited all who 
were not members of the Potomac States 
Bakers’ Association to join, and several 
accepted the invitation. With this the 
meeting adjourned. 


NOTES 


Fred Steinle, dean of the Wilmington 
baking industry, was much in evidence. 

Harry K. Nield, Chesapeake Baking 
Co., Baltimore, cake baker, attended the 
conference. 

A. B. Fogel, of Cumberland, treas- 
urer Progressive Bakers’ Association, at- 
tended the meeting. 

'M. Martin, Morris Worral, Jacob 
Schipper, A. Laskari and Joseph Rutho- 
w were prominent Jewish bakers 
present from Wilmi 

The Freihofer Baking Co. was repre- 
sented by P. J. Lorintz, G. W. House- 
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holder, D. J. Walker, Jr., J. Luniak, and 
s. H. and W. J. Freihofer. P 

A. L. Hudson, of Georgetown, Del., 
was in Baltimore during the month, and 


returned home by way of Wilmington, 
taking in the bakers’ meeting. 
Gerald Billings, president Bakers’ 


Products Co, Cleveland, who was in 
Philadelphia on business, journeyed to 
Wilmington to meet his many friends. 

Prominent bakers seen around the ho- 
tel included Charles Matthews, Dover, 
Del: J, H. Gardner, Gardner Bakeries, 
Inc., Baltimore; William Butz, Dover, 
Del: S. P. Neisser, Wilmington. 

George Huber and — Dare, of 
the Huber Baking Co., had charge of 
ference arrangements, anu provided 
rtainment later for those who re- 
ned in Wilmington overnight. 

ed tradesmen attending included 
.. Jahn, Malt-Diastase 3; W. A. 

r, The Fleischmann Co; Charles 

Sun Maid Raisin Growers; C. W. 

ids, Philadelphia Malt Extract Co. 

\, Speiss, representing the Em- 

» Bakers’ Association, David 

, sales manager Corby Baking Co., 

H. Woolridge, came down to- 

. At Baltimore they were joined 
‘ \. Grill and H. R. Thomas, of 
tl ryland Bakers’ Association. 

J. H. Woorrmee. 
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ARDNER BAKERIES, INC. 


Ann Conference of Field Salesmen Held 
t Company’s Headquarters in Bal- 
timore, Dec. 28-29 


annual sales meeting of the field 
fo of the Gardner Bakeries, Inc., of 
Ballinore, Md., and Norfolk, Va., took 
Dec. 28-29 at the home office, 1009 
Meci.on Avenue, Baltimore, where 28 
men, from Florida to New York, 
red for a conference. The meet- 
ing »}egan with a tour of the Baltimore 
factory, under the guidance of George W. 
Scheile, vice president and production 
manuiger, who explained the value of the 
best raw materials and up-to-minute 
metiods of handling cakes on a large 
scale. Afterwards, the salesmen were 
conveyed by automobiles to the Belveder 
Hotel for luncheon. L. A. Schillinger, 
pre-ident, welcomed his co-workers and 
oullined the programme for the two-day 
conference. 

‘the business end of the conference 
was held in the assembly hall of the 
Gardner Bakeries plant, with President 
Schillinger presiding. The room was dec- 
orated for the occasion. An exhibit of 
new cakes to be introduced to the trade 
Jan. 1 were on display. 
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Mr. Schillinger reviewed the work of 
the past year and praised his men for 
their loyalty. He said the company had 
an unusual increase in business, and 
quoted some very interesting figures as 
to growth, etc. He outlined the future 
plans of the company, commenting on 
an extensive advertising campaign to be 
inaugurated during 1924, the biggest 
thing ever undertaken by an independent 
bakery organization. 

E. C. Frymoyer, treasurer of the bak- 
ery, spoke entertainingly on financial 
conditions, and predicted that 1924 would 
surpass 1923 in collections. He cautioned 
salesmen to go slow in opening up new 
accounts and to ascertain something 
about a new customer’s credit, so as to 
eliminate losses. Mr. Frymoyer’s talk 
was followed by a general discussion of 
field conditions, participated in by all. 
This developed many pertinent facts re- 
garding the selling of cakes. 

The conference adjourned early, to 
give the field men a chance to get better 
acquainted. Later, all were taken by 
automobiles to the Hotel Rennert, where 
the annual dinner was held, followed 
by a theatre party. 

Dec. 29 was given over to talks with 
the various department heads. The out- 
of-town representatives departed during 
the afternoon and evening for their re- 
spective territories. 


NOTES 

J. H. Gardner, manager, R. R. Light 
and M. J. Reverdy, were present from 
Philadelphia. 

New cakes on display which went on 
sale Jan. 1, were Teeny-Weenys, Perfect 
Luncheon and Strawberry Squares, in 
boxes. 


W. L. Whitehurst has been put in 
charge of an office at Charlotte, N. C., 
and will have charge of sales in North 
and South Carolina. 

The Levering Coffee Co., Baltimore, 
presented all attending the conference 
and the entire office force with a pound 
package of its Lord Calvert coffee. 


C. V. Fleckenstein has recently joined 
the sales organization, and will have his 
headquarters at Morgantown, W. Va, 
covering West Virginia and western 
Pennsylvania. 


Immediately following the adjourn- 
ment, Dec. 28, the young ladies in the 
office served ice cream, cake, fresh straw- 
berries and coffee. George W. Schelle 
acted as maitre d’hétel. 


K. P. Clayton, manager of the Asbury 
Park, N. J., branch, T. J. Larkin, Govans, 
Md., and E. T. Zeigler, Lauraville, Md., 
together with H. M. Tiralla, E, C. Jones, 


Annual Sales Meeting of Field Service Men of the Gardner Bakeries, Inc., at Baltimore 


J. C. Dorman, R. P. Laws and J. W. 
Dorman, of Baltimore, helped to make 
the conference a success. 

J. H. Woolridge, Washington, secre- 
tary of the Potomac States Bakers’ As- 
sociation, was present by special invita- 
tion and acquainted the cake salesmen 
with the work that association, of which 
Mr. Schillinger is president, is doing to 
put the baking industry on a higher 
plane. 


Among those present from the south- 
ern sales division were E. B. Davis, Nor- 
folk, Va., sales manager; S. D. Sulli- 
van, Atlanta, Ga; J. M. Wainwright, 
Mobile, Ala; C. H. Rowland, Jackson- 
ville, Fla; W. O. Breeden and J. E. 
O’Brien, Norfolk, and C. F. Coghill, 
manager of the Richmond, Va., branch. 


The officers of the Gardner Bakeries, 
Inc., are L. A. Schillinger, president; G. 
W. Schelle, vice president and produc- 
tion manager; L. B. Dodson, vice presi- 
dent and in charge of purchases; Le Roy 
Duncan, secretary and manager of the 
Norfolk plant; E. C. Frymoyer, treas- 
urer. They all took an active part in 
the conference. 





NEBRASKA BAKERS 


Annual Convention Held at Grand Island— 
Movement Started to Have Each State 
Represented on National Board 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Unusual frankness 
of discussion marked the 1924 conven- 
tion of the Nebraska Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Grand Island, Jan. 8-9. 
Consensus of opinion among the 85 bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen present was 
that the meeting had done much to elimi- 
nate premium giving in Nebraska, a 
state that has long contended with the 
problem. 

Another feature of the convention, 





.which resulted in the only resolution pre- 


sented for a vote, was the introduction 
of a petition by Carl D. Wilke, president 
in 1923, asking for perpetual representa- 
tion of Nebraska on the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. The petition was indorsed unan- 
imously by the members. 

President Wilke also suggested in his 
opening address that the association in- 
augurate a statewide advertising cam- 
paign to increase the consumption of 
bread. This suggestion was not brought 
before the meeting in the form of a 
motion, but it was said that nearly 
enough funds had been raised by vol- 
untary subscriptions to put the plan in 
operation. 

L. A. McThompson, Norfolk, was 
elected to the 1924 presidency by ac- 
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clamation, no other candidate being re- 
ported by the nominating committee, of 
which C. W. Ortman, Omaha, was chair- 
man, Four of the six vice presidents of 
the association were elected at the meet- 
ing, selection of the other two being giv- 
en the bakers’ clubs in Omaha and Lin- 
coln. Those elected, with the district 
over which they have supervision: Her- 
bert Mains, Tecumseh, southeastern; 
Sander Debus, Hastings, southwestern; 
Robert Teviotdale, Grand Island, north- 
western; L. E. Cummins, Albion, north- 
eastern. E, B. Ransom, secretary, and 
C. W. Ortman, treasurer, both from 
Omaha, were unopposed for re-election. 

The convention voted to hold the 1925 
meeting in Hastings. The date will be 
set at a later meeting of the executive 
committee. 

The business of the convention, with 
the open forum sessions, was interspersed 
with three principal speeches. The first 
of these was given the first day, by D. 
P. Chindblom, vice president W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago. His subject was “Business 
Ethics.” He emphasized the importance 
of accurately computed costs, and of 
competition based cn quality and service, 
rather than on price alone. Mr. Chind- 
blom stressed the point that bakers, when 
facing price competition which is below 
their own costs of production, should 
maintain their own quality and prices. 

“If your competitor chooses to sell 
his bread below cost, give him his cus- 
tomers,” Mr. Chindblom said. “The larg- 
er volume he sells, the more money he 
will lose, and the sooner will you be with- 
out competition.” 

O. W. Hall, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, and C. W. Ortman, 
Omaha, were the other two speakers. 
The latter is a member of the board of 
governors of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation. Both men spoke of the work 
of the national organization, and advo- 
cated more enthusiastic support from 
individual members of state groups. Mr. 
Ortman gave an extensive survey of the 
work and benefits of the parent body. 
Mr. Hall’s talk dwelt largely with af- 
fairs of the institute. 

A. J. Cripe, former president of the 
Kansas Bakers’ Association, and now a 
vice president, attended the meetings and 
made a brief comparison of problems 
of the industry in the neighboring states. 

The petition asking representation on 
the board of governors of the American 
Bakers’ Association was originated, Mr. 
Wilke, its sponsor, said, with the idea 
of increasing the number of governors 
so that every state with sufficient mem- 
bers could have direct communication 
with the national body. He advocated 
that east state present the same plea. 
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The plan met with considerable en- 
thusiasm. 

About 50 of the 85 in attendance at 
the convention were Nebraska bakers. 
Six Kansas bakers were also present. 

Discussion in the open forum sessions 
was centered mostly around the topic 
of premium giving. Enemies ‘and de- 
fenders of premiums were equally frank 
in stating their cases. Most of the ad- 
herents of the practice, however, said 
they were ready to discontinue it. 

NOTES 

Art F. White, Omaha, was registered 
from P. Ballantine & Co. 

Charles Fahrer, The Fleischmann Co., 
diamalt division, was present. 

The J. H. Day Co. was represented 
by E. S. Begler, Kansas City. 

Eugene B. Stanley represented the 
Waxide Paper Co., Kansas City. 

The Joseph Baker Sons & Perkins 
Co., Inc., was represented by K. E. Nor- 
ton, Kansas City. 

S. H. Dalton, Ward Baking Co. re- 
search products department, New York, 
attended the meetings. 

The Sun-Maid Raisin Growers were 
represented by H. C. Lockhart, in charge 
of sales in Iowa and Nebraska. 

A. L. Pearson, southwestern represen- 
tative Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, 
was present greeting his friends. 

C. A. Birk, manager Omaha (Neb.) 
office The Fleischmann Co., took an ac- 
tive part in the affairs of the conven- 
tion. 

Karl Keeney, The Fleischmann Co., St. 
Louis, was on the programme to demon- 
strate the “no-dough-time” process at 
Robert Teviotdale’s Monogram bakery. 
Mr, Keeney was handicapped by a se- 
vere drop in temperatures, starting 
shortly before the demonstration, but ob- 
tained results that surprised most of 
the bakers present. 

Few towns the size of Grand Island 
would have been capable of offering the 
hospitality afforded at the 1924 conven- 
tion. On every hand was evidence of 
the city’s welcome. This was largely the 
result of the preliminary work of Rob- 
ert Teviotdale, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, who, besides being 
one of the most popular members of the 
Nebraska Bakers’ Association, is one of 
the prominent citizens of Grand Island. 

A banquet and dinner dance was held 
in the Gold Room of the New Hotel 
Yancey the evening of Jan. 8. The ban- 
quet was given complimentary to the 
bakers by the Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha. R. S. Dickinson, man- 
ager of the Grand Island plant of the 
company, acted as host. T, F. Naughtin, 
bakery supply man, Omaha, acted as 
toastmaster. An address of welcome 
was given by G. W. Cowton, president 
Grand Island Chamber of Commerce. 
Milton Peterson, Peterson & Pegau Bak- 
ing Co., Omaha, responded. An address 
by T. J. Ellsberry, mayor, and a toast 
by D. P. Chindblom, vice president W. 
E. Long Co., Chicago, concluded the 
programme. 

Harvey E, Yantis. 





OKLAHOMA-TEXAS BAKERY NOTES 

Grover Geiselman, manager Geisel- 
man’s market and bakery, Houston, 
Texas, has moved to Main and Webster 
streets. This business was founded in 
1875 by the father of the present owner. 

H. L. Harrington, manager Campbell 
Baking Co. at Tulsa, Okla. gave a 
Christmas party to employees and friends 
just before the holidays and distributed 
presents to 150, of whom 65 were em- 
ployees. The company also assisted the 
Salvation Army and other local organiza- 
tions in distributing food to needy per- 
sons. 

The plant of the Purity Baking Co., 
Hot Springs, Ark., was destroyed by fire. 
The loss was estimated at $10,000. 

William Gossadge, formerly a cadet 
major in the R. O. T. C. of the Joplin, 
Mo., high school, recently returned home 
from an eastern school of baking where 
he completed a course. 

An enlargement of its fountain and 
serving department was made recently 
by the Lily bakery, Mangum, Okla. 

The building occupied by A. E. Moory, 
a baker at DeWitt, Ark., is being re- 
modeled and the plant capacity enlarged. 
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S. R. Sharp acted as chairman of the 
entertainment committee of the staff of 
the Campbell Baking Co. at Dallas when 
a Christmas tree and dance were given 
for the employees. About 400 and their 
families were present. A message of 
greeting and holiday wishes was read 
from President S. F. McDonald, Kan- 
sas City. 

Oliver & Lisle, bakery owners and op- 


- erators at Tyler, Texas, recently suf- 


fered the loss of their entire plant by 
fire. About six months previous, the 
bakery was partially burned, 

About 300 employees and their fami- 
lies were entertained at Christmas by 
the management of the Oklahoma City 
plant of the Campbell Baking Co. Carl 
W. Skagsberg, manager, was in charge 
of the programme. In addition to the 


Manufacturers’ Association that took 
part in the annual association dinner, 
Jan, 11. 

A. J, Cupp has sold his Model bakery, 
Grandfield, Okla., to J. W. Banks, of 
Kiowa, Okla., and E, T. Quillan, of 
Grandfield. Mr. Cupp will move to 
Denver. 

J. P. Kousiakis, manager Master bak- 
ery, Houston, announces that the plant 
is being moved to 410 Fannin Street. 

Song writing has almost been devel- 
oped into a profession by J. E. Salis- 
bury, owner and operator of the Home 
bakery, Fairview, Okla. In recent years 
several of his compositions have been 
eae and have had gratifying sales. 

ecently he was informed that one of 
them will be placed on Victor records. 

Burglars knocked off the combination 













































































John D. Rafert, Vice President Occident Baking Co. 


distribution of presents to the guests, 
the company contributed bread to the 
poor through several charitable organi- 
zations. This concern has been donating 
bread daily to poor of the city ever since 
the disastrous floods in the fall. 

Fire recently destroyed the Blue Rib- 
bon bakery, Shidler, Okla, 

Insurance policies totaling $94,000, and 
ranging from $500 to $3,000 each, were 
distributed among 71 employees of the 
Texas Bread Co. at Houston on Christ- 
mas. Every person who had been in 
the company’s service six months or 
longer was thus remembered. The poli- 
cies were presented by Henry Stude, 
pn of the company, and a good will 
speech was made by P. A. Dauterive, 
general manager, who in turn was given 
a present by the employees. 

J. D. Sims, of Houston, Texas, re- 
cently opened a bakery at Crockett, 
Texas. 

The Fightmaster-Cotter Co., Oklahoma 
City, has been succeeded by the Okla- 
homa Office Supply Co. with W. E. 
Fightmaster as general manager. Mr. 
Fightmaster formerly was general man- 
ager of the Fightmaster Baking Co., and 
entered the office supply business after 
selling his business to the Smith Bak- 


“| Co. 

he Fort Smith Biscuit Co. and the 
Shipley Baking Co. were among the 38 
members of the Fort Smith (Ark.) 


of the safe in the office of the Alexander- 


Bale Co., merchants and bakers, Houston, ° 


Texas, and escaped with between $3,500 
and $5,000 in cash and checks, 

H. B. Allis and Roy Turner, who have 
been salesman and cashier, respectivelv, 
of the A. Karcher Candy Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., recently formed the Allis- 
Turner Confectionery and Bakery Co. at 
that place and purchased the confec- 
tionery of Errett Hamilton, 218 Main 
Street. An up-to-date bakery depart- 
ment will be established and the confec- 
tionery enlarged. Mr. Hamilton, who 
was in business in Little Rock for 25 
years, will move to Los Angeles. 

The Murdock bakery, Grapeland, Tex- 
as, is soon to occupy a brick building 
now under construction. 

Manager Teague, of the Quality bak- 
ery, Alva, Okla., will move into a larger 
building. 

Alfred Carolus recently was re-elected 
business manager and _ corresponding 
secretary of the Dallas, Texas, local of 
the Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Union. 
E. J. Landry is now president, and Roy 
Gerlach secretary-treasurer. 

: Looper has succeeded G. F. 
Russell as manager of the district office 
of the Fort Smith Biscuit Co, at El Do- 
rado, Ark. Mr. Russell is to be given 
a district near Fort Smith. 

Salesmen in several southeastern states 
for the Fort Smith (Ark.) Biscuit Co. 
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report a rapid increase in business yen- 
erally. President Wortz reports the 
plant operating at full capacity since 
Jan. 1. The company’s products are 
sold through regular salesmen in Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana. 

A division of the federated women’s 
club of San Antonio, Texas, had charge 
of the recent annual fair and luncheon 
of the San Antonio Manufacturers’ \s- 
sociation. Mrs. T. J. Pierce was chair- 
man of the flour committee and Mrs. ¢, 
V. Titus of the bakery committee. Home 
manufactured products only were served. 
Exhibits were placed by the Moore Miill- 
ing Co., the Pioneer Flour Mills, the 
Brown Cracker & Candy Co., the Fed- 
eral, Model, Richter, Hubig, Barker nd 
Van Riper bakeries, and the San Antonio 
macaroni factory. 

The architecture of the dome on ‘he 
national capitol has been adopted by the 
Federal Baking Co. for its retail sa ‘es 
units to be established in Houston, Tex.:s. 
One recently was formally opened at 
3800 McKinney Avenue. Mrs. A. N. 1:\I- 
cott, of the demonstration department 
of the Federal company, had decidod 
upon the construction of log cabin uni's, 
but found that the idea already hid 
been adopted by another baking conce.n 
of the city. 

At the recent opening of the “hor e 
beautiful” of a newspaper at Tuls,, 
Okla., exhibits of its products were ma‘'e 
by the Tulsa Bread Co., which was s:- 
lected by the newspaper as the offici:| 
baker for the occasion. 

A wholesale confectionery and cracker 
business has been established at Lafay 
ette, La., by A. A, Dauterieve. 

A fire of unknown origin recently d 
stroyed the Phil Ramon bakery at Gor 
zales, Texas. 





MACARONI NOTES 

The Oregon Macaroni Co., Portland 
has installed a press for short goods, an 
a kneader and mixer. 

The Dunkirk (N. Y.) Macaroni Co 
has installed a 12%%-inch vertical press 
and a large mixer. 

The Kurt Bros. Co., Philadelphia, in 
addition to installing a 13%4-inch vertical 
press, added some noodle and bologna 
machinery, 

The plant of the Magnolia Macaroni 
Co., Houston, Texas, recently burned, 
will be rebuilt at 510 San Feline Street. 

The San Diego (Cal.) Macaroni Co. 
has added a 10-inch press for short goods. 

The West Virginia Macaroni Co., 
Clarksburg, W. Va., has installed addi- 
tional noodle machinery. 

Three mixers have strengthened the 
mechanical equipment of the Ravarino & 
Freschi Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 

A 13%-inch vertical press for short 
goods, mixers and a kneader are among 
equipment installed by the Cumberland 
(Md.) Macaroni Co. 

The Refined Macaroni Co., West Ches- 
ter, Pa., has added a 13%-inch vertical 
press. 

Larger kneaders and mixers, together 
with a 13%-inch vertical press, have in- 
creased the machinery equipment of the 
Long Island (N. Y.) Macaroni Works. 





CRACKER NOTES 

A. A, Taggart, assistant treasurer Iten 
Biscuit Co., Omaha, Neh., is dead, after 
a day’s illness. 

Mama’s cookie bakery is erecting a 
one-story brick building at the corner 
of Kearney and Clarence streets, Los 
Angeles, Cal., 87x140, for the manufac- 
turing of cookies and other sweet goods. 

G. C. McDonald has been chosen vice 
president and manager of the Johnson 
Educator Food Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

The Ontario Biscuit Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y., recently sold by the General Biscuit 
Co. to a syndicate of men headed by 
H. R. Templeton and A. R. Petrie, has 
organized as follows: H. R. Templeton, 
president; A. R. Petrie, vice president; 
A. N. Graff, secretary and treasurer. 
The company will retain the name of the 
Ontario Biscuit Co., and will have on its 
board of directors W. H. Collins and J. 
A. Archbald, the two men who originally 
formed the company. Mrs. Templeton 
has been assistant manager, and Mr. 
Petrie sales manager. 

The Crawford & Taylor cracker fac- 
tory, Mansfield, Ohio, has been taken 
over by the National Biscuit Co., which 
has operated the plant for a number of 
years. 
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A MODERN 
“RANSFORMATION 


(Continued from page 342.) 
Practically the entire fourth floor is 
used for flour storage, and is well lighted 
and ventilated. About 4,000 bbls of Oc- 
cideu' flour are carried in stock all the | 
time. The flour is unloaded in the garage | 
and conveyed to the fourth floor by a 

| 


sack carrying elevator. 

On the fifth floor, which is new, are 
two bolting machines, one of 500 bbls 
capacity and one of 250. All flour is 
bolted before going into the storage 
bins. On this floor there is also a re- 
frigerating water tank and a supply wat- 
er tank, which are fed by pump from an _ | 
artesian well in the basement. The ar- : 
tesian well also furnishes drinking water 
through bubble fountains located on 
every floor. 

Che entire first floor is used for wrap- 
ping, packing and delivery purposes. 
The bread is delivered from the travel- 
ling ovens onto two conveyors, and is 
carried through spiral chutes to the first 
floor, where it is cooled and wrapped. 
Two Sevigne wrapping machines, each 
with a capacity of 60 loaves per mniute, 
are used. 

\ feature of the reconstructed build- 
ing is that all openings, including eleva- 
tors, have been made large enough so 
that any size equipment may be moved 
in or out without dismantling. All rooms 
are outside rooms, and all interior walls 
are finished in white enamel. Attractive 
restrooms, locker rooms and dining rooms 
have been provided for the employees, 
and there are bathrooms on every floor. Nothing has been 
overlooked, no expénse spared, and a more attractive or 
better equipped bakery is hard to visualize. 

Each machine or piece of equipment in the building 
can be operated independently from every other one, but 
there are shut-offs on every post, where all machinery can 
be stopped instantly in case of an accident. 

Not a day was lost by the company while the recon- 
truction work was under way. Many apparently insur- 
nountable mechanical problems were encountered, but John 
D. Rafert, who planned and supervised the work, found 
a solution for each. Baking went on as usual, sometimes 
under difficulties, but the customers received their bread 
on time. 

Up to date the company has confined its activities to 
city trade only. In all, 27 automobile trucks are used. All 
repairs, including welding, are done in the company’s own 
well-equipped garage and machine shop. 

Officers of the Occident Baking Co., which is capitalized 
it $300,000, are: Harold R. Ward, president; Charles G. 
McGlashan and John D. Rafert, vice presidents; J. C. 
McIntyre, treasurer; G. C. Lehman, secretary. Harry S. 
Helm is chairman of the executive board, and Leo Campion 
is superintendent. 





WASHING 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
__ Whether defendant corporation did local business in 
Wisconsin in such sense as to be subject to the provisions 
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of the laws of that state governing nonresident corpora- 
tions doing business in the state was the question presented 
to the United States circuit court of appeals, seventh cir- 
cuit, in the case of Lyons et al vs. Federal System of 
Bakeries of America, 290 Fed. 793. It was decided that 
the business of the company was of interstate character, 
and therefore not subject to the Wisconsin statute. 

Defendant, a Delaware corporation having its principal 
office in Iowa, contracted to give plaintiffs exclusive right 
in certain Wisconsin territory to use defendant’s patented 
baking system. The agreement contemplated shipment into 
Wisconsin by defendant of ovens and other equipment for 
installation by plaintiffs at their own expense. Plaintiffs 
were to pay $5,000 and a 3 per cent royalty on the gross 
business done. 

Some sort of controversy having arisen between the 
parties, litigation between them turned on the point whether 
the contract was invalid because of noncompliance by de- 
fendant corporation with Wisconsin statutes applying to 
foreign corporations. It was not questioned that, in its 
main purpose, the contract was of interstate character, but 
it was contended that that character was destroyed by cer- 
tain clauses contained in the agreement. These clauses 
related to the grant of exclusive territory to plaintiffs and 
obligation to furnish a baker to them. Disposing of the 
case, the circuit court of appeals said: 

“The grant of an exclusive territory did not require 
action by defendant. It was merely a covenant of the 
defendant in Iowa that it would not in- 
terfere with plaintiffs’ territory in Wis- 
consin. The agreement to furnish a bak- 
er, to be paid for by the plaintiffs, ap- 
pears to have been for the purpose of 
enabling the plaintiffs to start with ex- 
perienced help and immediately put its 
business in good working condition. It 
was a proper and probably a necessary 
element in the installation of the sys- 
tem. Defendant had no control over 
the baker. 

“The obligation of the plaintiffs to 
make the purchases specified in the con- 
tract from defendant, and of defendant 
to furnish the same, was a mutual un- 
dertaking between the parties in dif- 
ferent states, and clearly related to in- 
terstate commerce. We see no differ- 
ence between those provisions and daily 
transactions between parties similarly 
situated for the mortgaging, leasing, and 
selling of property about which there is 
no longer any question but that they fall 
within the category of interstate trans- 
actions. 

“Two other objections urged are that 
defendant reserved the right to inspect 
the plaintiffs’ premises and books, and 
that a royalty or rental, based upon pro- 
duction, was exacted. The contract did 
not provide for a percentage of the gross 
receipts, but for a sum equal to 3 per 
cent thereof, as the measure of the roy- 
alty to be paid. Defendant had no inter- 
est in the gross receipts, as such. They 
merely formed a measure. The provi- 
sions for the examination of the books 
and the premises were proper ones re- 
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lating to defendant’s security under its 
license contract. 

“If such provisions constitute doing 
business in the state, then every creditor 
who has and exercises the right to satisfy 
himself within a state as to credits or 
security must be held to be doing busi- 
ness within the state where the investi- 
gation might be made. That would de- 
stroy much interstate commerce. The 


defendant had no power or control over 


the conduct of plaintiffs’ business in any 
way. 

“Plaintiffs also urge that the reserva- 
tion of the right to train bakers in plain- 
tiffs’ store is an objectionable element. 
It does not appear that any bakers were 
ever sent to plaintiffs’ store for training. 
That clause has nothing to do with plain- 
tiffs’ business, as such, but is merely a 
right reserved by defendant to train for 
future use, probably in the establishment 
of its system, men of the kind and 
character which it, in its contract, agreed 
to furnish plaintiffs. We are of the 
opinion that that would not constitute 
doing business within the state, and cer- 
tainly, under the circumstances, was a 
mere and a trivial incident to the main 
interstate transaction.” 


A. L. H. Street. 


WISCONSIN HAD GOOD YEAR 


Sales Largest Since War Times, and Prices 
Fair—Rye Bread Sales Increase 
—Law Violator Fined 


Mitwavukee, Wis.—Affairs in the bak- 
ery trade in Milwaukee and generally 
throughout Wisconsin have been running 
smoothly since Jan. 1. Following a pre- 
holiday season that brought probably the 
best volume.of business on record, the 
effort at present is to maintain a steady 
increase in sales of bread, fancy goods 
and specialties. 

The past year was the most favorable 
of any since the end of the war. A sub- 
stantial gain was made in sales, fair 
prices were obtainable for the product. 
and c@sts were held at a more even level, 
although remaining high. The situation 
with regard to the price of flour was rel- 
atively favorable, it being devoid of the 
sharp fluctuations which for the preced- 
ing five to six years made it practically 
impossible to control the relation between 
cost of production and selling price. 

The ghost of a conspiracy action en- 
tered in June, 1922, by the then attorney 
general of Wisconsin against the three 
principal wholesale bakeries in Milwau- 
kee is again stalking through the halls 
of justice. After 16 to 18 months of in- 
termittent progress, the action has 
reached the stage where the Milwaukee 
circuit court has completed hearing argu- 
ments by counsel for the defendant bak- 
ing corporations on their demurrers con- 
tending that two causes of action have 
been improperly joined and that the 
complaint does not include facts suffi- 
cient to constitute a cause of action. 

It is not to be denied that the public- 
ity given this matter in the public press 
from time to time as further steps are 
taken in its prosecution exerts an un- 
favorable effect, at least in keeping the 
public mind exercised concerning the 
price of bread. This recurring agitation 
usually provides occasion for new at- 
tacks by women’s organizations, poli- 
ticians and others upon the bakery trade 
as a whole. 

In the face of these conditions bakery 
bread sales have continued to make at 
least normal increases. Chain store com- 
petition remains severe, but it is ap- 
parently not attracting the public atten- 
tion so much as during the summer of 
1923, While chain stores intermittently 
feature a nickel loaf in their advertise- 
ments, the former sensationalism is not 
generally being repeated to the detri- 
ment of the trade of old-established 
bakeries. 

Local bakeries specializing in the old- 
fashioned rye loaf say: they are making 
steady progress in their efforts to render 
it as popular as of old. Not only is rye 
bread now to be found regularly on 
tables of local restaurants and clubs, but 
it is becoming more more a staple 
article of diet in the home. Rye bread 
sales in Milwaukee in 1923 were the larg- 
est since prohibition was made constitu- 
tional. 

The bakery trade of Wisconsin as a 
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whole has been complimented upon the 
high standards of sanitation that are be- 
ing maintained. The state dairy and 
food commission has been making a cam- 
paign against violators of the sanitary 
code, and has found relatively very few 
offenders. While violations are rare, 
they are as a rule flagrant. 

At Madison, on Jan. 11, F. A. Barnard, 
of the Barnard Pie Shop, 926 William- 
son Street, was sentenced to serve 30 
days in the county jail upon his plea of 
guilty to a charge of violating the state 
dairy and food laws. H. G. Town and 
Floyd C. Rather, inspectors, testified 
that they found sugar, mincemeat, cocoa 
and other ingredients stored in a lava- 
tory at the bakery. James Barnard, 
who also was arrested, was discharged 
upon his statement that he had no in- 
terest in the business. On a previous oc- 
casion he was convicted and fined for 
violating the food laws. 


NOTES 


Carl Haack, late of Munich, Bavaria, 
is locating in Madison, Wis., where he 
will specialize in sweet goods and con- 
fectionery baking. He is making his 
home at 836 East Dayton Street. 

The Robert A. Johnston Co., Milwau- 
kee, candy and biscuit manufacturer, is 
devoting the month of January to fea- 
turing its Angel Food Cookie, which it 
is advertising in newspapers and the 
farm press of Wisconsin. 

Albert Markgraf, proprietor the Bon 
Ton, Lodi, Wis., has sold the business 
to Walter Knerzer and Eugene Hage- 
man, who will continue it as a bakery 
and confectionery shop and store, op- 
erated in connection with a restaurant. 

M. Hoffman, for eight years owner 
and manager of the Home bakery, Ocon- 
to, has sold his business to Peter H. 
Angelich, who has been for the past four 
years engaged in the same line of busi- 
ness in Mayville. Mr. Hoffman plans to 
locate in Colorado. 

A new macaroni and spaghetti factory 
is being established in Milwaukee, at 62 
Mason Street, in the Manufacturers’ 
Home Building, by the Fred W. Storck 
Co., which has been incorporated, with 
$10,000 capital stock, by Fred W. Storck, 
William C. Haas and Paul O. Hilmers. 

The Fred Muhs Baking Co., 1128 Geele 
Avenue, Sheboygan, which recently in- 
corporated with $100,000 capital, is mak- 
ing excellent progress in the construc- 
tion and equipment of a shop extension 
which will cost about $30,000. The work 
is being supervised by the McCormick 
Co., Inc., of Pittsburgh. 

Following receivership proceedings in- 
stituted by creditors of the Barkdoll 
Candy Co., 230 Hanover Street, Milwau- 
kee, other creditors have filed involun- 
tary bankruptcy proceedings. It is al- 
leged that some of the assets were trans- 
ferred to pay off creditors. The liabili- 
ties are claimed to be $38,000. 

William Baier, a pioneer baker of 
Wauwatosa, the residence suburb of Mil- 
waukee, died Dec. 23 after a brief ill- 
ness. He was born in 1868 in Bavaria 
and came to America in 1888, serving for 
several years in local bakeries and then 
establishing a shop of his own at 70 West 
Main Street, Wauwatosa. His wife, one 
son and two daughters survive. 

The Tharinger Macaroni Co., Milwau- 
kee, donated 650 Ibs of its products, in 
addition to a substantial cash contribu- 
tion, to the Wisconsin fund raised for 
the relief of German children. The Am- 
brosia Chocolate Co., Milwaukee, donat- 
ed a carload of cocoa, consisting of 30,- 
000 lbs, with a wholesale value of $2,400. 
The Milwaukee campaign was directed 
by General Otto H. Falk, president Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., and netted in excess 
of the figure set for the district. 


The J. Gerhard Baking Co., 23 North 
Main Street, Fond du Lac, recently ob- 
served the sixty-sixth anniversary of its 
establishment, which gave occasion for 
local newspapers to declare it the largest 
concern in Wisconsin 
outside of Milwaukee. The Gerhard bak- 
ery is making daily shipments as far dis- 
tant as 400 miles in Wisconsin, northern 
Michigan, northern Illinois, and eastern 
Iowa and Minnesota. Within the past 
few months it has been found necessary 
to put into service an entire fleet of new 
delivery trucks to handle the local trade. 

L. E. Meyer. 





AMONG THE ALLIED TRADES 


The Month’s News From All Over the Coun- 
try—Sales Conferences and Activi- 
ties of Allied Members 


Cuicaco, Int.—R. M. Richards, repre- 
sentative of The International Co., Bal- 
timore, with headquarters in Chicago, 
left Jan. 13 on a two weeks’ trip to 
Minneapolis and the Northwest. 

Ben B. George was in Chicago, Jan. 3, 
calling on the trade. He stated that he 
was once more connected with the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, having re- 
signed his 
of the Paradise Spring Co., of that city. 
His many friends in the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry will be glad to 
hear of this change. 

O. C. Miessler, at one time connected 
with the Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, 
joined the staff of the American Bread 
Wrapper Co., Chicago, on Jan. 1. He 
for some time was secretary of the Naf- 
ziger Baking Co., Kansas City. 

Robert H. B. Whitefoot has been ap- 
pointed business manager of the Cincin- 
nati Merchant Bakers’ Club to succeed 
William H. Shafer, who resigned to be- 
come manager of the Columbus, Ohio, 
plant of the Banner-Grocers’ Baking Co., 
Cincinnati. Mr. Shafer is secretary of 
the Ohio Association of the Baking In- 
dustry. 

The Chicago office of The Northwest- 
ern Miller has recently received a request 
from a leading northwestern mill for 
the name of a good demonstrator and 
service man. Applicants from the allied 
trades, with good references, who have 
had experience in the bakeshop, and whe 
are seeking a position of this kind, should 
address The Northwestern Miller, 108 
South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

C, H. Grupe, in charge of the bakers’ 
products department of the Stein-Hall 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, left Jan. 6 for an 
eastern trip, and expects to be away 
about three weeks. This concern held a 
most successful meeting of its sales force, 
Jan. 3-5, at its main offices in Chicago. 

H. H. Hill, manager of the Boston 
office of the Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., 
spent the Christmas and New Year’s 
holidays in Chicago. 

Ralph E. Brierley has resigned as vive 
president of the Liberty Yeast Corpora- 
tion, New York, with which concern he 
has been associated practically since its 
organization. Mr. Brierley’s plans for 
the future are somewhat indefinite. 

The Joe Lowe Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
held its annual convention and dinner 
Dec. 19, at which its representatives 
from all parts of the country were pres- 
ent. The meeting was a great success. 
Among the speakers were Joe Lowe, the 
president, and L. Price, who expressed 
satisfaction at the showing for the year. 
The banquet was attended by about 150. 
Ellis Baum, the toastmaster, had charge 
of the arrangements, assisted by H. 
Rosmer. 

The Fleischmann Co., has announced 
that, effective from Jan. 1, it has taken 
over the sale and distribution of the 
American Diamalt Co.’s products. The 
main office of the latter concern has now 
been transferred to New York City, and 
its representatives have affiliated with 
The Fleischmann Co. Walter D. Phillips, 
who for some years has lived at Cincin- 
nati as vice president of the American 
Diamalt Co., will also be located at New 
York. 

The annual convention of the sales 
force of the Chapman & Smith Co., the 
well-known bakery supply house of Chi- 
cago, was held Dec. 26-28. About 40 
salesmen and representatives were pres- 
ent, many of whom were accompanied 
by their wives. The latter were present 
at three of the general sessions, which 
gave them an opportunity to become bet- 
ter ted with the concern their 
h represent, and its methods. 
Th chief subjects discussed were com- 
pany policies and practice, arranged 
around the topic, “Service, the Business 
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Conduct That Earns Good Will.” The 
entertainment features included dinners 
at the Palmer House and Terrace (iar- 
den of the. Morrison Hotel. The annual 
banquet was held in the crystal room of 
the Hotel Sherman. Theatre par‘ ies, 
bowling, etc., were other features. 

The Grennan Cake Corporation, |e- 
troit, Mich., recently has been adve:tis- 
ing its products at food shows hel: in 
various parts of the country. Among 
these were the food exhibits at Chic: vo, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, Detroit, and Louis- 
ville. This company had very attrac’ ive 
booths, where advertising circulars w --re 
distributed and Grennan’s cakes in mre 
than 50 forms prominently displayed. It 
is estimated that more than 300,000 w: -n- 
en in the cities mentioned received gen ‘r- 
ous samples of same. Male quart ts 
also entertained the visitors, and foll.\- 
ing the singing there was raffled off on 
wheels of fortune several styles of Gri n- 
nan cakes. After this the quartet saig 
the new popular song, “Cut Yourseli a 
Piece of Cake and Make Yourself «t 
Home.” The Grennan Mfg. Co., affili: t- 
ed with the former concern, manuf: :- 
tures “slam bang” casters and othr 
equipment for bakers. 

The sales force of the Kalamaz 0 
(Mich.) Vegetable Parchment Co. ws 
held in the company’s community hou e 
on Jan. 3-4. The days were spent in a 
close analysis of business. In the ev - 
nings the local talent staged entertaii - 
ments and banquets that were thoroug! - 
ly enjoyed by those in attendance. Ezr. 
Levin, research man of the concern, fe: - 
tured a most interesting three-hour se 
sion with charts and diagrams of ho 
foods deteriorate. The mold on brea 
came in for its share of discussion, an 
the men learned the why of these thing: 
and will appreciate more than ever th. 
value of K. V. P. waxed papers ii 
keeping bread in good condition. 

Joe Tuck, a young man from Shang 
hai, China, who graduated a year ag: 
from the University of Michigan, wil 
shortly leave for his home in that coun 
try. Mr. Tuck has been working for the 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Vegetable Parch 
ment Co. for about six months, studying 
the business, with a view to representing 
this concern in the Orient. Mr. Tuck 
states that he will see. to it that the 
bread wrapper idea is sold to the Chinese 
people. 

The Fleischmann Co. has formally 
opened its new building. in Louisville, 
Ky. The house warming was partici- 
pated in by about 200 bakers and their 
friends. E. C. Piercy. is manager of the 
Louisville division. 

J. Durand, working out of Boston, is 
representing the Read Machinery Co., 
of York, Pa., in Rhode Island and parts 
of Massachusetts. 

A. S. Purves. 





New York and Vicinity 

New York, N. Y.—Congratulations 
are in order for George W. Vollmer, of 
The Fleischmann Co. He has been ap- 
pointed Long Island sales manager for 
diamalt, besides his duties connected with 
the sale of yeast. 

Over the mountains on muleback is the 
way a complete bakery outfit will be de- 
livered to the town of Bucaramanga, Co- 
lombia, South America, by the Jaburg- 
Miller Co., Inc., of New York. The 
equipment includes a Peerless mixer and 
a Bennett oven, which must be sent 
knocked down in pieces weighing not 
over 350 Ibs each. No railroad, wa 
road or auto highway leads to the desti- 
nation of this outfit. After it reaches 
the port of Barranquilla City, it will be 
loaded on the backs of mules and sent on 
its 15-day journey over mountain trails 
to Bucaramanga. 

Among a large circle of friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kasper Hufnagel celebrated 
their thirty-fifth wedding anniversary in 
the hall of the Bakers’ Mutual Co-opera- 
tive Association at Newark, N. J. Mr. 
Hufnagel for many years has been presi- 
dent of the association. Many old friends 
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came from far and near to wish him and 
his good wife the very best for the years 
ome. 
a O. Case and his friend George 
Bowan, two experts in the flour line, 
spent a few days in the metropolis to 
t friends, take in the sights and do 
a little business. Mr. Case hails from 
Boston, while Mr. Bowan has headquar- 
ters with the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo. ' 

Edward G. Broenniman, of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., New York, is back again 
at his desk after a long illness. 

The annual meeting of the New York 
Association of Bakers’ Supply Houses 
was heid Jan. 16. 

Baking circles of the metropolis are 
ted in the new play at the Yid- 


inter« A . 
The presentation is 


dish Art Theatre. 
“Bread,” and deals with the 


itled 
a. or less drastic difficulties of an 
idealistic baker who wants to supply the 
world with free bread. 

Bruno C. Scumir. 
St. Louis 

Sr. I.ov1rs, Mo.—Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 

St. Lovis, expects soon to establish sev- 


eral r-presentatives on the Pacific Coast 
in the interest of its barley malt extract. 


This \ ill give the company representa- 
tion 0: its malt extract in every state in 
the Lvion. 


The St. Louis office of the American 
Diani 


t Co., which is under the manage- 
ment of John Becker, has been moved 
to the building of The Fleischmann Co. 
on Furest Park Boulevard. 


' \\. Stevenson, who has been work- 
ing ovt of the St. Louis office of The 
Fleisc}:nann Co., is taking a course at 
the A-nerican Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago. 

R J. Mehan, St. Louis, district man- 
ager of The Fleischmann Co., recently 
made a 10 days’ business trip in the 
East. 

Sevral days after. yeggmen knocked 
the co:nbination off the safe of the Au- 
gust Jaudes Bakers’ Supply Co. St. 
Louis, a thief entered the firm’s office 
while no one was there and took over 
$300 in currency and checks from the 


safe. 

John Becker, St. Louis manager 
American Diamalt Co., attended the 
opening of the Model bakery, owned by 
Andrew Bubenhoeffer, at Columbia, Mo., 
Jan. 7. 

A lone bandit recently entered the 
plant of the St. Louis Bakers’ Com- 
pressed Yeast Co., robbed the night 
watchman of $30 and locked him in the 
refrigerator. The watchman escaped by 
loosening the screws that held the lock 
on the door. 

Bakers’ machinery and supply houses 
in St. Louis generally enjoyed a very 
satisfactory trade in 1923. Business was 
not easy to obtain, but the aggressive 
selling methods employed by the major- 
ity of the firms resulted in a good volume 
of business. These firms are optimistic 
for the present year. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





Along the Pacific Coast 

Fred Stadelhofer, chemist for The 
lleischmann Co., with headquarters in 
New York City, was a recent California 

isitor. 

Klmer Miller, traffic manager The 
lleischmann Co, of California. with 
‘eadquarters in San Francisco, is visit- 
ing in New York and Washington, D. C. 

Robert Engle, sales manager Diamond 
Crystal Salt Co., has been putting on a 
salt campaign in the Pacific Northwest. 

R. H. Carey, of Carey & Dalton, Los 
\ngeles, has been on a vacation in the 
Santa Cruz Mountains. 

Robert Campbell, of the J. A. Camp- 
bell Co., Portland, has returned from a 
northern trip. 

Walter Malberg, agent for The Fleisch- 
mann Co, at San Francisco, is going east 
for several weeks. 

George T. Helm, of the George T. 
Helm Co. Los Angeles, was a recent 
visitor to San Francisco. 

A. A. Maring, installation superintend- 
ent for the American Bakers Machinery 
Co, St. Louis, has completed installing 
an outfit in the South San Francisco 
bakery, and now is doing similar work 
in Los Angeles. 

Harry Hewlett, of the Petersen Oven 
Co., with rters in San Francisco, 
has returned from the Northwest, where 
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Imposing New Bread Pan Factory of the Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago 


he made installations in Portland and 
in Helena, Mont. 

L. I. Herrington has succeeded C. C. 
Hale as sales manager for the Edward 
W. Brown Co., San Francisco. 


Activities in Wisconsin 

Mitwavxee, Wis.—The Rose-Omund- 
son Co., Madison, Wis., has changed its 
name to Wholesale Products, Inc., and 
is enlarging its field. It has been baking 
potato chips almost exclusively, and now 
will deal in supplies and materials for 
clubs, restaurants, bakeries, hotels and 
the retail grocery trade. It will be state 
distributor for the John G. Neumeister 
Co., Chicago. 

The business of William A. Rasche, 
jobber in yeast at 785 Indiana Avenue, 
Milwaukee, has been incorporated as the 
Rasche Yeast & Vinegar Co., with an 
initial capital of $5,000. 

The McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, has 
designed and is superintending the erec- 
tion and equipment of a $30,000 addition 
to the wholesale bakery plant of the 
Fred Muhs Baking Co., 1128-1132 Geele 
Avenue, Sheboygan, Wis. 

The board of education, Janesville, 
Wis., accepted the bid of the A. L. Kief- 
er Co., 483 Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, 
to furnish the equipment and furniture 
for the cafeteria and kitchen of the new 
$800,000 high school, at $8,256. The Al- 
bert Pick Co., Chicago, received the order 
for china, glassware and silver, amount- 


ing to $1,128. a ae oe 
. E. Meyer. 





H. A. JOHNSON SALES CONVENTION 

The annual sales convention of the H. 
A. Johnson Co., bakers’ supplies and 
equipment, Boston, was a pronounced 
success. From an extended territory, 
representatives of the firm took part in 
the three-day meeting. E. C. Johnson 
presided. Among the interesting papers 
read were: A. L. Griffin, “Dried Fruits”; 
E. S. Noyes, “Apple Canning”; H. P. 
Forte, “Manufactured Goods”; J. W. 
Ross, “Ovens and Machinery”; George 
Lord, “Spices”; W. C. Whitman, “Spe- 
cialties”; H. R. Swift, “Equipment”; A. 
R. Turner, “Plans for 1924”; O. G. 
Wheeler, “Advertising”; O. W. Lang, 
“Equipment.” Special interest was 
evinced in the addresses of Corwin 
Wickersham, of The Fleischmann Co., 
and Washington Platt, of the Merrell- 
Soule Co. e social part of the pro- 
gramme included luncheons, bowling 
tournament, a dinner, a theatre party, 
and a reception and dance. 





A UNIQUE GREETING 

J. Kindleberger, president and general 
manager of the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg- 
etable Parchment Co., sent the following 
letter to the company’s customers as a 
New Year’s greeting: 

“The Christmas tree lies on the ash 
pile in the back yard; the tinsel, toys and 
expensive gifts, the colored lights, have 
all been removed, and the holly wreaths 
with their red ribbon bows no longer 
adorn the front windows, and so once 
more we are reminded by the calendar 
that, due to an age-long custom, it is ex- 
pected of us that for another 12 months 
we banish sentiment from our lives, and 
commence to chant the old, old refrain, 
‘Business is business.’ 

“We fully agree with the ‘hard-headed’ 
man that, from one viewpoint, business 
is business and nobody is trying any 
harder to collect their share of it than 
are we, but we do not agree with him 


when he permits the desire for gain to 
trample on and stamp out the Christmas 
spirit which, when reduced to simple 
terms and applied to business, is merely 
this—‘Do unto others as ye would that 
they should do unto you.’ 

““In this New Year’s letter we are 
carrying out that injunction by broad- 
casting our good wishes for you. We 
wish for you a year of successful busi- 
ness. We wish for you a happy and 
united home circle. We wish that you 
may enjoy good health and that you ma 
always be contented, but never satisfied. 

“If this is sentiment, a something 
which should not be indulged in by busi- 
ness men, please excuse us, but it is in 
our heart, and so we pass it on to you.” 





NEW PAN FACTORY 


Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, Completes 
First Unit of New Plant at Cost 
of About $1,250,000 


The Edward Katzinger Co., well- 
known pan manufacturers, are now lo- 
cated in their new modern plant at 
Cicero and Armitage Avenue, Chicago. 
The growth of this concern’s business 
has been remarkable, and although its 
old plant was enlarged several times, 
it has needed additional space for some 
time. With a view of securing increased 
facilities to take care of the ever-growing 
demand for its products, it bought a 
tract of land covering approximately 
17% acres, in the northwestern part of 
the city, and in April, 1923, started 
building this enormous modern factory. 
It was completed only recently, and the 
concern began moving to it Dec. 1 last, 
and in 30 days had completed the job. 

The new factory is the first unit, and 
covers a space of about four acres. It 
is two stories high, of steel and concrete 
construction, with an exterior of face 
brick and terra cotta finish, and cost ap- 
proximately $1,250,000. The plant is of 
the daylight type of construction, and 
is laid out with a view to giving the most 
efficient service in manufacturing at the 
lowest possible cost. 

On the second floor are found the 
manufacturing and machine depart- 
ments. The Edward Katzinger Co. 
makes all of its dies and practically all 
of the machinery, which were perfected 
by Edward Katzinger, founder of the 
company. Although it seems that the 
factory is well equipped with machinery, 
it is reported that much of this will be 
replaced with specially designed auto- 
matic machinery, which will do the work 
of several of the old and also be labor 
saving. 

The factory is divided into depart- 
ments, each having special machinery to 
turn out the many different types of 
pans. A new machine has been perfect- 
ed for bread pans, whereby it is possible 
to turn out 150 blanks per minute. The 
machines to rivet pans together in sets 
of five have a daily capacity of about 
5,000 to 6,000 sets per day, and the bat- 
tery of four welding machines has a 
daily capacity of 8,000 sets. Six ma- 
chines are used to rivet handles on pans, 
which are able to turn out 30,000 per 
day, and do the work of 29 machines 
which were previously used. 

The storeroom for made-up merchan- 
dise is on the first floor, and covers an 
area of 140x200 feet. Pans are wrapped 
in packages of 12 and labeled with num- 
bers, which expedites handling. The 
packing and shipping departments are 





just north of the storeroom, The com- 
pany has ample trackage facilities, hav- 
ing 1,800 feet alongside the plant, being 
connected with the Belt Line and Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul tracks. 

e storeroom for the raw materials 
is also on the first floor, and covers a 
space of about 80,000 square feet. Two 
electric automatic mules are used to 
convey material from the storeroom to 
the factory, which have a capacity of 
6,000 Ibs and can lift a load seven feet. 
These were specially designed and built 
for this company. The boiler room in 
the basement has two large boilers, suffi- 
cient to take care of the present unit 
and an addition of 120 fect. 

Edward Katzinger is president and 
treasurer of the company, Arthur Katz- 
inger vice president and manager, M. 
Marder secretary. Edward Katzinger 
in November of this year will have 
rounded out 50 years of active connec- 
tion with the pan industry. He received 
his early training in Europe, and from 
1885 to 1888 was superintendent for Wil- 
liam Hart, New York. In December, 
1888, he started in business at Des 
Plains and Van Buren streets, Chicago, 
and in July, 19038, the business was in- 
corporated as the Edward Katzinger Co. 
It has a capital stock of $1,500,000. 

Edward Katzinger has designed and 
built all of the machinery used in the 
business, and has taken out nearly 200 
patents. He was the first to make a 
bread pan out of one piece, and also the 
first to turn out pans in sets. 

S. O. WERNER. 





WASHINGTON BAKERS HIGHLY PAID 

Earnings of men employed in bakeries 
in Washington, D. C., and production 
costs in this city, were higher than in 
similar industries in three other leading 
cities along the Atlantic seaboard, ac- 
cording to the Department of Labor. 

Men engaged in actual bread making 
in Washington were paid 74c an hour, 
the highest rate of any of the four cities 
in which bakeries were surveyed, the 
others being Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York. Bakers in Baltimore re- 
ceived the lowest pay, 5lc per hour. 

The average labor cost per pound of 
bread in Washington was 1.17c, while the 
lowest was in Baltimore, 4c. The high- 
est number of pounds of bread and rolls 
produced in an hour for each productive 
employee in the bread making depart- 
ment of any of the bakeries investigated 
was 103, and the lowest 42. 

The survey showed that large produc- 
tion per man per hour is oy possible 
in bakeries which, in addition to being 
well organized, are equipped with auto- 
matic machinery. 

The report also pointed out that the 
hourly union wage rate in the United 
States was higher on May 15, 1923, than 
in any other year, being 9 per cent higher 
than on the same date of 1922, 84 per 
cent higher than in 1917, and 111 per 
cent higher than in 1913. 





EVANSVILLE BAKERY CHANGES HANDS 

Cuicaco, I1t.—The Feldman Baking 
Co., Evansville, Ind., has been organized 
and has taken over the business. and 
plant of the Tri State Cakery Corpora- 
tion. It will manufacture a general line 
of cakes. The officers of the new com- 
pany are Frank Feldman president and 
= manager, J. L. Bippus vice presi- 
ent, and C. D. Feldman secretary and 


treasurer. 
S. O. Werner. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 
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AND IRELAND 


Iced cakes, or cakes of any kind, may 
not be the best indicators of social prog- 
ress, yet the appearance of bakers’ and 
confectioners’ windows, 
the Christmas trade, seems to tell a story 
that is not very encouraging, if one is 
looking for, and expecting, signs of prog- 
ress. The decorative efforts of shop- 
keepers, as shown in the windows of 
drapers, grocers, stationers and others, 
seem to indicate in these businesses de- 
velopment and progress, but there is evi- 
dently something wrong with the confec- 
tioners. 

What seems to satisfy master bakers 
and confectioners is so crude, unfinished, 
and inartistic that one is forced to won- 
der whether it is the confectioners who 
are uneducated, or whether, with an eye 
to business, they have to work down to 
the ideas and standards of the general 
public, their customers, 

At any rate, all the bakers in London 
had evidently determined to make a 
Christmas show. It consisted of cakes. 
Dundee cakes with split almonds on top 
were the most popular, each cake sur- 
rounded with a colored paper frill. Then 
there was generally a row, short or long, 
of iced cakes. 

One very old shop, tenanted by an 
aged baker with a patriarchal beard, 
had, at the time of my pilgrimage, but 
one upright incandescent gas mantle to 
light both shop ,and window, and had 
evidently little past experience of deco- 
rative confectionery, but on this occa- 
sion he, greatly daring, exhibited a few 
round cakes, ornamented in the crudest 
possible way with a few dots from a 
star tube. The piece de resistance was 
a slab of cake, sloppily sugared over, 
and decorated with a few half walnuts. 
In all the circumstances this exhibition 
was pathetic, but where younger people 
were in charge the ensemble was little 
better, and their critical faculty, as ap- 
plied to their own work, must have been 
dull indeed. 

But if these little back street shops 
were dispiriting, much greater blame 
applied to the large firms and front 
street establishments. In spite of piping 
competitions, in which the work has been 
almost perfect, and rightly classed as 
high art, there has probably never been 
in London such a miserable display of 
sugar piping on cakes. 

The factory efforts seem to have de- 
veloped by way of getting effects by 
stuck-on ornaments and colored paper 
frills; but among the shops in which we 
have hitherto looked for good work, there 
has been a remarkable falling off. <A 
few bulbs of sugar round the top edge 
of the cake by a coarse star tube, with 
some poor scrawl in sugar intimating 
that there is a Merry Christmas—the 
majority seem too tired to write more 
than “Xmas”—encompassed the whole 
decorative scheme in most cases. Here 
and there one could see the hand of the 
older men, who retain some pride in 
their work; signs of training and re- 
spect for the canons of art. But, poor 
as the decorations were, there seems to 
be no idea of what proper writing or 
proper printing on a cake should be. 

All over this defect was glaring, but 
wonder culminated on an examination of 
Buszard’s window. This is a leading 
West End firm with a long reputation. 
It has in the past employed some of the 
cleverest confectioners in the kingdom. 
Although it is now incorporated with the 
7Erated Bread Co., the effort is still 
made to retain the high class tone of 
the establishment. 

The show of piped cakes there has al- 
ways been worth studying by confection- 
ers. This year, what a falling off! 
There was a long row of small piped 
cakes without character, let alone dis- 
tinction. They would not have been cred- 
itable to any back street baker. The 
writing was remarkable. The word 


HAPPY in every case was printed, but 
meRRY appeared with written small let- 
ters for a start, ending with printed 
capitals to finish. 

There is apparently something wrong 
with London confectioners; with those 
who have done the decorative work this 


decorated for 


Christmas; with those, so uncritical or 
so careless, as to exhibit it in their win- 
dows; with the public, who would buy 
and set such things on its tables at a 
festive occasion. 


NEW SITUATION 


The general election here has produced 
a peculiar situation, the interpretation of 
which is not possible until some sort of 
new government is formed. The pre- 
vailing opinion at the moment is that 
the Labor party will be given its chance, 
and that it will be loyally supported by 
the Liberal party, in so far as the re- 
spective programmes of the two run in 
parallel lines. 

What ‘bakers as bakers are concerned 
about is how a Labor government will 
deal with some outstanding questions, 
especially concerning the trade. It is 
extremely likely, for instance, that the 
question of food adulteration, in respect 
to both legislation and administration, 
will be raised again in an active way; 
it has been practically at rest, as far as 
the central government is concerned, 
since 1914, 

Treatment of flour will certainly come 
in for attention, and it is likely that at 
least the secret nature of the process 
will be prohibited. Among problems in 
which the baker is wholly concerned, the 
continuance of the present regulations 
for selling bread by pound units only 
will, under the expiring law continuation 
act, come up for early consideration as 
a government bill. 

The Labor party, being largely social- 
ist, and rather fond of officials and bu- 
reaucrats, will almost certainly favor 
fixed weights, and there seems so little 
vim in the baking trade on this question 
that there will be no serious opposition, 
unless it comes from Scotland. 

The bakers are quite divided on the 
question. On the problem of night work 
for bakers the labor organizations 
throughout the country will hold the par- 
liamentary Labor group to a pledge it 
is assumed to have given on the point 
to support its abolition. Such a pledge 
was quite easy and safe when the Labor 
party was small and in opposition: it 
may be a good deal more difficult to re- 
deem in a position of much greater re- 
sponsibility. 

The Conservative party would probably 
lead the opposition against the abolition 
of night work in bakeries, not so much 
for the master bakers’ sake as because 
of the precedent it would create for such 
restriction in many other industries. 

The Liberal party might prefer to hold 
back; if it came to an issue as to whether 
such restrictive legislation should go 
through as an experiment, or the gov- 
ernment be turned out, the Liberals 
would probably acquiesce. What more 
is in store for the trade under the new 
set of conditions, time will show. 

Two bakers were candidates for Par- 
liament at the recent election. Both 
were defeated and, in spite of differences 
in politics, bakers generally regret the 
lack of instructed representation in this 
new Parliament. Augustine Hailwood, 
who had already a period of quite distin- 
guished service to his credit, was defeat- 
ed by a Labor candidate in the Ardwick 
division of Manchester. John Gentry, 
secretary of the London Operative Bak- 
ers’ Union, was defeated in Fulham dis- 
trict of London by a Conservative, he 
securing a position in a three-cornered 
fight between the Conservative and the 
Liberal. 

In this new House of Commons, 
Charles Ammon, a Labor member for a 
London constituency, and who will prob- 
ably be given a position in the govern- 
ment, is the only member, as far as I 
am aware, who has an intimate knowl- 
edge of bakery affairs. He was one of 
the founders and is still one of the di- 
rectors of the Labor co-operative bakery 
in Bermondsey, now quite a successful 
undertaking. Dr. Salter, another of the 
promoters of that concern, lost his seat 
at the election. 


OUR MILLERS 


I have often expressed the opinion 
that British millers in all that concerns 





their business—buying wheat, blending, 
milling and selling flour—are extremely 
clever; as clever as any millers in the 
world, and with probably a store of clev- 
erness they do not use because they do 
not need to. They have had their re- 
ward. The trade is rich. Many millers 
are among the princes of industry, and 
all who attend to their business, as most 
of them do, are substantial citizens who 
are much appreciated by the chancellor 
of the exchequer. Yet when millers meet 
in council they can be just as foolish as 
their humbler neighbors, the bakers. 

When the protectionist propaganda 
was started here, all of a sudden, and 
flour was apparently one of the “manu- 
factured articles” not to be protected 
from foreign competition, millers, as 
represented by their national association, 
were evidently angry, and hurriedly sent 
a letter to the prime minister before 
they knew whether the poor man had any 
power whatever to help them. 

While we are aware of true reports 
of dividends declared of 8 and 10 per 
cent and very comfortable parcels of 
profits placed to reserves, the hurried 
letter to the prime minister states that 
“the industry . . . suffers acutely from 
imported flour, despite the fact that 
competition among British millers was 
never so intense as it is today—so in- 
tense, in fact, that most of the mills are 
being run at a loss instead of a profit.” 

In verification of this statement the 
prime minister is not referred to the 
published balance sheets of milling com- 
panies, but to the report of a depart- 
mental committee on cereals, flour and 
bread and the distribution of prizes of 
agricultural produce, published a few 
weeks since. I referred to this report a 
month ago, and tried to appraise the 
value of its findings. This sort of plea 
to such an authority, in all the circum- 
stances of the case, does not seem dig- 
nified on the part of our millers. 

The consumption of flour in this coun- 
try is given as about 33,000,000 sacks, but 
the millers can only make the total of 
imported flour 5,000,000 sacks, or a little 
over one seventh. Surely they were 
standing on their heads when they saw 
this parcel as the cause of their reduced 
profits and excessive competition. 

What has happened in the milling 
trade, as in so many others, was a great 
accretion of capital, an enormous ex- 
pansion of capacity, and a habit of mak- 
ing large profits. The millers are wholly 
nice men, but bakers were not pleased 
with the high-handed methods they fol- 
lowed when circumstances gave them a 
good deal of power; they have learned, 
because they have occasion to distrust 
their methods in making flour that had 
more in it than wheat; they are rather 
afraid to be left without an option when 
they need to buy flour. Bakers know 
that there is a good deal of competition 
among home millers, and it is to this, 
and not to imported flour, that they 
ascribe the lower profits at the mill. 

Bakers have a theory that imported 
flour prices are not arbitrarily fixed, but 
persistently bear a very near relation to 
the prices the miller will take for British 
milled flour. Now that the protection 
bubble here is burst, millers will be free 
from temptation and will settle down 
again to technics. Then the imported 
flour will have a harder task to get in. 


SIGNS OF GRACE 


There has now been something like a 
formal acknowledgment by the: millers’ 
association of the collective request by 
bakers for some guaranty regarding the 
purity of the flour they buy. The offer 
of the millers, through the secretary of 
their national association, is contained in 
a letter to the secretary of the National 
Association of Bakers, which reads that 
“millers will, when requested to do so, 
be prepared to give a guaranty that their 
flour is unbleached, untreated, and free 
from any added substance.” 

This offer is considered by the bakers 
as something of a victory, but the millers 
probably better understand that it means 
very little. They know quite well that 
the great majority of bakers will make 
no such stipulation when they order flour. 
They also know, further, that when they 
put before their baker customers treated 
flour—at least some treated flour—and 
the same flour untreated, nine bakers out 
of ten will take the treated article, not 
because they want a treated article at all, 
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but because they see that, without some 
sort of treatment, that particular lot 
of flour would be no good. It is like 
making an application to a labor agency 
when you are told you can have an as- 
sisted workman, or the same workman 
unassisted; then, when in a puritan spirit 
you choose the latter, you are offered g 
man with only one leg, the assistance 
having been in the form of a crutch 
What the bakers really want is pre- 
cise information about the flour they are 
getting. If the wheat used required 
treatment, or the flour when made re- 
quired bleaching, the baker does not 
worry overmuch, as long as he knows, 
but he objects very strongly to the m'ller 
incorporating chemicals of one sort ind 
another into the flour which interfere 
with the fermentation of his doughs 
He also objects to the miller using 
cheap wheat and selling the produc to 
him as dear flour, because the treaiing 
has to some extent masked the inf-ri- 
ority. His objections in this sec nd 
count have been manifested more in ‘he 
development of suspicion than in o: en 
revolt: but suspicion is very bad or 
sound and satisfactory trading. Mill.-rs 
quite rightly say that importers of fleur 
should be required to give the sane 
guaranty, to which bakers agree. 


GUILDS AND INCORPORATIONS 


Bakers here, in a collective sense, « re 
somewhat conceited about the long ge 
alogy of the trade, and the fact thit 
laws for its regulation date back to |e 
beginning of the thirteenth century. ‘I \c 
fact really is nothing to be proud abo +t, 
as some people are likely to infer t!: it 
if the bakers’ affairs always need d 
watching and regulating by the sta 
there was evidently something wroig 
with their business morals. When tic 
state was so interfering it necessarily « - 
sired to keep the bakers and other tra: - 
ers in herds, so that they might be easi.r 
to control. Hence the liberty to for 
trade “guilds,” and hence the power co) - 
ferred on them, 

The control of the guilds over thei: 
respective trades only began at the poiit 
where that of the state, or rather of t! 
king, left off. The latter was careful t» 
keep powers with which he could bargai: 
with the trades; something that had 
money value, and, in times of stres: 
could be sold. Such monopoly power 
as the guilds possessed were bought i: 
this way, whenever the crown was har: 
up. Then the monopoly only consiste | 
in right to restrict the number that migh 
enter a trade, to see that competitio: 
was not made too keen by those alread) 
in it, and to put up a defense of th 
trade whenever, for any reason, it wa: 
threatened. 

To this intent, but no more, the guilds 
were legal as distinguished from volun 
tary societies. But they could only de- 
fend, not initiate. Guild was the nam« 
used in England for those semilegal in- 
stitutions, but in Scotland they were 
called “incorporated trades,” and there 
every little market town had its trades 
organized in this way. Some of them 
acquired a good deal of money and, in 
consequence, their history has been con- 
tinuous. 

Probably the richest incorporated 
trade in Scotland is the Bakers of Glas- 
gow. For the strenuous efforts they 
made to provide food in difficult cir- 
cumstances for Regent Murray’s army, 
before the battle of Langside, the regent, 
while in the first flush of victory, gave 
the bakers a large pany on which 
stood the Bishops Mill. Not many years 
ago this property was sold to Glasgow 
Corporation for some £40,000. The in- 
corporation is thus in funds. 

But, as an incorporation, it runs jointly 
with other trades an institution called 
the Trades House, which employs as sec- 
retary, to manage its large properties, a 
very clever lawyer. Appointed when 
quite a youth, he has been secretary of 
the “House” for 27 years. He has taken 
such care of the funds—not all bakers’ 
funds—that they have increased from 
£500,000, when he was first appointed, 
to over £1,000,000 now. 

During the war the Trades House 
raised a fund of £44,000, about a seventh 
of which was due to the personal exer- 
tions of Mr. Lumsden, the secretary. 
The House recently presented the sec- 
retary with a check for £300, which he 
returned as the nucleus of a fund to 
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assist young clerks of promise to attend 
iversity. 

yy barter the second richest corpora- 
tion of bakers in Scotland is that of 
Aberdeen, which possesses a good deal of 
valuable land. It is interesting to note 
that, in the early days—to be exact, in 
1640—this corporation had also serious 
dealings with an army, but there is 
nothing to show that it had anything like 
the reward of its Glasgow brethren. 

Aberdeen, it seems, at the beginning 
of the covenanting period, was rather 
shaky on the covenant, and much too 
fond of the bishops. The “estates” had 
just sent one large army south, as far 
as Neweastle and nearly to York, when 
rumors arose that counter demonstra- 
tions on the king’s—Charles I—side were 
likely to be started in Aberdeen. 

The covenanters were good soldiers, 
well led by experienced generals, and 
determined to send another army north. 
The army was called the “Soldatista.” 
The commander very nicely put it that 
“he desires” that the citizens of Aber- 
deen “in testimony of the bon accord, 
were to provide him with 1,200 pairs of 
shoon, and 3,000 Ibs of ticking for tent 
cloth. But the baxters and brewsters 
were to have ready 12,000 (lb) weight 
of wood bisket bread, together with 1,000 
gal'ons of ale and beer.” As there were 
on!. 1,000 men in this army, each man 
was evidently, at first go off, to get 12 
biscits and a gallon of ale. They got 
the provisions, 

PIG-FOOD CASE 

Many months ago a baker had to pay 
£20 damages because four pigs died 
after having eaten some of his “sweep- 


ings.”” On the initiative of the National 
Association of bakers an appeal was 
mad» to a higher court. The latter now 


say: that the lower court was right; that 
the baker was liable, and should not have 
sold sweepings for pig feed that would 
kill ‘he beasts. 

MENTALITY OF THE POOR 

li is common knowledge that brown 
breids and dark breads are much more 
favored by rich than by poor people, 
and not, as some suggest, because the 
rich eat so little bread and the poor eat 
so much. The idea seems rather to be 
harbored by poor people that the whiter 
the bread they get the “richer” it is, 
and that, somehow, for the moment they 
are living in the sphere of those they 
mildly envy. 

in connection with tenders for flour 
for a London institution recently, a num- 
ber of samples were submitted by mill- 
ers, all of them quite good of their kind, 
although two firms spoiled their chances 
by endeavoring to whiten their flour by 
artificial means. The expedient, by the 
way, did not whiten, but made the flour 
decidedly gray. The flour accepted for 
the successful tender was excellent from 
the bakers’ point of view for bread mak- 
ing, but.was not the whitest of the 
samples. 

Evidently, however, the millers made 
the mistake of supplying it whiter for 
the sample submitted for tender than 
they find convenient to supply in stock. 
The result is that complaints are loud 
from the inmates of the institution about 
“bad bread,” when all they mean is that 
it is rather dark bread. On behalf of 
those inmates it is urged that they are 
all old or infirm people, with consequent- 
ly weak, or at least highly sensitive, 
stomachs, and that dark bread, from old 
association as much as from any actual 
defect in flour or other quality, seems 
repellant. 

The guardians very honestly try to do 
their best. In what seems the interest 
of the ratepayers, they ask for “straight 
run” or “household” grade of flour, while 
in the interests of the old people they 
try to get it white. Their baker, on his 
part, wants it strong. All the different 
points of view are the causes of the com- 
plaints so common from institutions. It 
is a point whether it is real economy to 
feed the inmates on low grade and dark 
flour; whether, in the end, money would 
not be saved by using better flour. If 
more bread were eaten, probably less of 
more expensive food would be required. 


SPORT FOR WOMEN 


Our workmen have gained and really 
earned a reputation for having the sport- 
ing spirit, which only means that they 
are prepared to risk money and waste 
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time, worrying and getting excited about 
inconsequent things: which of two dogs 
can run fastest, or which of many horses 
may win a race, or which set of 11 men 
can kick a ball in a certain direction 
most effectively. 

There is no end to the things about 
which men and, now women, will make 
and take hazards. In the baking trade 
this spirit has found vent in competi- 
tions. Announcements have only to be 
made that there will be bread and con- 
fectionery competitions and, although 
the prizes are of really little intrinsic 
value, the competitors appear in hun- 
dreds, sometimes in thousands. 

The net result so far has been that 
there has grown up in the trade a pro- 
fessional and a semiprofessional class of 
competitors, and that the competitions 
do not appear to have the effect of rais- 
ing the character or the quality of the 
general work. 

The north of England is one of those 
districts in which home baking is still the 





publicity, so prized by the ordinary per- 
son, adds much to the value of the 
award. 

One can almost hear the gossip over 
the wall on washing day on the subject, 
and can imagine the thousands of re- 
solves, made by those hard-headed 
women, to keep improving their own 
bread, so that at the next competition 
they shall not be beaten by “that Mrs. 
Leggatt” or a “silly thing” like Mrs. 
Worple. The millers no doubt get the 
worth of their money out of the deal. 
The poor bakers in the district, however, 
find these incidents destroy the prospects 
of the decay of home baking. 


THE BAKERS’ CLUB 








New York Organization Moves Into New 
Home on Madison Avenue—Visitors 
Cordially Invited 

New York, N. Y.—Without any for- 
malities or celebration, the Bakers’ Club, 


New Home of the New York Bakers’ Club, 279 Madison Avenue 


settled custom. War conditions stopped 
it for a little, because so many women 
had left home to work in munition and 
other factories, but it reverted when any- 
thing like normal life returned. The 
women do not stop to question the good 
of it, or the unnecessary worry it entails, 
but bake the bread once or twice a week 
as part of the ordinary routine. 

Now, it seems, like their men folk they 
are to have the element of sport, or at 
least the excitement of competition, in- 
troduced as a further encouragement to 
keep on baking at home. A firm of mill- 
ers in Newcastle, evidently catering par- 
ticularly to the flour trade of the home 
bakers, advertised a “Grand Baking 
Competition” for the best brown loaf. 
Down to the fifth best there were prizes 
from £25 to £3. Then there were 20 
prizes of £1 each, 50 of 10s each, five of 
5s each, and 156 at 2s 6d each. Girls 
under 16 years of age were offered 
prizes. 

This idea of a competition among 
women, in a sphere in which all in the 
district are more or less familiar, was 
so successful that some 8,000 loaves were 
sent in. As all the hundreds of prize 
winners had their names duly printed in 
the list in the Newcastle papers, this 


of New York, has moved into its new 
headquarters at 279 Madison Avenue, 
right off Fortieth Street, in the busiest 
section of the metropolis. The new club- 
rooms, on the second floor of an impos- 
ing brownstone building, are appropri- 
ately furnished. Some details have still 
to be worked out, but the rooms are open 
to members. 

With this opening, a new era has start- 
ed. Secretary Frederick H. Stephens 
has had the pleasure of greeting within 
the past few days more bakers than ever 
before. All who called were greatly 
pleased. The spacious assembly room 
can easily be changed into a cozy dining 
room, and already plans are under way 
to serve daily luncheons. Another oppor- 
tunity for conferences or social affairs is 
offered in the big lounge room, which 
is the typical club room par excellence. 
It will not be long before the club 
achieves its real purpose, namely, to be 
the center of business and social activi- 
ties for those connected with the baking 
industry. 

The club is conveniently located near 
the subways, and may be reached from 
anywhere in New York, Brooklyn or 
Queens within a short time. As it is 
also near the hotel and railroad centers, 
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out-of-town visitors can readily find it, 
and the officers extend a hearty invita- 
tion to all bakers to make the club their 
headquarters while visiting New York. 
Visitors can arrange for a meeting or 
luncheon with business acquaintances, or 
have mail sent to the club. 

The New York Bakers’ Association 
holds its executive and committee meet- 
ings in the assembly room of the new 
headquarters, and the office of the secre- 
tary of the association is located there. 

The next official luncheon of the Bak- 
ers’ Club will be held at the Hotel Com- 
modore, Jan. 31. The officers are: Ralph 
D. Ward, president; Frederick H. Fra- 
zier and Henry R. Newcomb, vice presi- 
dents; Ernest B. Keirstead, treasurer; 
Frederick H. Stephens, secretary; B. 
Elmer Baker, Frank S. Bamford, B. A. 
Cushman, William Deininger, N. E. 
Drake, T. C. Estee, Julius Fleischmann, 
John F. Hildebrand, Frank P. Hill, Al- 
bert Klopfer, D. L. Messing, William 
Prince, Ellwood M. Rabenold, George P. 
Reuter, E, St. John Taylor, Harry D. 
Tipton, B. B. Van Derveer, George S. 
Ward, Samuel E. Wolff and George A. 
Zabriskie, directors. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 





LOAF OF STANDARD WEIGHT 





State Officials of New Jersey Favor Its Adop- 
tion, and Carry Matter Before 
the Legislature 


Newark, N. J.—It almost seems that 
before long the bakers of New Jersey 
will have to comply with a new bread 
law. Two officials in their yearly re- 
ports favor strongly a uniform standard 
of weight for bread. Patrick J. Cauley, 
commissioner of weights and measures, 
is putting forth every effort to impress 
upon the legislature the need for a 
standard bread law. 

While he admits that his inspectors, 
in going through Newark, found in most 
bakeries loaves of the same weight, he 
points out that other distributors have 
no regulation to comply with which 
would cover the sale of loaves of bread. 
He favors a law which would regulate 
bread sales according to the loaf, giv- 
ing a certain weight for 5c and a certain 
weight for 10c. 

The other official who advocates some 
law in this direction is J. Harry Foley, 
of Jersey City, state superintendent of 
weights and measures, who makes this 
subject one of the principal points in 
his annual report to Governor Silzer. 
He advocates legislation to compel bak- 
ers throughout the state to sell all bread 
by weight. 

NOTES 

Frank Richards has opened a bakery 
at Belmar. 

George Smith has opened a bakery at 
314 Main Street, Avon. 

Alfons Edelmann’s bakery, Caldwell, 
has been damaged by fire. 

Sommenroth’s bakery, West Orange, 
has been taken over by John Holweg. 

Adam Levin has bought Braeutigam’s 
bakery, 293 Central Avenue, Jersey City. 

Alexander Zsamboky has opened a 
bakery at 2 Easton Avenue, New Bruns- 
wick. 

Peter Petri has bought the bakery of 
Franz Koch, 246 South Orange Avenue, 
Newark. 

J. Sadowski has sold his bakery, 133 
Belmont Avenue, Newark, to Peter 
Wansofski. 

William C. Maxwell and H. C. Murphy 
have taken over the bakery of Webber 
Bros., Newark. Bruno C. Scumipr. 





COLORADO CONVENTION IN APRIL 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The executive com- 
mittee of the Colorado Bakers’ Associa- 
tion has chosen April 1-2 for the 1924 
convention. The meetings will be held 
at the Hotel Albany, Denver. It is 
planned to have as many. bakers and al- 
lied tradesmen as possible present March 
31, when an informal “get acquainted” 
dinner will be given, before the conven- 
tion opens. 

The Colorado convention was held last 
year in July. The change in dates was 
influenced largely by the fact that it was 
found that tourist travel in the later 
summer months made hotel accommoda- 
tions for a convention difficult to secure. 

Harvey E. Yanrts. 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 
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XXXIV: BAKERS’ ERRORS 
By Joun C. SUMMERS 


It is a very common occurrence for. 


bakers to be lauded for the successes 
they achieve, while but little publicity is 
ever given to their failures. Business 
men profit by experience, and it is often 
the case that their mistakes furnish them 
with most valuable experience. Mistakes 


of various kinds occur daily in bakeries . 


of all sizes. The future of a baking con- 
cern depends to a — degree upon the 
readiness with which employees recognize 
and correct mistakes as they occur. 


INCORRECT CONSTRUCTION 


While much progress has been made 
during recent years in the proper con- 
struction of plants or shops, still but few 
bakeries are being pacer ye | built today. 
In the erection of small shops the pro- 
prietors usually direct the work or leave 
it to the judgment of small builders. In 
either case mistakes are made because of 
lack of experience and knowledge. 

When large bread plants are erected 
similar mistakes are frequently made. 
The present and future capacities are 
incorrectly estimated. Provisions are 
not made for the laboratory, dressing 
room, etc. Flour storage and_ stock 
rooms are not properly located. Unsat- 
isfactory heating, ventilating, humidify- 
ing and refrigerating systems are in- 
stalled. The plant is not centrally lo- 
cated, or is a long distance from rail- 
road tracks. Too much or too little 
space is devoted to offices and the ship- 
ping department, or they are wrongly 
located. - 

Sometimes the wrong material is used. 
This is often the case with floors. The 
exterior finish is frequently too expen- 
sive and the interior the reverse. While 
the outer appearance of a plant has con- 
siderable advertising value, still this can 
be overdone. The inner walls should be 
given a good, smooth finish. This greatly 
adds to both appearance and cleanliness. 
Light colorings for the walls are much 
to be preferred. 

WRONG OVENS 

The size of one’s bakery, the kinds of 
goods made and the cost of fuel will 
largely determine the kind of oven that 
should be installed. In small retail bak- 
eries brick, portable, electric or gas 
rotary ovens might be successfully used. 

The lighter weight brick ovens prove 
very satisfactory where only one oven is 
used and both bread and sweet goods 
are made. When this is the only oven, 
it has been found advisable to bake the 
sweet goods at night and the bread dur- 
ing the day. By making these two 
classes of goods at different times the 
desired oven temperature can be secured. 

Portable ovens are often preferred 
when all bakery goods are made at the 
same time, as the temperature can be 
more quickly varied in this type. Be- 
cause, however, of the looser construc- 
tion of this oven, it does not prove as 
satisfactory for the baking of bread as 
does the closer constructed brick oven. 

Rotary gas ovens are used in many 
small and a few of the larger shops. In 
some of these ovens the walls are light 
and loosely constructed, which allows 
the escape of much heat and fumes into 
the room, and the burners are of such 
type as to prevent an even distribution 
of heat throughout the baking chamber. 
Some of the newer types are heavier and 
better built, and are giving satisfaction. 
In these ovens it is quite a difficult mat- 
ter to bake rye and other kinds of bot- 
tom bread. 

Electric ovens are now very popular 
among retail bakers. They are easily 
operated, and any temperature desired 
may be maintained. One great advan- 
tage is that there is no dirt accumulated 
when heating these ovens. The great dis- 
advantage, and one which makes their 
use prohibitive in many localities, is the 
cost of heating. 

When this amounts to $25@30 per 
month for a medium-sized oven, they 
might be advantageously used. When, 
however, the monthly bills per oven 
amount to more than $50 they become 


entirely too expensive to operate. When 
the heating cost is low these ovens prove 
a great asset to one’s business, but when 
this is exorbitant they become a liabil- 
ity. There are several instances on rec- 
ord where expensively heated electric 
ovens have forced bakeries into bank- 
ruptcy. 

In the smaller wholesale plants where 
bread is the main product, the larger gas 
ovens are being found eulieteabocy.. 
Brick ovens, however, are in more gen- 
eral use, and seem to be the most de- 
sirable type for plants of this size. 
These may be heated with wood, coal, oil 
or gas, depending upon the cost of fuel 
in the various sections. 

The smaller, 30- and 50-foot gas fired 
travelling ovens are now being success- 
fully used in wholesale bread plants with 
daily capacities of 25,000 lbs. 

In the larger wholesale bread and cake 
plants, brick ovens are being replaced in 
many cases by the larger gas heated 
travelling ovens. These possess many 
distinct advantages in plants of large 
capacity. No dirt accumulates during 
operation, much less labor is required, 
and baking conditions generally are more 
ay ideal, which improves one’s 
bread quality. The desired temperature 
can be easily maintained at all times, as 
there is a uniform distribution of heat 
within the entire baking chamber, and 
one never has the problem of a cold or 
too hot oven. 

The water formed within the baking 
chamber as a result of the gas combus- 
tion greatly increases the natural oven 
humidity and lessens the necessity of 
introducing steam within the oven. The 
carbon and hydrogen of the gas unite 
with the oxygen of the air, forming car- 
bon dioxide and water. 

The first travelling ovens were heated 
with coal or coke. Where oil was avail- 
able, this fuel was used. Many of these 
older type ovens are now being rebuilt 
for gas heating, and the ones being built 
are constructed for the use of gas as 
fuel. In sections where electric power 
can be had at a reasonable price serious 
consideration is being given electric heat- 
ing for these ovens. 

MACHINERY 

In the smaller retail shops the mixer 
and loaf molder are about the only ma- 
chines that can be successfully used, but 
in the larger ones, dividers, rounders and 
flour elevators can also be operated to 
advantage. Recently a combination di- 
vider and rounder, with a small proofer, 
has been placed on the market for use 
by the smaller bakers. These are now 
being operated economically in shops 
too small for the heavier and more com- 
plicated machines. This equipment makes 
it possible for the smaller bakers to 
work up doughs quickly with about one 
half the labor required in hand shops. 
Besides these advantages, more uniform- 
ity exists in this machine made bread. 

In the smaller wholesale plants the 
standard types of mixers, dividers, 
rounders, proofers and molders are in 
general use. In those most modern, 
preference is being given to high-speed 
mixers. Recording thermometers and 
small refrigeration plants are also being 
installed. It is necessary to reduce con- 
siderably the water temperature durin 
the warmer seasons when high-speed 
mixers are'used. The use of cracked ice 
is found impractical in shops of consid- 
erable size. 

Flour blenders, elevators, sieves and 
scales are found to be necessary 
economical machinery in bakeries of this 
size. So are water tanks equipped with 
scales and accurate thermometers. Auto- 
matic water and flour scales are not en- 
tirely reliable and satisfactory, and 
beam scales are in many instances given 
preference. 

As stated above, the size of one’s shop 
and the goods made will greatly deter- 
mine the kind of oven and mixer that 
should be used. This is also true regard- 
ing the machinery (if any) that would 
be most suitable. 


It is advisable to install the right kind 
of machinery whenever machinery is re- 
oo and can be used to advantage. 

the other hand, it is a serious - 
take to place expensive, cumbersome, 
heavy duty machinery in the smaller 
shops where lighter, less expensive ma- 
chinery would prove more satisfactory. 

The dough room is the part of the 
bakery most neglected. It is not un- 
common to find good ovens and machin- 
ery in a shop with crude, low-speed mix- 
ers. It is often the case, also, that there 
is no provision made for cooling the 
water when necessary, and no attempt 
made to control temperature and humid- 
ity within the dough room. 

There are ample facilities for making 
up, proofing and baking the dough, but 
none for properly making and ferment- 
ing it. Wise bakers realize that bread 
is not made within the work shop but in 
the dough room. 

The largest bread plants of today, 
with daily capacities of about 200,000 
lbs per day, are still more completely 
equipped with automatic machinery. In 
these the high-speed mixers are regulat- 
ed to automatically stop at a specified 
time. They are also equipp with 
thermometers that register the exact 
dough temperature during the time of 
mixing. e troughs are suspended on 
tracks, which makes moving easy. 

In such plants fermentation is car- 
ried on by the sponge and dough meth- 
od. When the sponges have been fer- 
mented they are sent tay chutes in- 
to other mixers on the floor below, where 
the dough is made. This effects a great 
saving in labor. 

Large dividers cut 10 or more small 
pieces of dough at a time. These are 
rounded and spaced in a proofer by ma- 
chinery, and fed by machines into the 
molders which, after molding the pieces, 
place them in the pans without human 
assistance. The pans move on a belt to 
a large, automatic proofer, where me- 
chanical arms place them on the proofer 
shelves and others transfer them, after 
passing through the proofer, to the trav- 
elling ovens. 

This dough is then baked while pass- 
ing through the oven. The bread is 
dumped as it emerges, and then sent 
through bread coolers under both tem- 
perature and humidity control. From 
these the cool bread is fed into wrapping 
machines. 

While each of these machines are great 
time and labor savers in very large 
plants, they would prove expensive and 
useless in plants of small capacities. 

There is still much to be done in im- 
proving the efficiency of bakers’ machin- 
ery and in inventing other machines. 
The bakers themselves can do much of 
this in their own shops, and thereby 
contribute to the success of the industry. 

Manufacturers of baking machinery 
should commence extensive research work 
within bakeries of all kinds and sizes. 
This would enable them to assist bread 
manufacturers in the solution of their 
many problems. It is a difficult matter 
to carry on such work in machinery 
plants far removed from the bakeries. 

Before building or purchasing ovens 
or machinery, bakers should make ex- 
tensive visits to other bakeries, getting 
better informed as to the various ovens 
and machines and the most recent -im- 
provements. 





MARYLAND BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the Maryland 
Association of the Baking Industry and 
election of officers for the ensuing year, 
held on Wednesday evening, Jan. 10, at 
the Hotel Rennert, Baltimore, resulted 
in Carl Hauswald, vice president, being 
unanimously elected president. Anton 
Hagel, a prominent organization baker, 
was made vice president, while the sec- 
retary and treasurer F. W. Miller and 
A. H. Schlag, were retained for another 
year. P. A. Grill, attorney for the as- 
sociation, was again unanimously re- 
elected. 

Ex-President H. R. Thomas asked for 
greater co-operation among Baltimore 
bakers, and urged each to get a new 
member during the coming year. 

President Hauswald in his inaugural 
address pleaded for support, and 


pledged his services 100 per cent. He 
pointed out some of the work the bakers 
will have to do in handling legislative 
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matters now pending in Congress, an 
said indications are that Maryland yak. 
ers will have plenty to do in watching 
their own legislature. 

The secretary’s and treasurer’s rejorts 
showed a membership of 59, with $7138 jn 
the bank and all bills paid. 

The membership committee, of which 
Charles Schmidt is chairman, made  re- 
port of progress and said it was ready 
to go ahead with the membership rive. 

C. E. Meade, who has been in charge 
of Sunday bread deliveries, reporte: for 
his committee and said bakers are ac- 
complishing wonders in this connectivn. 

Attorney Grill spoke on_legis!: tive 
matters, and discussed the bill ii-tro- 
duced in Congress by Representi:tive 
Brand. 

L. A. Schillinger, president Poto nac 
States Bakers’ Association, covered the 
work now being carried on by the W/:cat 
Council. He outlined the campaign «nd 
what it meant to the baking indus ry, 
and urged every baker to get back o» it. 

C, E. Meade praised the work done hy 
Attorney Grill, and Edward Davis, m in- 
ager Hotel Rennert, who had supp ied 
the association with a meeting hall fee 
during the entire year. In order to 
show their appreciation of this serv e, 
the bakers presented to Mr. Grill a four 
piece upholstered willow living room 

‘suite with electric lamp to match, «nd 
to Mr. Davis a large electric floor lai \p. 
The receivers fittingly responded. 

J. J. Mattern, of the Broom Bak »ig¢ 
Co., Richmond, Va., spoke on conditi«:s 
in Texas, and pointed out to the b: - 
ers the magnitude of the cotton cr »p 
raised in that state, saying it was lar; +r 
than the entire United States whi it 
crop in dollars and cents. He advocat ( 
a bigger and better baking industry, a.d 
said it was up to the bakers to get ba k 
of the work the Wheat Council is now 
doing. 

J. H. Woolridge, secretary Potom. c 
States Bakers’ Association, touched upon 
legislative matters, community meetin, s 
and the membership drive now being co: - 
ducted by his office, and the wonderf:.| 
results being obtained. - In conclusion }\- 
presented the association with a gavel. 


NOTES 


G. W. Schelle was present from the 
Gardner Bakeries, Inc. 


Flowers were ordered sent to E. J 
Melson, Hurlock, Md., who is ill. 

Charles Schmidt, president City Bak 
ing Co., took an active part in the dis 
cussions. 


C. I. Corby, president Corby Bakin; 
Co., Washington, was in New York dur 
ing the month. ; 


W. H. Koester, sales manager Koeste: 
ay Co., Baltimore, was in New Yor! 
City during the month. 


A. B. Fogel, Cumberland, treasurer o! 
the Progressive Bakers’ Association, re 
cently spent a few days in Baltimor: 
and Washington. 

Prominent retail bakers attending in- 
cluded J. G. Ruthse, R. Habicht, Wil- 
liam Riehl, J. P. Huether, Carl Kuhfuss 
and Charles Gerstung. 


J. J. Mattern, president Broom Baking 
Co., Richmond, Va., was in Baltimore 
and Washington during the month visit- 
ing wholesale bakeries. 

H. C. Benner, Empire Milling Co., C. 
W. Saner, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
J. G. Peters, Quaker Oats Co., W. Behy- 
mer and G. W. Edmondson, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., were mill men attending. 

The Potomac States Bakers’ Associa- 
tion was represented by L. A. Schillinger, 
president, J. H. Woolridge, secretary, C. 
E. Meade and G. E. Muhly, past presi- 
dents, and J. J. Mattern, ex-treasurer. 

A meeting of the Progressive Bakers’ 
Association was held on Jan. 16 at 
Chambersburg, Pa., in an effort to get 
Pennsylvania bakers who do an inter- 
state business in its territory interested 
in association work. 

Allied tradesmen seen around the 
meeting hall included A. J. Will, August 
Maag Co; J. H. Bast, J. H. Bast Co; 
G. A. Jahn, Malt-Diastase Co; Jack Hor- 
ner, H. J. Keith & Co; F. R. Young and 
J. E. Boothe, The Fleischmann Co. 

A get-together meeting of bakers do- 
ing business in Pennsylvania, West Vir-. 

inia and Maryland in the territory ad- 
acent to Cumberland is being arranged, 
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to be held at Cumberland on Feb. 13, 
with headquarters at the Fort Cumber- 
land Hotel. 

George P. Reuter, vice president Malt- 
Diastase Co., New York, who had been 
on a trip as far south as Atlanta, where 
he met his southern representative, S. F. 
Pias, stopped off at Baltimore en route 
home, to consult his Potomac states rep- 
resentative, G. A. Jahn. 

L. A. Schillinger, Baltimore, while in 
New York, met R. K. Stritzinger, presi- 
dent \merican Bakers’ Association, and 
held conference with leading New 
York bakers, among whom were William 
Deininger, president, and Fred Frazier, 
resident, General Baking Co. 

|, A. Schillinger, president Gardner 
B s, Inc., Baltimore and Norfolk, 

nt Potomac States Bakers’ Asso- 

, and chairman of the trade rela- 

ommittee of the American Bakers’ 

ition,, gave a luncheon on Jan. 8, 

Merchants’ Club, Baltimore, to a 
her of Baltimore bakers when the 
. allotted Baltimore by the United 
Siutes Wheat Council, $3,000, was raised. 
\:nong those present were C. E, Meade, 
G. §. Muhly, W. H. Koester, Robert 
Koi, Charles Schmidt and P. A. Grill. 


J. H. Woorrince. 


MCDERN CRULLER FACTORY 


Foundation on Which F. L. Bradbury Co. 
rew from a Small Pot to a Gigantic 
Baking Plant 


excellent proof of the timeworn 
ary iaent that quality pays is furnished 
by the growth of the F. L. Bradbury 
Co., one of the largest cruller plants in 
the ast. Since the founding of the 
firn:, 38 years ago, in New Britain, Conn., 
all ‘forts were concentrated upon qual- 
ity. And that it pays to turn out abso- 
lut:' » pure, wholesome products is best 
proven by the fact that this company 
has »een built up from practically noth- 
ing ‘o a big concern which ranks among 
the vest in the industry. 
was back in the eighties that the 
present president, F. L. Bradbury, start- 
ed business by buying a cruller recipe 
for $25. A Mr. and Mrs. Clark, of the 
orivinal forty-niners, were stranded 
yeors ago in Texas. To make a living 
Mrs. Clark sold crullers, the good quality 
of which was known to many. The 
‘ouple drifted back to the East and 
turted in business in New Britain, 
mn., where Mr. Bradbury first met 
them. Young Bradbury went to work 
ith them, and it was not long after that 
he offered Mr. and Mrs. Clark $25 for 
the recipe of their famous crullers. This 
is all the capital he possessed. 

\ hard climb it was at first, and young 
radbury had to ask friends to help him 
n order to keep things going. Very soon, 
however, the famous crullers became 
known throughout New England and it 
was not many years before young Brad- 
bury was in a position to build his first 
cruller plant in New Britain. His busi- 
ness grew by leaps and bounds, and suc- 
cess was assured when finally the New 
York market was won over. 

In the early stages, a small 10x10-foot 
kitchen and a delivery man to carry the 
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goods in a basket was sufficient, but the 
expansion of the business was so rapid 
that within a comparatively short period 
several horse-drawn wagons were need- 
ed. Today, the company owns a group 
of buildings covering a plot 300x300 feet 
in the busiest portion of Long Island 
City, and 60,000 crullers are baked in 
an eight-hour day. Eighty automobile 
trucks deliver the goods over an exten- 
sive territory. 

Progressiveness has marked the uphill 
climb. Where, in the early days, a little 
old iron pot was used for baking the 
crullers seven at a time, today a gigantic 
machine turns out thousands every hour. 





mixer with the spices, and after that 
blended with flour, cream of tartar and 
milk. The temperature throughout this 
operation is kept below 55 degrees Fah- 
renheit. After the mixture has been 
thoroughly worked, the dough is placed 
in the hoppers on the machine and passes 
out through revolving dies, For cuttin 
the dough, the cooky cutter wire meth 
is used. The two hoppers are arran 

so that one is emptied while the other 
is being filled, thereby causing a continu- 
ous operation. This soft dough, which 
is the cause of the lightness of the fin- 
ished product, moves on to a specially 
constructed movable belt, passing through 
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Another Method of Delivering Crullers 


The immense plant is divided into sev- 
eral departments, according to the kind 
of products turned out. 

As far as the production is concerned, 
there are three special branches, the 
cruller and doughnut, the bread and roll, 
and the cake departments. The baking 
of bread and rolls is a comparatively 
new venture, but the quality principle 
here also has proven suécessful. 

A visit to this plant is full of interest, 
not only to bakers but also to the lay- 
man. A most interesting sight is the 
big cruller machine, which some time ago 
was installed at a cost of $30,000. A 
special dough is put in at one end, and 
leaves the machine as the finished cruller. 
To see the machine twist the dough 
automatically, pass the pieces through 
an evenly maintained temperature of fat 
and finally drop the golden, fluffy crul- 
lers, is a revelation. The ring crullers 
are made by another machine, which de- 
posits them at a. stroke. The French 
crullers and doughnuts are still made by 
the time-honored hand method, 

It might be well to mention the un- 
usual mixture of dough used for crullers. 
The soda, salt, sugar, eggs and water 
are agitated in big tanks. This liquid is 


drawn off, weighed and mixed in a cake 








Delivery Trucks Used by the F. L. Bradbury Co., New Britain, Conn. 


the pans with the boiling fat and then 
into baskets for cooling. 

While the main office and cruller plant 
are situated on Washington Avenue, 
Long Island City, the bread and cake de- 
partments are housed, at least for the 
time being, at the Tiffin Building, a 
modern factory structure in the heart of 
the city. More than 125 men are em- 
ployed at the plants, where, day and 
night, a well-regulated working schedule 
is in force. 

The head of this gigantic enterprise 
is F. L. Bradbury, the founder of the 
concern, whose energy and ability made 
it possible to grow from modesty to 
magnificence. He found support and 
help in his son, L. R. Bradbury, who 
today is one of the guiding spirits of 
the enterprise, and E. H. Hawley, an 
expert in this line of business. All three 
“chiefs” are hard workers and seldom 
miss a day at the plants. The spirit of 
democracy is demonstrated wherever one 
goes, and is without doubt one reason 
for the F. L. Bradbury Co.’s success. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 





D. P. Oliver, formerly in the baking 
business at Bath, Maine, has opened a 
bakery at St. Petersburg, Fla. 





WARD BAKING CO. 


Large Percentage of Stockholders in Old 
Company Have Taken Stock in 
New Corporation 


J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., New York, say 
that interest and activity in baking se- 
curities during January have been large- 
ly centered in the new Ward stocks. 

It is understood that a large percent- 
age of the stockholders of the Ward 
Baking Co. have taken stock of the new 
Ward Baking Corporation instead of the 
cash offered by W. B. Ward for their 
stocks in the old company. This is en- 
tirely logical, as the exchange for stock 
would seem much more attractive, con- 
sidering the current market prices of 
the various stocks. 

The basis of exchange offered was two 
shares of preferred and one share of 
common “A” of the new company for 
one share of common of the old Ward 
company. At this writing the current 
value of these new stocks is about $216, 
while the cash price offered by Mr. Ward 
for the old Ward common was $200 per 
share, making the exchange of stock $16 
per share more advantageous than the 
cash offer for the common. 

Similarly, since one share of the new 
Ward Corporation preferred and one 
share of common “B” were offered in 
exchange for one share of Ward Baking 
Co., preferred, the current market value 





-of the former is slightly more attrac- 


tive at present than the $100 cash offered 
for the Ward Baking Co. preferred. 

The new Ward Baking Corporation 
preferred stock carries a 7 per cent 
cumulative dividend, while the class “A” 
common is entitled to receive $8 before 
the class “B” common can be paid any 
dividends, after which both classes of 
common share ratably in all further divi- 
dends. 

The feeling is generally expressed that 
earnings of the new corporetion will be 
substantial from the beginning, and that 
dividends will be paid soon on the class 
“A” common stock at a rate from 4 to 
6 per cent and that earnings will enable 
the payment of the full $8 rate on the 
common “A” and inauguration of divi- 
dends on the class “B” common stock be- 
fore long. 

It is also thought probable that within 
a reasonable time some offer for ex- 
change will be made to holders of Unit- 
ed Bakeries stocks, which would of 
course have to be on an attractive basis 
to be effective in securing exchange of 
any considerable amount of stock. Unit- 
ed Bakeries common has held well the 
advances made recently. 

It is beginning to appear that the 
guiding spirit of this new enterprise, 
W. B. Ward, is to any gaining recogni- 
tion as an outstanding figure in the bak- 
ing world. , 

Some discussion is again heard in con- 
nection with the dividend rate on Gen- 
eral Baking common. Since the last 
declaration was on the basis of the regu- 
lar 1 per cent quarterly dividend and % 
per cent extra, there seems reasonable 
ground for the general expectation of 
the quarterly rate being increased to 2 
per cent at the next or any early divi- 
dend meeting. 
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Purity Baking common, the recent 
newcomer into the field of publicly held 
baking stocks, has been well received by 
investors. This stock has shown a strong 
tendency toward higher levels, having 
sold up to $42 per share during the past 
few days. This has represented no spec- 
tacular advance, but rather a stiffening 
price due to investor absorption. 


Par Div., ° 

Campbell Baking value pct. Bid Asked 

(Kan, City) com . ee 30 Kee 

Preferred .....-. $50 8 $42% $45 

CMh’a, 1948 ....00 ose oe 94 96 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc. 

(CN. ¥. C.) com... ..«. 3 36 40 

8% preferred ... ... x 95 100 

7% preferred ... 100 7 99 102 
General Baking 

COMMON wccccce cvs +4 94 6 

Preferred .....++ «++ 8 110 115 

OE, TOSS sccccccse ces oe 101 102 


Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea pfd.. 100 7 107 109 
Loose- Wiles 


Common ......-+ 100 «» «+ 57% 58% 

ist preferred.... 100 7 103% 110 

2d preferred .... 100 *7 106 110 
Massachusetts Baking 

ComMon ....-22 os. 22 24 

ist preferred ... 100 7 80 82 

2d preferred .... 100 7 63 66 
National Biscuit Co. 

(New) common,. 25 3 52 52% 

Preferred ....... 100 7 121 122 
New England Bakery 

Common .....+.+. 100 e* 11 14 

lst preferred ... 100 7 73 76 

2d preferred .... 100 7 50 54 
Purity Baking 

Common .......-+ 25 3 40 42 
Shults Bread Co. 

OUe, BOGE ceevcess oe 96 99 
United Bakeries 

COMMON ...cc00e oe ee 59 61 

Preferred ......> 100 8 87 90 
Ward Baking Co. 

Common .......-. 100 +8 205 215 

Preferred ....... 100 7 98 101 

GG, BOBT cc rccces ove ee 98 99 
Ward Baking Corp. 

(Md.) 

Common A ..... «-. ee 54 57 

Common B ..... «.. os 19 21 

Preferred ....... 100 7 80 82 

*In arrears. tAnd extras, 
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American Bakers’ Association Plans for 
New Section—Important Meeting to 
Be Held March 17-19 


Cuicaco, I1n.—At the headquarters of 
the American Institute of Baking, 1135 
Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, on March 
17-19, a group of men will meet to con- 
sult on problems they kave to face. 
These. important factors in the baking 
industry are the superintendents or the 
bakery production managers, and it is 
expected that they will form at this 
meeting a new section of the American 
Bakers’ Association. 

A tentatvive programme has been ar- 
ranged, but speeches and dreary papers 
will be tabooed, as the matters to be 
discussed are problems the bakery pro- 
duction manager faces in his own shop. 
This gathering will give those in at- 
tendance an opportunity to gain knowl- 
edge on certain vexed questions from 
others who probably have run up against 
the same things before and solved them. 

The institute committee of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association decided to call 
this special meeting and organize this 
new section, only after having considered 
the matter very carefully. At least two 
years ago the need of such a branch of 
the association was felt. At the bakers’ 
conventions in the past, the production 
managers present did not take the same 
interest in the addresses on merchandis- 
ing, etc., that the owners did, and it has 
been noticeable for some time that the 
production man and his problems usu- 
ally were left out of the general pro- 
grammes. 

This question was discussed at the 
French Lick convention, at which time 
John Hartley, secretary Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America, made a sugges- 
tion that an organization of production 
men be formed. This matter was taken 
up by the institute committee and the 
board of governors, and the result was 
the calling for the first meeting of bak- 
ery superintendents. 

It has been decided to extend an in- 
vitation not only to’ members of the 
American Bakers’ Association, but others 
as well. The institute has available a 
room seating at least 100, and if a larger 
number than this come, other rooms will 
be available. 

The first matter to be acted upon will 
be the forming of a permanent organi- 
zation, and after this has been completed 
the various subjects for discussion will 
be taken up. It is expected that T. E. 
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King, Livingston Baking Co., Chicago, 
will lead a discussion on “Factors of 
Shop Control.” This covers a wide 
range, and will deal with a number of 
problems that bakery superintendents 
face every day. On the opening of the 
second day, William Walmsley, of the 
institute staff, will lead the discussion on 
“Materials and Formulas,” and in the 
afternoon Richard Wahl, production 
manager for Regan Bros., Minneapolis, 
on “Production Problems.” 

“Shop Organization” will be considered 
on Wednesday morning, and G. C. 
Thomas, of the Atlas Bakeries, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, will open the subject. O, W. 
Hall, head of the service department of 
the American Institute of Baking, will 
lead the discussion on the scoring of 
bread. 

The American Bakers’ Association is 
to be congratulated on taking this step, 
and it is hoped its members and others 
will respond to the invitation, by send- 
ing their production managers to this 
meeting. No doubt a conference of this 
kind will be made an annual affair. 

S. O. Werner. 





BREAD WEEK IN CALIFORNIA 


Elaborate Programme Carried Out to Boost 
Consumption in Southern Part of 
State—Many Meetings 


Los Ancetxs, Cat.—‘Bread Week” was 
ushered in throughout the whole of 
southern California on Jan. 13. Much 
advertising was done by the large whole- 
sale bakers to catch the attention of the 
public, which was urged to “Eat More 
Bread,” and especially toast for break- 
fast. Slips inserted in bread advertised 
the sale of a special electric toaster to 
be sold at the cost of production. Co- 
operating with the bakers, dairy wagons 
and delivery trucks carried posters 
boosting the sale of bread and milk; and 
generous space was given by the news- 
papers. 

The principal speakers were Dr. Carl 
I., Alsberg, formerly chief of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, and Dr. Alonzo E. 
Taylor, who are now directors of the 
Food Research Institute of Leland Stan- 
ford University, Dr. H. E. Barnard, di- 
rector of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, John M. Hartley and Ralph Merritt. 
The wholesale and retail bakers’ asso- 
ciations met Jan. 15, and allied trades- 
men and bakers on Jan. 16. The evenin 
of Jan. 16 the annual banquet was hel 
at the Elite Banquet Hall, with dancing 
afterwards. Baking experts spoke dur- 
ing the week at schools and colleges, 
and to the Ad Club, Kiwanis, Electric, 
Lions, and Rotary clubs, as well as sev- 
eral women’s organizations. 

T. J. Van de Kamp was chairman of 
the programme committee, which consist- 
ed of F. C. Kramer, W. H. Eseman, A. 
H. McConnell and H. E. Hagelberg. 
F. W. Frisbee was chairman of the ticket 
committee, consisting of H. B. Marvin, 
H. Davey, A. H. McConnell and O. H. 
Blasingham. Entertainment committee: 
Albert Gordon, Charles Schulz, A. E. 
Guthrie, H. B. Marvin and A.. J. Zil- 
man. The reception committee consisted 
of James Costello, Ross Beamish, F. W. 
Frisbee, F. C. Kramer, Albert Gordon, 
George Howard, Nile Carson, R. B. 
Ward and J, R. Caldwell. A. M. Guth- 
rie, H. Davey, C. L. Adams, George 
Howard and F. W. Frisbee were on the 
advertising and publicity committee. 

After “Bread Week” proper in Los 
Angeles, addresses are planned for Santa 
Ana and San Diego, Jan. 21; Riverside 
and San Bernardino on Jan. 22; Pomona 
and Ontario, Jan. 23; in Ventura Coun- 
wy, Jan. 24; in Santa Barbara County, 
an. 25; in San Luis Obispo County, 
Jan. 26. 





NOTES 

A Barker bakery has been opened in 
Virginia City, Cal. 

The Keystone bakery has been opened 
in Glendale, Cal., by H. Loeffler. 

Brunell & Bloom, of the Hillyard 
(Wash.) Bakery, are remodeling. 

The Bon Ton bakery, Ashland, Oregon, 
recently installed some machinery. 

Gus Lindquist has installed an oven 
in his bakery at Port Orchard, Wash. 

The Pittsburg (Cal.) Bakery is in- 
stalling an oven and machine equipment. 

Harvey Harrison, proprietor of Bak- 
er’s bakery, of Baker, Oregon, returned 





from Portland a new 


sedan. 

Louis Schmidt has purchased machine 
equipment for his bakery at Parajo, Cal. 

Alex Diebold has installed machine 
equipment in his bakery at Condon, Ore- 
gon. 

An electric oven has been placed in 


recently with 


F. E. Young’s bakery at Edmonds, 
Wash. 
Mrs. S. S. Hill has bought the Home 
bakery, Ashland, Oregon, from Mrs. 
Wood. 


J. Rilling has purchased the Moor- 
park (Cal.) Home Bakery from C. C. 
Messmer. 

Zimmer & Kuhn have opened a branch 
bakery at 3228 Sacramento Street, San 
Francisco. 

Frank Rueth has sold his Portland 
bakery to Joseph Voelpel, and returned 
to Seattle. 

In December a cooks’ and_ bakers’ 
school was opened at the Presidio, San 
Francisco. 

H. Herspring has opened a bakery and 
confectionery store at 920 K Street, Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

T. W. Walters, of the Ideal bakery, 
Elsinore, Cal., has purchased a divider 
and rounder. 

G. L. Perry and G. Delaurenti are 
now proprietors of the Sanitary bakery, 
Renton, Wash. 

The Kingsburg (Cal.) Bakery contem- 
plates building, and will install an oven 
and machinery. 

A baking department has been installed 
in Store No, 91 of the Skaggs United 
Stores, Portland. 

T. O. Fenstermaker has sold the Amer- 
ican bakery, Montesano, Wash., to J. 
Serr, of Chehalis. 

An oven has been installed by the 
Chicago home bakery, 2138 Brooklyn 
Avenue, Los Angeles. 

Peggy’s pastry shop has been opened 
by Mrs. Bessie Neeley in the Sanitary 
market, Kelso, Wash, 

The Board of Trade of San Francisco 
is handling the affairs of the European 
Baking Co., that city. 

Mr. Osborne has purchased Mr. Carl- 
ston’s interest in the Carlston & Osborne 
bakery, Hood River, Oregon. 

A bakery which features “Health 
Foods” has been opened in Glendale, 
Cal. E. H. Wood is proprietor. 

Rich Bros., of the Quality home bak- 
ery, Long Beach, Cal., have placed or- 
ders for considerable machinery. 

Leonard & Kobloth have purchased the 
Emporium bakery, 397 Ellis, San Fran- 
cisco, from A. and G. Siebrecht. 

H. Scholz is opening a bakery at Santa 
Rosa, Cal. He formerly was in the bak- 
ing business in Medford, Oregon. 

Ennor’s bakery, on Center Street, 
Berkeley, Cal., has opened, serving meals 
as well as selling bakery products. 

J. C. Gilbert, East Sixtieth and Glisan 
streets, Portland, will move across the 
street, and install an electric oven. 

The Palace of Sweets, Sunnyside, 
Wash., will install a bakery department 
under the direction of Wisner Bros. 

The De Luxe Bakery Co. has opened 
a branch bakery in the Quality market, 
San Diego, Cal., with M. Smith in charge. 

A new oven has been installed by F. 
H. Young, manager Krispee Products 
Co., 1151 La Brea Street, Los Angeles. 

A wholesale and retail bakery is going 
up at 1013 Mission Street, South Pasa- 
dena, Cal. J. R. Ashton is the pro- 
prietor. 

Rudy’s Bakery and Koffee Shop is 
now established at 7209 Santa Monica 
Boulevard, Los Angeles. R. J. Freed is 
proprietor. 

Early this month a son was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Rich. Mr. Rich is 
ae owner of Rich Bros.’ Quality home 

akery, Long Beach, Cal. 

Eddy’s Sunshine Bakery Co., now in- 
corporated, operates bakeries in Great 
Falls, Helena, Butte and Missoula, Mont. 
J. E. O’Connell is manager. 

The Table Mountain bakery, James- 
town, Cal., with a branch in Groveland, 
has been purchased by J. J. Muzio, pro- 
prietor Sonora (Cal.) Bakery. 
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Bertram Haynes, son of H. H. Haynes, 
of the Haynes-Foster Baking Co., Port. 
land, has returned from Chicago, where 
he attended the American Institute 
School of Baking. 

The Seattle Pretzel Co., with John p. 
Steele as manager, is erecting a factory 
on Queen Anne Hill, Seattle, and wii] 
be the only exclusively pretzel bakery 
west of St. Louis. : 

The new addition to the Wiler bakery, 
Long Beach, Cal., has been completed, 
and up-to-date bread making machines 
are to be installed next week. ©. S. 
Griner is proprietor. 

B. C. Barnes, of Barnes’ bakery, Seat- 
tle, was elected a trustee of the Washing- 
ton Association of the Baking Industry 
when Gust E, Rasmussen, of the W:sh- 
ington Bakers Corporation, resigned. 

Otto R. Matte, formerly in_ business 
in San Francisco, has been in southern 
California seeking a location for a whule- 
sale bakery. He has purchased a heme 
in Los Angeles, and will move his fan ily 
there. 

The San Bernardino (Cal.) Bread 
Co. has purchased a two-story build ng 
adjoining the present plant, for a st »r- 
age and shipping department. Guy Sto.k- 
ton, the proprietor, also owns the Mo lel 
bakery, Redlands, Cal. 

In December, two holdup men s:'r- 
prised Hans Gawellek in his bakery at 
500 Haight Street, San Francisco, «1d 
fired two shots at him, one of wh ch 
pierced his hat. Mr. Gawellek pursu:d 
the bandits to the street and called | ie 
police. 





CANADIAN BAKERY NOTES 

According to an order-in-council ta‘:- 
ing effect Jan. 1, bakers’ cakes and pis 
are exempted from the consumption or 
sales tax. 

The D. M. Tod Bread Co., Lt. 
Oshawa, Ont., recently held a dinner aml 
social evening at which heads of tic 
firm and the staff were present. Oth r 
guests included visitors from Toront» 
and some of the more prominent Oshavw \ 
citizens, : 

The plant of the Rathwell Bakin: 
Co., Strathroy, Ont., suffered a fire los 
amounting to $10,000, covered by insu: 
ance. 

The officer of health for Ontario has 
advised the Ottawa city council to tak 
steps to get legislation governing the dis 
tance that bakeshops should be kepi 
from stables. 

A fire in the premises of George Wes 
ton, Ltd., biscuit maker, Montreal. 
climbed to the third story of the build 
ing occupied by Moirs, Ltd., chocolat: 
maker, and did considerable damage to 
the stock of the latter company. 

Regulations have been passed in Ed- 
monton, Alta., to the effect that all bak- 
ers’ bread, withthe exception of currant 
loaf and similar products, must be 
wrapped. Considerable complaint was 
being made in that city about the way 
in which unwrapped bread was handled 
when being delivered, and the suggestion 
to wrap the bread was first made by the 
bakers. 

At a meeting of the town council of 
Sydney Mines, N. S., a protest was made 
o~_ the high cost of living. The price 
of bread particularly was discussed, and 
the town bakers were censured for keep- 


ing. it ' 

he Moose Jaw (Sask.) Bread Co. 
entertained its employees at a banquet 
recently. Several members of the allied 
trades were guests. 

The Canada Bread Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, has arranged to hold a monthly 
masquerade whist drive and dance. 

The National System of Baking, Ltd., 
has been incorporated, with head offices 
at Calgary, Alta. The capital stock is 
stated to be $100,000. 

The reopening of a bakery in Empress, 
Alta., is being undertaken by J. McAr- 
thur, a baker of considerable experience. 

J. Knight, formerly with the Rivers 
bakery, Clinton, Ont., is starting a bak- 
~~ himself in London, Ont. 

. H. Carpenter, baker, Brantford, 
Ont., has been appointed secretary of 
the Southern Counties Bakers’ Associa- 
tion to succeed H. E. Gignac, who is 
now president of the Bread and Cake 
Bakers’ Association of Canada. 

W. C. Shelly, head of Shelly’s Bakeries, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., has returned to 
that city after an extended trip through 
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rn Canada, Before election Mr. 
say was twice visited by delegations 
of his fellow-citizens to ask that he 
should run for mayor, but he declined 
to be nominated. , ; 
An American candy concern is suing 
a Canadian company for the use of a 
certain trade name. The Canadian com- 
manufactured a 5c bar of candy 
and gave it the name of one that was 
in use and widely advertised in the 
United States. The plaintiff claims that 
the United States registration of the 
name was prior to the registration by the 
Canadian company, and gives it the right 
to have the Canadian registration set 
aside. The American company further 
claims to have been the first user of the 
name. The court will have to decide 
whether the term “first user” in the 
vistration of a trademark means the 


i inal first user, or merely the first 


orlg 


to ise the trademark in Canada. 
A. H. Batrtey. 


pany 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Winkelman Baking Co. Occupies New Build- 
ing—Capacity 50,000 Loaves Daily 
—Quits Retail Business 

Mempnts, Tenn. — The Winkelman 
Baling Co., Memphis, one of the best- 
known baking concerns in this section of 
the South, is now occupying its elegant 
new plant at the corner of Madison Ave- 





nue and Willett Street. The company 
wil! in future specialize in the wholesale 
end of the trade, having decided to quit 
the retail business. 

‘he new plant was formally opened 
the first week in January. It is two 


stories high and of brick and concrete 
construction, modern in every detail and 
reputed to be one of the most complete 
in the country. It has a capacity of 
50,000 loaves daily. The building was 
planned and supervised by the McCor- 
mic: Co. bakery engineers and archi- 
tects, of Pittsburgh and New York. 
Officers of the company are: H. T. 
Winkelman, president; J. A. Winkelman, 
vice president and general manager. Di- 
rectors: H. T. Winkelman, J. A. Winkel- 
man, Ben R. Henderson, L. A. Monte- 


donico, and Walter Chandler, Memphis; 


R. lL. Nafziger, Kansas City; Gordon 
Smith, Mobile, Ala. 


NOTES 


R. T. Owen, Jr., recently of Green- 
ville, Miss. has leased a store at 179 
Cooper Avenue and opened a bakery 
and delicatessen store. 


The Federal System of Bakeries, Dav- 
enport, Iowa, owner of the three Barker 
bakeries in this city, and 462 similar 
stores in the United States, has just 
closed a 10-year lease for a home for 
its store No. 1 here, at 121 Madison Ave- 
nue. The lease involves about $100,000, 
and the move from 9 South Main Street 
was necessitated by the latter site having 
been leased to the Union & Planters’ 
Bank for a Main Street entrance. Mau- 
rice Hemsing, vice president of the Fed- 
eral System, negotiated the lease. This 
store leads the Federal chain in average 
sales, and is less than a block off Main 
Street. 





EXPERIMENTAL BAKERS WANTED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The United States 
government wants some experimental 
bakers for positions in the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. To fill the 
place an competitive examination 
will be held by the Civil Service Com- 
mission on Feb. 6. The entrance salary 
will range from $1,320 to $1,620 a year, 
but persons unusually qualified by edu- 
cation or experience may be appointed 
at not to exceed $2,100 a year. 

The duties require assistance in con- 
ducting investigations and research work 
necessary for determining baking quali- 
ties of wheat, rye and other cereal grain 
flours. Competitors will be rated on 
practical questions relating to the bak- 
ing qualities of various flours, education, 
and experience. Under education and 
experience, applicants must show that 
they have completed eight grades of 
common school or equivalent education, 
and that they have had at least two 
years’ experience in practical baking and 
at least six months’ experience in re- 
search baking. 

Cartes C. Hart. 
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GENERAL BAKERY NEWS 





Considerable Construction Work Under Way At Points Throughout the 
South and in Eastern States—New Companies and 
Changes in Old Concerns 


KENTUCKY 

Henry Kaufling, Twinville, has sold 
his bakery to William Raub. 

E. A. Kensig, Louisville, president 
Kentucky Master Bakers’ Association, 
has been elected president of the Louis- 
ville Master Bakers’ Association. Other 
officers are E. C. Preuss vice president, 
Joseph Heitzman secretary, and Theo- 
dore Von Boken treasurer. 

The Louisville Boosters’ Club has or- 
ganized a convention committee to ar- 
range for the meeting of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America in that 
city, May 6-8. Theodore Von Boken is 
chairman, assisted by Nick Braun, Jacob 
Nill, E. A. Kensig, Joseph Kistler, Lee 
Zwigard, Charles Pfeffer and John 
Stehlin. 

George Ehrman has overhauled his 
store at Transit Avenue and Bardstown 
Road, Louisville. 

The two-story building recently ac- 
quired at Russellville by S. O. Lam is 
undergoing repairs to house his bakery. 

The Puritana Mfg. Co., 214 Jackson 
Street, Louisville, is a new concern in 
the cake business. 





MICHIGAN 


The Atlantic Baking Co. has moved 
into its new plant, which cost $75,000, 
at Canfield and Belvidere avenues, De- 
troit. The building is one story, 60x125, 
of brick and concrete, equipped with two 
steam ovens. 

Ten leading Italian bakeries of De- 
troit have consolidated as the Detroit- 
Italian Bakeries Corporation, with one 
main plant at 1413 Riopelle Street. 

A. Albretz, formerly operating the 
Model bakery at Coldwater, bought the 
bakery of William Robertson, Bellevue. 

Leo McMall has opened a bakery at 
Marshall. 

The Strain Baking Co., Battle Creek, 
has started an advertising campaign on 
its Gold Medal bread. 

The H. L. Way Baking Co., Jackson, 
plans an addition to its plant. 

The Hardy Baking Co., Flint, has un- 
der construction a one-story re-enforced 
concrete addition. 

Fire damaged the bakery 
Rosen, Ba ity, $1,000. 

Barney Glenski has bought the bakery 
of Walter Wheeler, 2103 Myrtle Avenue, 
Detroit. 

S. Hilder and A. C. Kathlers have 
bought the Ideal bakery, Grand Haven, 
from J. Vandermeer. 

The Home Trade bakery, 1011 Colum- 
bus Avenue, Bay City, suffered a loss 
by fire. 

Samuel Veeden has opened a bakery 
at Clare. 


of Sam 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 

The Portuguese-American Baking Co., 
New Bedford, Mass., has been incorpo- 
rated, with $100,000 capital stock, by 
E. B. Camara and V. J. Grace. 

The Christensen Bakeries, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass., has been started by F. F. 
Christensen, A. D. Rood, and J. E. 
Prokop, with headquarters at 40 High 
Street. 

A $15,000 addition to the plant of the 
Cushman Baking Co., Portland, Maine, is 
under construction. 

The bakery of John Schaffner, La- 
conia, N. H., was damaged $2,000 by 
fire, 

John Steinberg has opened a bakery 
at Machias, Maine. 

Fire caused $25,000 damage to the 
building housing the Burns Block bak- 
ery, Thompsonville, Conn. 

The Lamaraca Baking Co., Boston, has 
added a large-size cake mixer. 

George Walter is the new proprietor 
of the Columbia bakery, 562 Columbia 
Road, Boston. 

The Radio Baking Co. has opened at 
54 Newlands Street, Boston. 

Smith & Nemo, Norwood, Mass., have 
added a large-size cake mixer. 

The Aberdeen mg Ran been opened 
by C. M. Delmano, at monwealth and 
Cummings Road, Boston. 


.The Mayflower lunch bakery, Salem, 
Mass., has installed a cake mixer, 

Greenglass & Son, 168 Second Street, 
Chelsea, Mass., added a flour handling 
outfit. 

C. T. Johnson has opened a bakery at 
1653 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 

Friend Brothers, Lynn, Mass., have 
added a large-size cake mixer. 

At the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Baking Co., Springfield, Mass., 
C. O. Swanson was elected president, R. 
H. Dietz first vice president, Henry 
Brueggerstrat second vice president, and 
W. H. Dietz treasurer. The executive 
committee consists of C. O. Swanson, G. 
Emmanuelson, and R. H. Dietz, and the 
board of directors is composed of J. S. 
Borg, H. G. Stevens, H. Brueggerstrat, 
R, i. Dietz, W. H. Dietz, G. Emman- 
uelson, C. O. Swanson, and Albert and 
Adolph Reymond. 

The James bakeries have opened a shop 
. 148 North Main Street, Woonsocket, 

on 


The Inglis Bakery, Inc., is a new con- 
cern at Holyoke, Mass. 

The Downyflake Doughnut Co. has 
been organized at Springfield, Mass., 
with $25,000 capital stock, by George 
Harrington, H. G. Weber and A. L. 
Bell. 





INDIANA 


F. H. Reno has opened a bakery at 
3503 Roosevelt Avenue, Indianapolis. 

Snow & Hooker have succeeded J. P. 
Williams in the bakery business at 
Scottsburg. 

Samuel Lawson has opened a bakery 
at River Avenue and Ray Street, In- 
dianapolis. 

W. R. Klaehn, Fort Wayne, has filed 
suit against the City Bakery, Inc., to 
recover possession of the bakery prop- 
erty and business he sold to the de- 
fendant company for $30,000. He al- 
leges the defendant has failed to make 
payments in accordance with the con- 
tract. 

The B-B bakery has been opened at 
Twelve Points, a suburb of Terre Haute, 
by George and Charles Barker. It is 
housed in a two-story brick building. 

C. B. Stockdale, of Peru, has bought 
the bakery of Bert Goff, Denver. 

The Feldman Baking Co. has been or- 
ganized at Evansville, with $10,000 capi- 
tal stock, by J. L. Bippus and Clarence 
and Frank Feldman. 





OHIO 

C. E. Steck, Brookville, is erecting an 
addition to his bakery, which will contain 
another steam oven and additional ma- 
chinery. 

The bakery of Tibrust & Wampler, 
Newcomerstown, was badly damaged by 
a gas explosion. 

he Homer Meese bakery, Dover, has 
installed machinery for the manufactur- 
ing of candy. 

The bakery of Hanna Brothers, Lis- 
bon, recently damaged by fire, is being 
rebuilt. 

Erection of a large office and store 
building at Cleveland and Fifth Street, 
Canton, by the A, B. Flory Co., bakers 
and chain grocers, will take place dur- 
ing the year. An addition to the bakery 
is now under construction. 

The Madison Avenue bakery, Lake- 
wood, is housed in its new building. 

Osear Jench, 127 Lake Shore, Cleve- 
land, has moved into his new $10,000 
bakery. 

The Cottage bakery, 2097 North High 
Street, Columbus, has been opened by 
Grover Creagor. 





SOUTHERN STATES 

The Fairmont (W. Va.) Pastry Shop 
has been opened in the Yost Building. 

John West and J. N. Antoly have 
opened a bakery at Hamlin, W. Va. 

The Model bakery, Jefferson, Texas, re- 
cently burned, is being rebuilt. 

Arthur Ware has opened a bakery at 
Snyder, Texas, 

R. A. Grant, president Asheville (N. 
C.) Baking Co., announces that his firm 
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will have in operation by May a new 
plant to cost about $100,000. The build- 
ing will be of brick and steel, two stories 
and basement, 90x90, and contain three 
basément fired ovens. 

J. Morat has opened a bakery at 1349 
Madison Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. E. Moory, De Witt, Ark., has in- 
stalled another oven and a dough mixer. 

The Magnolia (Ark.) Bakery has built 
an addition. 

M. W. Taylor has bought the bake 
of A. G. Hall, Belton, Texas. Mr. Hall 
has gone to Mineral Wells, Texas, for 
his health. 

King’s bakery, Dallas, Texas, has been 
made a branch of the United Tea & 
Coffee Co. 

The bakery of Oliver Lisle, Tyler, 
Texas, burned. 

Four hundred persons attended the 
Christmas dance given by the Campbell 
Baking Co., Dallas, Texas. 

The new plant of Schott’s bakery, un- 
der construction at 3010 Washington 
Street, Houston, Texas, will be three 
stories high, 140x71. 

A second addition to the plant of the 
Storck Baking Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., 
is under way. It will be L-shaped, part- 
ly one and the remainder two stories in 
height. 

The Blue Bird bakery has been opened 
at Meridian, Miss., by J. H. Nichols, of 
Atlanta, Ga., in the building formerly 
occupied by the Barker bakery. 

S. C. McCool has bought the bakery 
of Cari Fisher, Springdale, Ark. 

The Ambrosia Cake Co., New Spring- 
field, Fla., will erect a brick bakery, 
70x100, and add two ovens. 

The Perfection Bakery, Electra, Texas, 
is again in operation. 

Herbert McKinley has opened a bak- 
ery at 5511 East Grand Avenue, Dallas, 
Texas. 

The Wetzel Baking Co., New Martins- 
ville, W. Va., has acquired the Postel- 
thwait bakery of that city and will op- 
erate it in conjunction with the plant 
on Maple Avenue. 

The bakery of Harry Carper, Gauleys 
Bridge, W. Va., burned. 

ee of 16 bakers in the Wheeling, 
W. Va., district is collectively launching 
an advertising campaign in the interest 
of the local toast campaign. 

Fred Hummert and H. Jagel, of Char- 
lotte, N. C., have opened the Southern 
—. at 29 North Tryon Street. 

A. E, Pouney has opened a bakery at 
Atmore, Ala. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


L. J. Schumaker, president American 
Pretzel & Cone Co., Philadelphia, has 
returned from the South. 

The Kuehn bakery, Bowmanstown, re- 
cently damaged by fire, is being rebuilt 
on a larger scale. 

The Riverside Baking Co., Harrisburg, 
has completed the construction of its 
new plant, 176x260, equipped with four 
ovens and a complete assortment of mod- 
ern baking machinery. It uses eight 
auto trucks. 

A high-speed dough mixer has been 
installed in the bakery of the Manbeck 
Baking Co., Harrisburg. 

G. . Thomas, Summit Hill, is in- 
stalling a steam oven. 

Construction work is being pushed on 
the plant of the Norristown (Pa.) Bak- 
ing Co. It is expected to be in opera- 
tion in February. 

Over 100 employees of Kolb’s bakery, 
Scranton, and their families, helped to 
celebrate the annual banquet when over 
$3,300 were distributed in bonuses. C. 
J. Layfield, manager, was presented with 
a handsome silver desk set by his sales- 
men, 

Raymond K. Stritzinger, Norristown, 

resident American Bakers’ Association, 
oe been appointed a member of the 
advisory board of the Better Grocers’ 
Bureau, which is being operated as a 
department of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers. Mr. Stritzinger’s 
standing as a wholesale baker and as the 
executive head of the American Bakers’ 
Association qualified him for meimber- 


ship. 

The White Rose bakery, York, has 
moved into larger quarters at 113 North 
Queen Street. 

The P. Bigi Baking Co. has been start- 
ed at Frederickstown. 

S. C. Houck has sold his interest in 
the bakery of E. S. & S. C. Houck, 
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York, to J. L. Keller, and will visit 
California. 

The Power City Baking Co., Hazelton, 
using three bread ovens, is installing a 
cakeshop. 

William Dean, of North Braddock, has 
bought the bakery of Frank Roderus, 
Braddock. 

Frank Grisnek has opened a bakery at 
Clairton. 

Frank Ivorek has opened a bakery at 
Monessen. 

The Home Made Baking Co., 2229 
Brown Avenue, Scranton, is building an 
addition at a cost of $10,000. 

Garver & Reynolds have bought the 
Perfection bakery, Lewiston. 

Rashevich Bros. have bought the Ran- 
dall bakery, Allentown, and will operate 
it as the Lehigh bakery. 


J. H. Woorripce. 





THE SOUTHWEST 





Numerous Changes and New Shops Opened 
During Month—Baking Trade Devel- 
oping Throughout Territory 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Sanitary Bell 
bakery, Leavenworth, Kansas, has dis- 
continued business. 

The White Star bakery, Atchison, 
Kansas, is now operated by Frank Free- 
man, formerly of Kansas City. 

W. J. Baer, Arkansas City, Kansas, 
has repurchased his former plant from 
Mrs. EK. G. Nold, to whom he sold the 
property when he left on a trip to Cali- 
fornia last spring. 

EK. Arnold Schalker, who has been op- 
erating his mother’s plant in Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, has recently opened a 
bakery of his own in Wichita. The new 
plant, which will be known as the A. 
Schalker bakery, is located at 808 East 
Douglas Street. Mr. Schalker is a grad- 
uate of Dunwoody Institute. 

C€, T. McCarty is now operating the 
Blue Ribbon bakery, Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas. 

Charles G. Fritzel has lee as pro- 
duction manager of the Jenkins Baking 
Co., Salina, Kansas, and is opening a 
small wholesale shop there, to be known 
as Fritzel’s bakery. 

J. Batten & Son, who formerly op- 
erated a small plant at Scammon, Kan- 
sas, have purchased Kent’s bakery, Pitts- 
burg. R. J. Kent, former proprietor, 
will re-enter the baking business in Cof- 
feyville. 

A shop has been opened in Independ- 
ence, Kansas, called the Rea-Hurst bak- 
ery. 

MISSOURI 

U. A. Burnett, formerly of Chillicothe, 
has purchased Crookshanks’ bakery, Mar- 
shall. 

A. R. Schulze has moved his bakery 
from Sarcoxie to Springfield, where he 
is located at Campbell and Walnut 
streets. 

Conley’s bakery, Carthage, has estab- 
lished a branch retail house at the for- 
mer location of Schulze’s bakery in Sar- 
coxie. ’ 

Henry Vogelman, Purity Baking Co., 
St. Joseph, has purchased an Allison 
high-speed mixer. 

aul Lee Eveleth is now operating the 
Hamilton bakery, at Hamilton. 

O. C. Siler, formerly of Mitchell, S. D., 
is now operating the Milan bakery, at 
Milan. 

WYOMING 


The Lily Bakeries, Inc., Laramie, has 
discontinued business, following bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. 

Richard Eberhard, proprietor Home 
bakery, Laramie, has added an auto- 
matic bread wrapping machine. 

The Mandanis bakery and grocery, M. 
J. Mandanis, proprietor, Cheyenne, has 
closed. 

Hanesworth & Son, grocery and bak- 
ery, Cheyenne, have discontinued. 

Schwartz & Halkjar, Cheyenne, have 
opened a wholesale and retail bakery at 
1809 O’Neil Street. 


COLORADO 


George Ballowe and Lou Bailey, for- 
merly of The Fleischmann Co., Denver, 
have purchased and consolidated the 
City bakery and the Rainbow bakery, 
Canyon City, the new organization being 
known as the B & B Quality Bakers. 
The new owners report rapid progress in 
their first month of business. The two 
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men are well known to bakers and allied 
tradesmen of the state. 

Noble’s bakery, Canyon City, has been 
moved to 112 East Eighth Street, and 
the name changed to Broadmoor bakery. 
Max Poetzscher is proprietor. 

C. A. La Rue, former owner of the 
City bakery, Canyon City, has purchased 
a retail shop at 1575 South Pearl Street, 
Denver. 

The Maid Right bakery, Denver, has 
been taken over by the Pollyanna bak- 
ery and made a unit of the latter or- 
ganization. 

One of the most rapid growths in 
business of any bakery in the state has 
been made by the McGavin Baking Co., 
Denver, since it purchased the properties 
of the Pritts Baking Co. several months 
ago. Increased sales have made it nec- 
essary to enlarge the plant and add sub- 
stantially to the equipment. 

Frank A. Mason has purchased the 
Columbine bakery, Boulder, from A. C. 
McBride. Mr. Mason was formerly in 
the grocery business at Grand Junc- 
tion. 

H. Ritthalter has opened a bakery at 
618 East Second Street, La Junta, known 
as the La Junta bakery. 

Carl Zimmerman, a well-known baker 
of Colorado Springs, has purchased a 
dwelling adjacent to his bakery on Ne- 
vada Boulevard, which he is using as an 
office. 

H. E. Dupman is operating the Colum- 
bia bakery, Colorado Springs. This bak- 
ery is owned by the estate of W. F. 
Scheilhing, a prominent member of the 
baking industry at the time of his death 
six months ago. 

Henry Meigs, who operated the Peer- 
less bakery, Pueblo, until it was discon- 
tinued recently, is taking the short course 
in the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago. He is enrolled from the Sun- 
ville Baking Co., Pueblo, a unit of the 
Standard Bakeries Corporation. 

E. Martin, formerly of Colorado 
Springs, has opened the Fountain bak- 
ery, Fountain. A large oil and gas field 
is being opened at Fort Collins, near 
Fountain, bringing a substantial increase 
in business in all tines in that vicinity. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


New Class in Baking School Double Size of 
That of Year Ago—Plans Discussed 
to Increase Capacity 





Cuicaco, Int.—Nearly 50 applications 
were received by the American Institute 
of Baking for admission to the January 
class of the School of Baking. The of- 
ficials accepted the first 36, and warned 
the others not to come. Six of those 
who could not be registered for the 
January class have signed up for the 
course beginning in April. 

The large number of prospective stu- 
dents has resulted in discussion of plans 
for enlarging the school so as to accom- 
modate 60 students, if the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion approves. 

The present class is twice as large as 
the one which started in January, 1923. 
The 36 students come from 19 different 
states. They range from shop foreman, 
with long baking experience, to the young 
man just out of high school and getting 
his first contact with the baking industry. 

Julian Livingston, head of the Living- 
ston Baking Co., Chicago, and chairman 
of the institute committee of the board 
of governors of the American Bakers’ 
Association, was present on the opening 
day to welcome the new students. He 
has several graduates of the school in 
his employ, and is so well pleased that he 
is devoting considerable time and energy 
to help develop the school and adjust 
it to the needs of the modern bakery. 
William Walmsley, head of the teaching 
staff, V. E. Marx, H. E. Turley and T. 
Votteler, of the faculty, showed the new 
students through the various depart- 
ments. It was stated that, on the basis 
of what students have been paying, the 
new class members might expect their 
bills to run around $15@18 per week 
for room and board, in addition to the 
school tuition of $800 for the course, 
with 25 per cent off for American Bak- 
ers’ Association members. 

The students of the sixth class are as 
follows: William M. Beamish, Davis 
Standard Bread Co., Los Angeles, Cal; 





Willis F. Bertram, Ideal Baking Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind; E, H. Breternitz, Sid- 
ney steam bakery, Sidney, Neb; Stewart 
Campbell, San Francisco; Charles Cassie, 
Portland, Maine; Warren M. Cohenour, 
Pekin, Ill; Robert Dewar, Kansas City; 
John Eilers, Deadwood, S. D; Horace 
Hopper, Moose Jaw, Sask; Donald Ja- 
cobs, Superior, Neb; Ray C. Keith, Jef- 
fersonville, Ind; Rodney T. Cassil, Junge 
Baking Co., Joplin, Mo; Jacob Kollman, 
Livingston Baking Co., Chicago; Carl 
Lind, Denver, Colo; R. A. Lane, J. B. 
Everidge bakery, Columbus, Ga; W. A. 
McGill, Bridgetown, N. J; Henry T. 
Meigs, Pueblo, Colo; Henry A. Myer, 
Louisville, Ky; H. G. Moore, Alexandria, 
S. D; L. Prout, Arcola, Ill; Fred Schnee- 
berger, Cincinnati; Claude R. Stratton, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Richmond, Va; 
Crawford Rennicks, Ward Baking Co., 
New York; James Schneider, Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kansas; E. H. Seiwert, Milwaukee; 
Robert Slough, Pittsburgh, Pa; Ralph J. 
Rega, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Albany, 
N. Y; James E. Ward, Cushman’s Sons, 
Inc., New York; J. P. Williams, Scotts- 
burg, Ind; E. F. Yonsicker, Fisher bak- 
ery, Fisher, Ill; Thomas F, Smith, Zim- 
merman’s bakery, Hannibal, Mo; Wil- 
liam Thie, Merchants’ Club, Cincinnati; a 
representative of Vienna model bakery, 
Chicago; Kasper W. Baldowski, Augus- 


ta, Ga. 
S. O. Werner. 





ST. LOUIS TRADE QUIET 





Good Business of 1923 Expected to Be Ex- 
ceeded This Year—Lower Flour Prices 
Expected—Stocks Fair 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Immediately follow- 
ing the Christmas holidays, and lasting 
for about two weeks afterward, busi- 
ness was exceptionally quiet, both whole- 
sale and retail. However, that period, 
which was to be expected, now seems to 
be a thing of the past and business is 
better. 

Looking back upon the past year, both 
large and small bakers in St. Louis and 
surrounding territory have reason to be 
well satisfied. No disastrous price wars 
occurred, little trouble was encountered 
with labor and, on the whole, 1923 showed 
satisfactory gains for the majority in 
the trade. 

All indications are that the present 
year will be even better. Labor does not 
seem to be desirous of causing trouble, 
and at least the larger factors of the 
trade realize the mistake of price wars. 

It is difficult to state just what volume 
of flour stocks are in the hands of bak- 
ers in this territory. Prior to the first 
of the year it was generally believed 
that they were very low, and many bak- 
ers said they would be in the market 
after Jan. 1, but flour salesmen, par- 
ticularly those calling on bakers at in- 
terior points, report that the majority 
advise them that they still have fair 
quantities of flour booked ahead. Those 
who are not booked up for the present 
are reluctant to buy in any volume, as 
the belief seems to exist among them that 
lower prices will prevail around Feb. 1. 


NOTES 


Leo Walck has bought the John Raber 
bakery, Bent and Humphrey streets, St. 
Louis. 

P. Grauer has sold his bakeshop at 
6401 Easton Avenue, St. Louis, to J. 
Nemnich, 

R. Bahlin has purchased the bakery of 
Wolf Herskowitz, 1134 North Nineteenth 
Street, St. Louis. 

William Schaefer has bought the bak- 
ery at 3022 Neosho Street, St. Louis, 
formerly owned by C. Vodit. 

The new plant of the Model bakery, 
Columbia, Mo., owned by Andrew Buben- 
hoeffer, was formally opened to the pub- 
lic Jan. 7. 

William Dreyer, St. Louis, has moved 
his bakery to 3501 Grace Avenue, and 
has also opened a branch shop across the 
street from his old bakery at Valifornia 
and Chippewa, 

John Becker, manager of the St. Louis 
plant of the Nafziger Baking Co., re- 
cently called at the company’s main of- 
fice in Kansas City. 

Ground has been broken at Mexico, 
Mo., for a bakery for the Zimmerman 
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Baking Co., which operates plants at 
Mexico and Hannibal, Mo. 

Many officers of the Nafziger Baking 
Co., including Roy Nafziger, Kansas 
City, president, attended a meeting of 
the company in St. Louis on Dec. 22. 


Two bandits walked into the office of 
the Tebelman Baking Co. St. Louis, 
held up August Tebelman, president, and 
two salesmen, and escaped with approxi- 
mately $500 which they took from a 
cash drawer. 

At the annual meeting of the St. I ouis 
Master Bakers’ Singing Society on Jan, 
4 the following officers were elected for 
the following year: Frank Bickmann, 
president; Herman Fries, vice president; 
George Voges, secretary; Charles K ient- 
zel, treasurer. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
St. Louis Master Bakers’ Society the fol- 
lowing were elected officers for the en- 
suing year: Plato Priegel, president; 
Simon Ulrich, vice president; Hernan 
Drosten, corresponding secretary; \\’jl- 
liam Nuss, financial secretary; Wil!'am 
Hoerr, treasurer. W.G. Martin, J». 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BREAD WI EK 

Los Anoees, Cat.—Southern Cali/or- 
nia recently observed its third anrual 
bread week, conducted under the «is- 
pices of the Southern California wh: le- 
sale and retail bakers’ associations, of 
which William Francis Ireland is se: re- 
tary. 

Mayors of cities throughout the ?a- 
cific Southwest issued proclamations “or 
the occasion. Preachers spoke on “Bre.d, 
the Staff of Life,’ Sunday, Jan. 13. P.b- 
lic addresses by speakers provided by ‘he 
bakers’ associations were delivered in 
four high schools of Los Angeles, in 
one university and before a dozen or 
more men’s and women’s clubs. 

Among.the speakers were Dr. H. ". 
Barnard, of the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago; Dr. R. E. Lee, of New 
York, the Fleischmann Co; Dr. Paul A!s- 
berg, of the food research department, 
Stanford University, formerly chief 
chemist in the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and John Hartley, sec- 
retary of the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America, Chicago. 

A mass meeting of bakers and _ allic:! 
salesmen was held on the afternoon of 
Jan. 16, and there was a banquet in the 
evening at the Elite Caterers. 

All bakery and supply wagons carrie: 
signs with the slogan “Make Toast Your 
Breakfast Food” and windshield sticker 
reading “Bread Week, Jan. 13 to 20.” 
The bakers’ associations also secured the 
co-operation of dairymen, who place 
over their bottles slips calling attention 
to the value of milk and toast and milk 
and bread. 

As usual, milling representatives took 
an active part in the campaign, assisting 
in arranging the programmes, and sell- 
ing banquet tickets. Among the flour 
men who head committees were O. H. 
Blasingham, of the Sunset Milling Co., 
and H. Davey, of the Sperry Flour Co. 


A. G. Stamm. 


MUNCIE BAKERY OPENED 

The new bakery at Muncie, Ind., owned 
by W. H. Mohler, past president of the 
Indiana Bakers’ Association, was formal- 
ly opened last month. Mr. Mohler bought 
the business of the Muncie Baking Co. 
some months ago, and completely re- 
modeled the plant, installing all new 
equipment. 

An orchestra and band helped to en- 
tertain the visitors the opening day, and 
each guest was given a loaf of Kleen 
Maid bread. Harley Morris is manager. 

Among out-of-town bakers who at- 
tended the opens were A. L. Taggart, 
Jr., Frederick Reichert and Bruce Gibbs, 
of the Taggart Baking Co., Indianap- 
olis; Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Dietzen, Frank- 
ton; J. P. Jones, Elwood Baking Co., 
Elwood; A. C. o> Taggart Baking 
Co., Anderson; O. U. Toppin, Cambridge 
City, and C, P. Ehlers, Indianapolis, sec- 
retary Indiana Bakers’ Association. 








ROBERT TEVIOTDALE TAKES PARTNER 
G. A. Johnson, formerly associated 
with the Crete (Neb.) Mills as chemist, 
has formed a partnership with Robert 
Teviotdale, proprietor Monogram bak- 
ery, Grand Island, Neb. The Monogram 
ery is one of the largest in the state 
outside of Lincoln and Omaha. 


See ee ee a ee ee ee 
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BUSINESS IS GOOD 

Canadian millers are being agreeabiy 
surprised at the way in which business 
holds through the opening weeks of the 
new year. This is hardly ever a period 
of activity, and in some years is the low 
joint in volume of sales of flour, notably 
in 1923. Today the outlook is almost 
the reverse of that faced a year ago. 
Orders from home and foreign sources 
are plentiful, and it would be safe enough 
to say that January has seldom seen as 
much business on the books of Canadian 
milis as is the case this year. Better 
still, this business is booked at fuller 
prices than were the rule a year ago. 

In this connection it may be noted 
that actual shipments of flour from Can- 
ad» in December last were slightly 
smeiler than in 1922, a matter of 72,000 
bb to be exact. December, 1923, 
showed total exports of 1,390,242 bbls, 
a gainst 1,462,681 in 1922. In the 
whc e 12 months of 1923, shipments to all 
countries reached 11,198,635 bbls, as 
ago nst 9,484,725 in 1922. Subdivided 
ints principal areas of distribution, the 
shi; nents of last December show as 
follows, in barrels: United Kingdom, 
515,533; other British countries, 178,978; 
United States, 22,198; other foreign 
countries, 673,533; total, 1,390,242. 

\ pleasing feature of these figures is 
the showing they present for the British 
Empire as a whole. British people ev- 
erywhere evidently are catching the spirit 
of the gospel of preferential trading with 
each other, and without waiting for the 
politicians to act are putting this into 
effect in their daily purchases of flour 
ard bread. 


TORONTO 

January maintains its steady demand 
for spring wheat flour, and will probably 
finish with a record output. Mills are 
oa a regular daily flow of orders 
from all parts of their domestic terri- 
tory. Quotations on Jan. 19: top patents 
$6.20 bbl, seconds $5.70, and first clears 
$5.50, in 98-lb jute bags, mixed car lots, 
delivered, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
spot cash, 

Winter wheat flour in the week ending 
Jan. 19 was dull, and the market held 
little interest for any one. Output all 
through the crop year has been excep- 
tionally small, owing to scarcity of local- 
ly grown soft wheat. Millers’ prices for 
90 per cent patents were 5c higher than 
in the previous week, at $4.55 bbl, in 
secondhand jute bags, basis Montreal 
freights. 

Sales for export continue in good vol- 
ume, with all over-sea markets partici- 
pating. The United Kingdom is show- 
ing more activity than for several weeks, 
and moderate quantities are being booked 
to all the larger ports. Continental Eu- 
rope maintains the excellent demand it 
has shown throughout the crop year, and 
large quantities of pure Canadian springs 
are being sold to Baltic, Atlantic and 
Mediterranean ports. Prices on Jan. 19 
were 3@6d higher than in the previous 
week, leading mills asking 34s per 280 
Ibs for export spring patents, in jute, 
c.if., Glasgow, Liverpool or London, 
January and February seaboard basis, 
usual terms of payment. Continental 
prices varied with rates of freight and 
exchange, 

Demand for Ontario soft winters for 
export was nominal. On current domes- 
tic basis, sellers would require to get 
35s, in cotton, Glasgow, for this flour. 
Brokers were quoting a nominal bulk 
price of $4.40 bbl, delivered, seaboard. 


MILLFEED 


Current demand keeps the market for 
bran and shorts clear of surplus stocks, 
and prices in the week ending Jan. 19 


were firm at the higher basis reached on 
Jan. 10. United States buyers are tak- 
ing considerable quantities of feed from 
Canada. Bran was selling at $28 ton, 
shorts $31 and middlings $37, in mixed 
cars with flour, bags included, de.ivered, 
Ontario points. 
WHEAT 


Winter wheat is scarce, and prices in 
the week ending Jan. 19 held at $1 bu 
for No. 2 red or white, in wagonloads at 
mill doors. Car lots were worth some 
cents more than street wheat. Western 
springs were enpan at all lake ports 
at %c lower than prices of the previous 
week, Dealers were asking $1,101, bu 
for No. 1 northern, on track, Goderich or 
Georgian Bay ports, for shipment to On- 
tario mills. 

CEREALS 


The demand for rolled oats and oat- 
meal noted some weeks past continues. 
Eastern Canada is now eating more of 
these foods than ever before, and the 
per capita consumption is believed to 
exceed that of any other country. Al- 
though some mills still resort to price 
cutting to get business, the majority hold 
to list basis.. An advance is predicted 
if oats maintain their present upward 
tendency. 

Rolled oats on Jan. 19 were quoted 
by mills to Ontario buyers at $5.26@5.50 
bbl, in 90-lb jutes, and oatmeal at $6 
bbl, in 98’s, mixed car lots, delivered, 
30-day basis; straight cars 20c bbl less. 
For export, rolled oats were quoted nom- 
inally at 40s 6d and oatmeal at 38s 6d 
per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, less 
2 per cent on 60-day bills, 


COARSE GRAINS 
Prices for coarse grains were firmer. 
Oats and corn showed good demand, and 
there was also a steady movement of 
western screenings to local feeding 
points. Quotations: No. 3 Canadian 
western oats 46%c bu, on track, Bay 
ports; No. 3 American yellow corn 90c 
bu, prompt shipment, United States 
funds, Toronto freights; standard screen- 
ings $22.50 ton, in bulk, car lots, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
News reports in daily papers have it 
that the discrimination against Canadian 
flour in Atlantic Ocean freight.rates has 
been removed, but millers are not con- 
vinced that this is so, and the quotations 
they receive from day to day still show 
material differences between the cost of 
space to Canadian mills and rates to 
American competitors. Quotations on 
Canadian flour from St. John and Hali- 
fax on Jan. 19 were as follows: Liver- 
pool and London 19c, Glasgow 22c, Hull 
22c, Belfast and Dublin 22c, Aberdeen 
and Dundee (from New York) 23c in 
United States funds, Bristol and Avon- 
mouth 22c, Hamburg 18c and Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam and Antwerp 19c. 


NOTES 


Ottawa officials announce that the 
new sales tax now in force in Canada 
does not apply to bags sold by manufac- 
turers to milling companies. 

Official statistics from Ottawa show 
Canadian foreign trade returns to be 
steadily mounting. During the nine 
months ending December last, export 
shipments reached a value of $816,000,- 
000, as against imports of $678,000,000, 
which leaves a comfortable balance on 
the right side. 

W. B. Browne & Co., flour exporters 
and millers, have moved their Toronto 
office from the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Building to 53 Yonge Street. The new 
quarters are larger, and better situated 
for their purpose. Since the acquisition 


of the flour mill at Norvall this firm has 
found itself with more office detail to 
look after. 

Friends in the Canadian flour trade 
will be glad to hear that W. T. Odam, 
who was a valued member of their fra- 
ternity in the days preceding the war, 
is now happily settled with his family in 
London, Eng., as a member of the staff 
of the Quaker Oats Co., and is again ac- 
tive in the service of the milling indus- 
try. While in Canada Mr. Odam lived 
in Ottawa, but, as he travelled widely in 
those years, almost every one in the 
trade of the eastern provinces got to 
know him. He left Canada hurriedly in 
response to a war office cable on Aug. 4, 
1914, and immediately proceeded into 
training in England for service in 
France, where he afterwards spent prac- 
tically the entire period of the war as 
an officer in the British artillery. 


MONTREAL 


Considerable improvement continues to 
be noted in the Montreal flour market, 
with domestic demand for spring wheat 
flour strengthening. Export business is 
not plentiful, but inquiries from over- 
sea are more frequent. Prices on Jan. 
19 were unchanged, as follows: first pat- 
ents $6.20 bbl, seconds $5.70, bakers 
$5.50, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for 
cash. 

The market for winter wheat flour is 
firming up, and on Jan. 19 millers in 
Ontario were asking 15@20c more. The 
general price on the local market, how- 
ever, had not been advanced, though here 
and there 10c higher was being asked. 
Good average quiee were selling around 
$4.75 bbl, secondhand jute, ex-track. 
Special grades were quoted up to $4.85, 
and broken lots at $5@5.20, ex-store, 
secondhand jute, or $5.20@5.45, new cot- 
tons, with special grades offered as pat- 
ents at up to $5.65. 

The market for millfeeds has remained 
active, bran selling at $28.25 ton, shorts 
at $31.25, middlings at $37.25, with bags, 
ex-track, less 25c for cash. 

There was good demand for rolled oats 
at $3.05 per 90-lb bag, delivered. White 
corn flour was firm at $5.50@5.60 bbl, 
jute, delivered, 

A. E. Perxs. 


WINNIPEG 

Domestic flour trade in the prairies 
is quiet. The recent slight flurry ap- 
pears to have subsided, and all western 
mills report domestic business scarce. 
Bakers and jobbers have filled their re- 
quirements for the time being, and or- 
ders from country points show a de- 
crease. The exporting end of the trade 
is being steadily maintained. The vol- 
ume of new business, while possessing 
no particular feature, is proving suffi- 
cient to keep western plants running 
steadily. Some of the large mills report 
difficulty in obtaining wheat of milling 


quality. Farmers generally are carry- 
ing their grain, with the result that of- 
ferings of the high grades are scarce, 


and in some cases premiums are being 
offered. Prices remain at their former 
level. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Saskatchewan boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted on Jan. 19 at $6 
bbl, jute, seconds $5.40, and first clears 
$4.80, Fort William basis, sight draft; 
cotton, 15c over this basis. Saskatchewan 
and Alberta are 10c under Manitoba, and 
Pacific Coast points 10@30c over. Bak- 
ers purchasing their requirements in jute 
get special prices. 


MILLFEED 


Local demand for bran and shorts is 
good, and millers have no difficulty in 





disposing of all they have to offer. Con- 
siderable quantities also continue to go 
to United States and eastern Canadian 
markets, Prices were unchanged, as fol- 
lows, on Jan. 19: at points in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, bran $21 and 
shorts $23, in mixed cars with flour; in- 
terior British Columbia points, bran $25 
and shorts $27; Pacific Coast points, 
bran $26 and shorts $28. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market has remained unin- 
teresting. Offerings consisted of a few 
odd cars from country points. Demand 
for cash wheat has been very dull, with 
little or no business reported. Exporters 
have done nothing, claiming that offer- 
ings of cheaper wheat from foreign mar- 
kets have deflected business from the 
local market. Milling demand has been 
poor. No interest has been taken in 
wheat in the future positions. Prices 
have held steadily. Quotations for No. 
1 northern, in store, Fort William: 

--—Futures—, 


Cash ay July 
PS) errr e $ .97% $1.02% $1.03% 
Sy Ga ewscaees 97% 1.02% 1.03 % 
Se BE ccosveces 97% 1.02% 1.03% 
ee. eee 96% 1.01% 1.03 
>. Free 96% 1.01 1.02% 
eS ere 95% 1.00% 1.02% 


Severe weather in western Canada has 
resulted in a decided decrease in re- 
ceipts of wheat at Winnipeg. Inspec- 
tions in the seven days ending Jan. 17 
averaged 213 cars per day, compared 
with 375 for the previous seven days, and 
398 for the corresponding period in 1923. 


OATMEAL 


Domestic demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is good. Millers also report a 
satisfactory volume of export business. 
The Baltic ports are reported as being 
active buyers of these commodities at the 
present time. Quotations, Jan. 19: rolled 
oats in 80-lb bags $2.40, and oatmeal in 
98-lb bags $3, delivered to the trade. 


COARSE GRAINS 
In sympathy with wheat, the market 
for coarse grains has been dull, with only 
odd cars being offered. The demand for 
cash oats has been poor, the only inquiry 
being for the lower grades. The higher 
grades of barley enjoyed a small de- 
mand, but the lower were not wanted. 
Exporters have done nothing. No in- 
terest was taken in rye and flaxseed. 
Occasional car lots were the only offer- 
ings. Quotations on Jan. 19: No, 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 39%%c bu; barley, 
6144c; rye, 66%c; flaxseed, $2.14%. 


NOTES 


Approximately 12,500 cars of grain 
have been received at Vancouver, B. C., 
from the prairie provinces since the 
opening of the crop year, according to 
figures issued by the railway offices at 
Winnipeg. 

The annual convention of the United 
Farmers of Alberta opened in Edmonton 
on Jan. 15. A special report on the 
Alberta wheat pool was submitted. If 
this scheme is found to be a success, a 
demand is to be made for the extension 
of co-operative marketing to coarse 
grains and other products of Alberta 
farmers. 

At a meeting of Manitoba agricul- 
tural societies, held Jan. 16 in Winnipeg, 
it was decided that a provincial seed 
growers’ co-operative marketing associa- 
tion should be formed. Such a step is 
considered necessary in order that grow- 
ers of grain for seed may be able to sell 
pure seed, in quantities, direct to the 
farmer, at the lowest possible prices. 

A recent dispatch states that a new 
terminal elevator for the Reliance Ele- 
vator Co. is to be built at Port Arthur, 
with a capacity of 1,500,000 bus. The 
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present elevator capacity of this port is 
30,025,000 bus. The addition of the ca- 
pacity of the new terminal now to be 
constructed will bring the total close to 
that of Fort William, which is 33,460,000 
bus. 

Canadian railway companies have pre- 
sented the farmers of the Peace River 
district in northern Alberta with a sur- 
prise in the form of a_ reduction in 
freight rates on grain. These farmers 
have been heavily handicapped by the 
cost of getting the grain they grow to 
market. They will now have a very rea- 
sonable rate to Vancouver or Fort Wil- 
liam. 

In December the Canadian Pacific 
Railway handled almost 72,000,000 bus 
grain from Alberta alone. This is a 
phenomenal record, and supplies evidence 
of the immensity of the crop with which 
nature blessed that province in the year 
1923. All records of inspection, eleva- 
tion and rail handling have been exceed- 
ed many times over in Alberta since the 
harvest of last August. 


Government officials place the loss to 
farmers of Manitoba from the outbreak 
of rust in the grain crops of 1923 at 
over $20,000,000. There is hardly ever 
a year when Manitoba does not lose far 
more money from this cause than would 
pay many times over the cost of finding 
and applying a remedy. Habit and stu- 
pidity are just as prevalent in this bright 
and busy part of western Canada as any- 
where else. 


Rumors concerning the completion of 
the unfinished flour mill at Calgary, 
Alta., under English auspices continue 
to circulate in the Canadian trade. A 
good deal of this newspaper talk is 
merely surmise, and is prompted by a 
natural desire on the part of Calgary to 
see this mammoth plant in operation. 
The best that can be said at the moment 
is that negotiations between the present 
owners and British interests are pro- 
ceeding. 


The bumper grain crop of 1923 has 
gone far toward restoring confidence and 
prosperity in the province of Alberta. 
All reports from that source indicate 
better business conditions and general 
liquidation of old liabilities. Of course, 
one good crop is not enough to restore 
the balance completely, but it may be 
said that Alberta is now definitely on 
the way toward recovery from the de- 
pression that culminated two years ago. 
The opening of the new grain route via 
Vancouver has_ contributed largely 
toward this improved feeling. 


The social club of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is entertaining 
western members of the staff at the head 
office of the company, Montreal. Among 
those who left for the East on Jan. 17 
were: Walter Hastings, George Booth, 
T. H. Newell, James Howe, Winnipeg; 
Charles Meighen, Portage la Prairie; 
George Preston, Medicine Hat, Alta; 
Harry Cornish and T. J. Cherry, Kee- 
watin, Ont. After being entertained at 
Montreal, the western members will re- 
turn via Chicago and Minneapolis, visit- 
ing some of the big mills at the latter 


oint. 
P G. Rock. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in December, 
1923 and 1922, in barrels: 


To— 1923 1922 
United States .......... 22,198 54,899 
United Kingdom ....... 515,533 627,406 
Other countries ........ 852,611 780,346 





Totals 1,390,242 1,462,651 


Wheat exports in December, 1923 and 1922, 
in bushels: 
To— 1923 1922 


United States .......... 5,130,348 3,089,285 
United Kingdom ....... 45,867,102 34,433,457 
Other countries ........ 6,380,230 3,146,377 





Totale ..cccecessecees 57,377,680 40,669,119 


Flour exports from Canada from Sept. 1 
to Dec. 31, 1923 and 1922, in barrels: 





1923 1922 
United States .......... 79,127 242,986 
United Kingdom ....... 1,626,989 1,891,796 
Other countries ........ 2,653,189 2,094,942 
TERED. ccccccccaceccse 4,359,305 4,229,724 


Wheat exports from Canada from Sept. 1 
to Dec. $1, 1923 and 1922, in bushels: 

o— 1923 1922 
United States ....... 17,734,918 9,486,516 
United Kingdom .... 114,100,926 116,599,007 
Other countries 24,108,873 16,726,122 


cececeeceese 165,944,717 142,811,645 





Totals 
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ON BEING DOWN AND OUT 


An advertisement in a daily paper 
some time ago attracted and held the 
writer’s attention. Two young men were 
pictured seated on a bench in Madison 
Square Park in the “early chill of a fall 
evening.” It is stated that the “lad with 
his coat collar turned up, a dead cigar- 
ette drooping from his thin, tightly 
pursed lips, was on his way to the dis- 
card. He was licked. The other youth 
was on his way up. His face was alight 
with the holy joy of a legitimate ambi- 
tion on its way toward fulfillment. He 
was whistling a tune. Passing by, ~~ 
would have dismissed these boys with a 
glance, and yet the guif between them 
was as wide as the distance between the 
park bench and the stars.” 

A rather striking and well-drawn pic- 
ture with few words, and on that ac- 
count carrying perhaps a certain amount 
of conviction to the casual reader who 
did not stop to reason about it. But is 
it true? 

One is never down and out until he is 
buried, or until his mind and his health 
fail him, and then not always. The mind 
is a wonderfully recuperative organ, and 
not until it ceases to function altogether 
is all hope lost. Opportunity knocks 
not merely once at a man’s door—it is 
always knocking. The regenerative power 
of the imagination, once its fires are 
kindled, passes all understanding. It 
builds on the ashes of yesterday, It 
resurrects and re-creates, breathes life 
into things which are dead, and behold! 
tomorrow, a temple is erected out of 
nothing. The man becomes as one in- 
spired and holy, and the world stands in 
awe and reverence before him. 

As it is with the individual, so it is 
with a business or industry. Kindle the 
fires of the imagination, and the dross 
is burned away. There have been times 
in the milling business when things have 
come to such a pass that the situation 
seemed hopeless, when millers almost de- 
spaired and could see no way out. Prop- 
erly viewed, that is merely a chastening 
and purifying of the spirit for some- 
thing better. 

What is needed is more imagination. 
First, the visualizing of the better order 
of things, the picture of it firmly im- 

lanted in the mind, so that the contrast 
etween what is and what might be may 
be clearly brought out and duly empha- 
sized. Then this picture should not be 
blotted out, but held long enough, and 
looked at often enough, so that it may 
not be forgotten. It should be burned 
into the consciousness. 

That is the first step. The next is 
like unto it—consecration. With a new 
vision in the mind, one is ready for con- 
secration, for constructive work, to get 
one’s coat off and go to it, that the 
vision may not entirely fade away, but 
may become a reality. Not in years has 
there been a more opportune time than 
the present for millers to get squared 
away for the betterment of their in- 
dustry. Very many of them are in the 
mood for it. They know only too well 
from past experience the. need of it; 
they have the — of things as they 
are, and have been, only too deeply im- 
bedded in their minds, and, what is more 
to the point, they have the vision of 
something better. 

The psychological time has arrived; it 
is here and now. The air is full of the 
sense of it. Millers are chafing at the 
bit and ready to go. A few strong 
leaders can do the trick, can furnish the 
impulse, start the movement that will 
put the thing across. The milling busi- 
ness is not down and out and never will 
be, but it needs regeneration. 

Now, in this last half of the crop year, 
is the time, the appointed and logical 
time, to get started, so that a new order 





of things may be on the way to realiza- 
tion when the next crop comes along. 
Not in years have the millers been more 
approachable, more open and amenable 
to reason and sound thinking about their 
industry. It is a shame to let the occa- 
sion slip. 

They have been made to realize the 
many evils that come from the overca- 
pacity and unprofitable production of 
their industry. It has been pounded and 
beaten into them. They now recognize 
the impracticability of full-time opera- 
tion, the futility, for most of them, of 
striving for it, and the abyss that yawns 
and will engulf them from unprofitable 
sales. Some of them have been worried 
and harried almost to the point of de- 
spair and the loss of health, some have 
taken very heavy losses, and some have 
been obliged to quit altogether, as a 
result of it. They are sick and tired of 
selling flour without profit. 

Now then, as in this enlightened coun- 
try it is not possible for men to com- 
bine for the salvation of their souls or 
their business, it must be done individu- 
ally. That’s the only way the soul can 
be saved, and that’s the only way this 
business can be saved. Therefore, sell 
flour only at a profit. Don’t degrade the 
industry. Don’t think that it is sordid; 
it is a sin to sell other than at a profit, 
for no sound business and helpful service 
can be long continued on any other basis. 
Don’t get avaricious, but also don’t for- 
get that you are entitled to a legitimate 
profit, and don’t cheat your brother mill- 
er out of his. Your duty to society de- 
mands a profit, and you are delinquent if 
you do not get it. Remember that you 
owe it not only to yourself, your stock- - 
holders and to the trade, but also to 
society, to get a profit. A little back- 
bone is all that is necessary. 





TOLEDO 


There is little to be said about the 
milling situation. One thing seems clear 
—the improvement hoped for after the 
first of the year is not coming with a 
rush. On the contrary, it now looks as 
if the resumption of business might come 
slowly and gradually; perhaps, after all, 
that is the most natural and satisfactory 
way for it to happen. 

At the same time there has been per- 
ceptible improvement; not only is there 
more inquiry and interest, but more sales, 
While the volume of these is far from 
heavy, and it might be said that any 
mill was lucky if it sold its output, yet 
they are there, even an occasional sale 
for export. 

There is a firmer undertone to opera- 
tion, although production has not shown 
any notable increase. Directions on old 
orders, in some cases booked months ago, 
are now coming in, and mills are gradu- 
ally getting these bookings cleaned up. 
Of course, where buyers aendy have old 
bookings, new sales cannot be expected. 
It is a may | and significant sign that 
such flour is being ordered out. Stocks 
of soft wheat flour are not believed to be 
heavy in any position. 

Feed is in a little demand and brisker 
movement, and one miller advanced the 
price of bran $1 ton in the week ending 
Jan. 19. Another reported the sale of 
2,500 tons within two days. Colder 
weather has prevailed, and snow on the 
morning of Jan. 19 was expected to have 
an effect on the feed situation. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.08@ 
1.08% bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, Jan. 18. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at $5.10 
@5.50 bbl. local springs $6.15@6.30, and 
local hard winters $6.05, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted at $31.25@32 ton, mixed feed 
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$31.25@31.50, and middlings $31@31.25, 
in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 46, 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 
Flour I 


t. of 

output activity 

SS * rere oe 25,600 55% 

Previous week ............ 23,700 51% 

, 4 ” i Sete Sc 31,000 64 
-, +, .. . Pere 18,600 9 
Three years ago .......... 21,600 45 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at To!-do, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miler, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per «ent 
Capacity Output of ac- 
No. bbis bbis tivity 
Jan. 13-19 ..... 22 140,310 78,835 5 
Previous week. 20 128,610 67,883 Vy 
Year ago ...... 24 148,650 82,768 E 
Two years ago. 26 142,050 57,743 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -—Shipmen 
1924 1923 1924 1423 
Wheat, bus.. 70,000 45,000 82,000 56.00 
Corn, bus.... 106,000 75,000 33,000 24 00 
Oats, bus.... 105,000 18,000 19,000 12. \00 


WINS SALESMANSHIP PRIZE 

W. K. Algire, who represents the Co:n- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, in O} jo, 
with headquarters at Toledo, has won ‘lie 
prize hung up by his company for ‘he 
salesman whose business showed ‘he 
largest increase for 1923. There w: re 
16 men in the competition. His busin: ss 
showed an increase of 40 per cent, aid 
the prize is a $100 gold watch. Mr. 
Algire now finds that his hat is too sma |, 
and the buttons are breaking from } is 
vest. He has been connected with tl is 
company for many years, and is recei\- 
ing the congratulations of his friends. 


NOTES 

H. W. Tibbals, Elyria, Ohio, recent! 
returned from a visit to his mill 
Omaha, Neb., the Maney Milling Co. 

It is rumored that the Banner-Grocer~’ 
Baking Co., Cincinnati, is likely to | 
taken over by the United Bakeries Co: 
poration. 

C. O. Woodward, formerly with th: 
Medi auncos stage | Co., Minneapolis, wit! 
headquarters at Fort Wayne, Ind., is nov 
with the Menasha Paper Co., Milwaukee 

W. H. Johnston is now representing 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne 
apolis, in southern Ohio, working in con- 
nection with R. R. Cook, Cleveland, Ohio 

Fred Smith, formerly manager Fos- 
toria (Ohio) Milling & Grain Co., is now 
assistant manager for the A. G, Smith 
Milling Co., Wooster, Ohio, developing 
southern trade. 

The Lodi (Ohio) Milling Co. has been 
reorganized, and 13 business men and 
farmers have put $2,000 each in the new 
company. The cereal end of the business 
has been taken over by Dr. Crumb. 

B. T. Brundrit, who has been repre- 
senting the King Midas Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, with Tuedioscstens at Cincin- 
nati, has resigned to go to Toronto, Ont., 
as manager of the Toronto Milling Co. 

The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Inc., Comstock Building, Columbus, 
Ohio, was held at the office.of the com- 
pany on Jan. 10. The company has suc- 
cessfully passed its first milestone, and 
has had. reasonable success. - L. M. 
Thomas is chief chemist and manager. 

The annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Millers’ Association will be held 
Jan, 29-30 at Lansing. J. B. McLemore, 
secretary Southeastern Millers’ Associa- 
tion, and A. P. Husband, secretary Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, are on the pro- 
gramme. Those wishing to attend are 
advised to make hotel reservations in 
advance. 





NASHVILLE 


After a brief spurt of business follow- 
ing the holiday period, demand for flour 
from the Southeast came almost to a 
standstill during the week ending Jan. 
19. Buyers are showing very little in- 
terest in purchases for either immediate 
or deferred shipment. 

According to reports received by the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association the 
volume of outstanding unfilled contracts 
at the close of the week was about 30 
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larger than the average for the 
[a Secedlng: years. Mills are under- 
stood to be devoting a large part of 
their time toward securing specifications 
on old contracts, and not much activity 
in new business is expected until these 

eaned up. 
a ries ruled steady, and prac- 
tically unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 19, 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $6.90 
@7.25; standard or regular patent, $5.90 
@6.15; straight patent, $5.45@5.70; first 
ars, $3.50@4.50. 

Onade is pois quiet with rehan- 
Prices on Jan. 19: spring wheat 


lers. I 
om satent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at 


irst ] 
8 ville, $7.25@7.75; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $6.25@7.25. : 

Mill; have been making light purchases 


of wheat, having fair supplies. No. 2 
red, with bill, was quoted on Jan. 19 at 
1.292 1.30 bu, Nashville. ; 
“After having shown some activity, 
millfeed was again quiet. The advance 
noted in prices during the second week 
of January had been lost. Quotations: 
soft winter wheat bran, in 100-lb bags, 
ton. £.0.b. Ohio River points, $28@30; 
standard middlings or shorts, $32@34. 

Corn meal trade is routine. Prices 
on “an. 19: bolted, in sacks, per 109 Ibs, 
fo). Ohio River points, $1.95@2; un- 
bolt: 4, $1.90@1.95. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


©tput by Nashville and southeastern 
mi! in barrels, as reported to The 
Nor:hwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Jan. 6-12 weeeeeee 208,620 110,904 53.1 
Pre. ious week ... 198,180 90,790 45.8 
Year agO .csccses 208,680 111,060 53.2 
Two years ago.... 174,630 93,682 53.6 
Thr years ago.. 188,490 84,321 44.7 

STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan. 19 Jan, 12 
Flour, DDIM .....eecceree 43,000 49,000 
Wheat, DUB ....-.ceeeee 400,000 425,000 
Corn, BED ciecccsscecves 73,000 132,000 
Oats, WHR ss css oesesecs 356,000 391,000 


Freezing weather has continued in 
Tennessee, but reports indicate that 
growing wheat has not yet been seriously 
damaged. 

The Southeastern Corn Millers’ Asso- 
ciation held a meeting in Chattanooga, 
Jan. 19, when the general situation was 
considered. About 15 millers attended. 
General reports indicate that 1923 was 
an unprofitable year for the large opera- 


tors. 
Joun LEIPER. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Millers are not boasting of business 
transacted during the week ending Jan. 
19, further than to express the belief 
that it holds indications of future im- 
provement, They are working steadily 
toward a higher production basis. Some 
of the output is being sold, while some 
is going temporarily into storage. Prices 
have not been changed. 

Feed is showing more activity than 
flour, as temperatures have been very 
low. 

Wheat at mills on Jan. 19 was $1.03 
bu, an advance of 3c over the previous 
week. Grains passing through the In- 
dianapolis Board of Trade have shown 
stiffer resistance to efforts to push the 
price downward. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.ob., 41%c to New York, Jan. 19: 
wheat, No. 2 red $1.08@1.07, No. 2 hard 
$1.01@1.04; corn, No. 2 white 72@7A4c, 
No. 3 white 70@72c, No. 2 yellow 70@ 
72c, No. 3 yellow 68@70c, No. 2 mixed 
69@71c, No. 3 mixed 67@69c; oats, No. 
2 white 43@45c, No. 3 white 41@44c. 

Inspections of grain, Jan. 19: wheat, 
No. 2 red 2 cars, No. 3 red 3, No. 4 red 
1, No. 2 mixed 2; corn, No. 4 white26 
cars, No. 5 white 11, No. 4 yellow 8, No. 
5 yellow 18, No. 6 yellow 1, sample yel- 
low 2, No. 4 mixed 1, No. 5 mixed 3, No. 
6 mixed 1; oats, No. 2 white 10 cars, 
No. 3 white 10, No. 4 white 2, sample 
white 1; rye, No. 3, 1 car. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a capacity of 20,000 bbls, inspec- 
tions of grains and stocks in store, in 
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bushels, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller for the week ended 
Jan. 19: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

BE, BRED saoeccsccgcoscces 9,391 47 

Previous week --- 9,468 47 

SE asd ened ncscesnce Se 56 

Two years ago ........+.... 8,391 41 
INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

In Out 

.. earerrrrrrc ree 31,000 26,000 

SEY Scecpevecetyesetees 545,000 106,000 

CD oaks caeeecwevetexss 244,000 40,000 

St shiva tectwae sees sues ae, - ~ esses 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Jan, 19, 1924.. 574,500 225,000 305,000 5,400 

Jan. 20, 1923.. 256,000 435,000 310,000 1,000 


Jan, 21, 1922.. 196,630 432,500 365,500 


NOTES 

John A. Reis, secretary Acme-Evans 

Milling Co., Indianapolis, and Mrs. Reis, 
spent the past week end in Cincinnati. 


Directors of the Rush-Shelby Grain 
Co. held their annual meeting recently 


and buying has been both desirable and 
necessary. Prices have shown an ad- 
vance of about $5 in the last five or six 
weeks. 
PORT IMPROVEMENT PLANS 

Interesting developments are expected 
in Mobile and Alabama within a short 
time in connection with port facilities 
here. General William L. Sibert, presi- 
dent and general manager of the newly 
elected state docks commission, is work- 
ing on plans which will be acted upon 
at a meeting of the commission early 
next month. An export grain elevator 
with a marine leg is expected to be in- 
cluded in these first plans. This is be- 
coming necessary, as the flow of export 
grain seems to be increasing. 

J. O. Forsytx. 


PITTSBURGH 
Flour market conditions for the week 
ending Jan. 19 in the Pittsburgh district 
showed a marked improvement over the 
preceding week, although sales were not 





Other countries. 


the former price. 


jobber and baker. 





- New Subscription Rate 


Effective February 1, 1924, the 
subscription rates of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


will be as follows: 


United States, Canada and Cuba $2 per year 


Special Bakery Issues Only . $1 per year 


The standards of The Northwestern Miller in 
quality, size and service will in no respect be lowered. 
The purpose of its publishers is to give its readers 
a better paper than ever before, at less than half 


The best service to the entire trade is possible 
only by making The Northwestern Miller available 
to every miller, grain dealer, flour distributor, 


Every reader who has valued The Northwest- 
ern Miller at the former price knows some other 
member of the trade who cannot afford to get along 
without it at the two dollar rate. 
scriber means better service to all. 


$4 per year 


Each new sub- 








at Manilla, and re-elected the following 
officers: Jasper Hester, president; Scott 
Meiks, vice president; James T. Thralls, 
treasurer. Directors retained are Henry 
Wissing, John M. Wissing and D. E. 
Carmony, in addition to the officers. 


Curis O. AtBion. 


MOBILE 


Continued activity is noted in the local 
flour market, and the trade has scored 
a marked increase over business in De- 
cember and even in the first part of 
January. Business in bakers flour has 
improved somewhat, and an advance of 
approximately 10c bbl in wholesale lots 
is reported. Sales to retailers from local 
warehouses, although in comparativel 
smaller lots, have been exceedingly good. 

Average prices in effect, f.o.b., Mobile, 
in 98’s, from mills, car lots, Jan. 17: hard 
winter Kansas wheat bakers flour, $6.10 
@6.35 bbl; soft winter best patent $6.75 
@7.50, straight $6.35@7.10, low grade 
$6@6.70; spring wheat short patent $7.10 
@7.50, straight $6.10@6.25. No quota- 
tions were made on spring wheat first 
and second clear. 

The millfeed market continues to show 
strength, a further advance of $1 having 
been reported. This, together with the 
cold weather and co uent r condi- 
tion of pastures, has a the trade, 


of great magnitude. The gradual up- 
ward trend of the wheat market had the 
effect of stiffening prices perceptibly. 

Flour men, as a.whole, are optimistic 
as regards the immediate future. While 
there has been considerable shopping, so 
far as the flour trade is concerned, sales 
in desirable quantities have not been 
prevalent. Some of the bakers are show- 
ing a marked interest in Kansas patents, 
which are offered here in carloads at 
$6.25@6.40. This competition must be 
met by northwestern mills, or a large 
amount of southwestern flour is bound 
to find its way into this market. 

Macaroni manufacturers are buying, 
but rather cautiously, hoping for lower 
prices. The market for clears is rather 
active, while rye flour remains un- 
changed, with prices nominal. Quota- 
tions: spring wheat $6.20@6.70 bbl and 
hard winter $6@6.15, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $4.25@4.75, bulk; 
clears, $5.15@5.75, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed showed more activity, and 
prices were slightly higher. Demand was 
fair. Quotations: standard middlings, 
$30@31 ton; flour middlings, $33@34; 
red dog, $37@38; spring wheat bran, 
$31.50@32.50; linseed meal, $54@456; cot- 
tonseed meal, 41 per cent protein, $56@ 





375 


59; tankage, 60 cent protein, $80; dairy 
feed, 20 per cent protein, $47, 22@24 per 
cent protein $54, 24 per cent protein $58; 
dairy feed, 25 per cent protein, $57. 
OATS 

Receipts of oats were fair, and de- 
mand good. Prices were unchanged. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 504%@5lc; No. 
3 white, 4844@49c; No. 4 white, 45@4é6c. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Receipts of ear corn were fair, with 
prices firm. Quotations: new No. 2 yel- 
low, 75@77c; No. 3 nominal. Shelled 
corn receipts fair, with prices firmer. 
Quotations: No. 2, 88@84c; No. 3, 799@ 
8le; No. 4, 73%@74%c. Corn products 
steady. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, kiln 
dried: granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.30; pearl hominy and grits, 
2.30. 

NOTES 

The contract for furnishing flour to 
the Allegheny County prison for the next 
six months has been let to Charles Koch 
& Co., who filled these requirements for 
the past half year. 


The annual meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club will be held at the Hotel 
Chatham, Friday evening, Jan. 25, at 
6 o’clock. Election of officers will follow 
the dinner. A, P. Cole will preside. 

C. C. Larus. 


EVANSVILLE 

A steady demand for flour is reported 
by millers. Orders and inquiries in in- 
creasing numbers fulfill the predictions 
made in Vecember. All mills are report- 
ed working full time to meet the de- 
mand. There is no export trade, the 
disrupted exchange market being held 
responsible for this. Quotations for 
flour on Jan. 19 show a slight advance: 
based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots, best patent, $6.50@7 bbl; first pat- 
ent, $6.10; Kansas, $6.50@7; spring pat- 
ents $7.25, straights $5.70@5.75; clears, in 
jutes, firsts $4@5, seconds $3.75@4. 

The market for millfeed is brisk and 
demand increasing. Bran is $30 ton, 
mixed feed $31@32, and shorts $32@33. 

W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 

Shipping directions indicate that con- 
ditions are satisfactory in Carolina ter- 
ritory, but the trade is exceptionally dull 
locally, as there appears no disposition 
on the part of buyers to anticipate their 
wants. Bakers are not inclined to buy 
far in advance, either, and the trade as 
a whole is marking time, awaiting de- 
velopments. 

Local mills report fair activity for the 
week ending Jan. 19, but business was 
largely in the Carolinas. Millers, at the 
same time, held firm on quotations, win- 
ter wheat top patents being offered at 
$5.75@5.85, standard patents $5.50@5.75, 
Kansas family patents $6.75@6.85, bak- 
ers grades $6.30@6.50, northwestern 
spring wheat patents, family grades $7 
@7.15, standard patents $6.30@6.50, and 
all Canadian wheat patents $6.75. 

The feed trade showed very little 
change. Quotations fluctuated to some 
extent, though business was not regarded 
as up to par. Standard bran was quoted 
at $33.75@34.50 ton, standard middlings 
$33.75@34.50, flour middlings $36@37, 
and red dog $39@40. 


BREAD PRICE CUT NOT FOLLOWED 


The advent of the 5c 16-0z loaf in the 
Pender chain stores, serving about 85 
localities in Norfolk. has had little effect 
on the remainder of the trade. It was 
expected the cut in price would force 
other bakers to make similar reductions, 
but this has not been the case. Many 
bakeries are wholesaling their bread at 
7c, and retailers are selling it for 8@9c. 

Coming of the 5c loaf here has caused 
some commotion among housewives in 
surrounding cities. A number of wom- 
en’s organizations have made inquiries 
here, and are preparing to launch cam- 
paigns to bring down the price of bread 
elsewhere. Bakers here say the present 
margin of profit is so narrow they cannot 
afford to make even the slightest reduc- 
tion. 

JosepnH A. Lesuie. 





Intercoastal traffic between the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts of the United 
States via the Panama Canal continues 
to increase. 
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SEATTLE 


Flour sales in north Pacific markets 
are extremely light for bakers grades. 
The larger bakers, as a rule, are car- 
rying light stocks, but show no disposi- 
tion to buy ahead. The family flour 
trade is better, and is fairly satisfactory. 

There is little or no improvement in 
export sales to the United Kingdom or 
the Continent, 

Inquiry from northern China and from 
Hongkong is light. Early shipment is 
desired, but only mills which ‘have re- 
served space prior to March 1 are able 
to accept business for January or Feb- 
ruary dispatch, as all ships are fully 
booked up for those months. A little 
new business is being worked to Shang- 
hai and Hongkong for March and April 
shipment, but most bids are 15@20c out 
of line. Business with Japan is impos- 
sible on account of the high duty on 
flour, but there is demand for wheat, 
on which there is no duty. 

Inquiry from the west coast of South 
America has about dried up for the time 
being. The limited business passing is, 
however, at satisfactory prices. 

California flour demand is about nor- 
mal. Atlantic seaboard markets are 
showing more interest in bakers grades 
of coast flour, and are buying moderate- 
ly. The high cost of delivery from ship 
to warehouse restricts business. 

There has been little change in Wash- 
ington flour prices for some time. Quo- 
tations, basis 49-lb cottons, carloads, 
coast: family patents, $5.50@5.90 bbl; 
straight, $4.50@5.10; cut-off, $4.65@5.15; 
pastry flour, basis 98-lb cottons, $4.90@ 
5.45; blends, same basis, made from Mon- 
tana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6@7.05. 

Dakota first patents, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, carloads, coast, $7@7.60 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $6.35@6.55. 

There is a good demand for millfeed, 
and prices are firmer. Coast mills are 
well sold up. Washington mill-run is 
quoted at $26 ton. There is very little 
Montana feed offering here, most of the 
Montana mills shipping feed east in 
mixed cars with flour. Nominal quota- 
tions: mixed feed, $24.50@25 ton; bran, 
$26.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Weekly 
capacity 
bbis 
Jan. 13-19 52,800 
Previous week ..... 52,800 
. 52,800 
52,800 
52,800 


Flour Pet. 
output of ac- 
bbls 
42,491 
42,036 
27,211 
22,916 
28,313 
39.857 


We OOD acscceds 
Two years ago..... 
Three years ago.... 
Four years ago 

Five years ago 23,353 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 
output of ac- 
bbls 
48,166 
49,416 
28,851 
38,557 
21,237 
$2,596 
19,371 


Weekly 
capacity 
bbis 
57,000 
57,000 


Jan, 13-19 

Previous week ..... 
Year ago .......... 57,000 
Two years ago 57,000 
Three years ago.... 57,000 
Four years ago 

Five years ago 


Wheat quotations, Jan. 18, No. 
sacked, coast: western white, hard and 
soft white, and Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.01@1.01% bu; western red, 99c. 

There is some demand from the Orient 
for wheat, but farmers refuse to sell at 
prices which make business workable ex- 
cept in limited volume. The United 
Kingdom does not appear to be inter- 
ested in coast prices. 


NOTES 


Flour receipts at Seattle Jan. 1-19 
were 170 cars, and for the season 2,085; 
at Tacoma, 19 and 503. 


The Skaggs United Stores, operating 
a chain of grocery stores, recently be- 
gan the operation of a bakery at Seattle, 
and is selling two 114-lb loaves of bread 
for ldc. 

The 1,000-bb] mill at Everett, Wash., 
operated by the Everett Flour Mill Co., 
formerly owned by the Portland Flour- 
ing Mills Co., and later acquired by the 
Sperry Flour Co., has been dismantled. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first eight days of January: to 
Shanghai, 68,876 bbls; Hongkong, 53,875; 
Dairen, 10,000; Harbin, 7,500; Tsingtau, 
10,000; Swatow, 7,500; Philippines, 22,- 
225; Kobe, 500; Tokyo, 750; Peru, 870; 
Chile, 1,000, 

It is reported here that a ship has 
been chartered to take a cargo of flour 
from Baltimore, Md., to the Orient. 
Flour shipments have been made from 
Gulf ports to the Orient during the past 
two years. If the report is true, this 
will be, it is believed, the first shipment 
of flour to go to the Orient from the 
Atlantic Coast. 


Out-of-town millers at Seattle recently 
include: Frank L. Shull, manager Port- 
land Flour Mills Co., Portland; E. H. 
Leonard, vice president Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Waitsburg, Wash; S. B. 
Fairbank, president Judith Milling Co., 
Hobson, Mont; D. A. Pattullo, manager 
Crown Mills, Portland; and A. Alexan- 
der, president Columbia River Milling 
Co., Wilbur, Wash. 


OGDEN 


Flour mills of Utah and southern Ida- 
ho are operating at 75 per cent capacity. 
Demand for flour and feed is increasing, 
and heavier business is expected in the 
next few weeks. 

Although there was: larger interest in 
the markets, prices showed little change 
during the week ending Jan. 19. Utah 
prices for flour were based on $5.25 bbl 
for family patents and $5.75 for bakers 
flours, basis 48-lb bags, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. Less than car lots were quoted 
25c bbl more. Quotations for the south- 
eastern markets were on the basis of $6 
bbl for soft wheat patents, basis 98-Ib 
cotton bags, f.o.b., lower Mississippi Riv- 
er points. The Pacific Coast markets 
continued to absorb considerable ship- 
ments at $5.50 bbl for family patents, 
$6 for bakers flours, basis 98-lb cotton 
bags, car lots, f.o.b., California common 
points. 

The bran market was stronger, the 
coast demand being especially . For 
the California market, red bran was 
quoted at $30 ton and white at $32, car 
lots, f.o.b., California common points. 
Local prices: red $28 ton, and white $30, 
car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Wheat prices remained practically un- 
changed, with the following as a basis 
of quotations: soft white $1.05 bu, hard 
winter $1.10, dark northern spring $1.15, 
milling-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 

Grain buyers report that, although 
road conditions are excellent, farmers 
are hauling little wheat. 


NOTES 

Warren Arthur, secretary Hylton 
Flour Mills, Ogden, is in California on 
business. 

Idaho’s thirteenth annual state seed 
show was held for four days, starting 
Jan, 15, at Jerome. 

Slightly warmer weather was record- 
ed throughout Utah and southern Idaho 
during the week ending Jan. 19, with 
snows in some wheat wing districts. 
The temperature has been low enough 
so that the entire snowfall has remained 
on the ground. 

Probable destruction of the Sperry 
Flour Co. warehouse in Salt Lake City 


was averted on Jan. 17 when employees, 
under J. H. Bennion, foreman, extin- 
guished the flames before the arrival of 
the fire department. The fire started 
when a match was accidentally dropped 
in some gasoline. 

Charges of selling bran without the 
quantity being marked on the sack, in 
violation of the Utah state law, were 
filed Jan. 17 in Salt Lake County against 
the Bennion Grain Brokerage Co. and 
S. P. Bennion. The action was taken 
by the county attorney, A. B. Warnick 
being the complaining witness. 

Repeal of Utah’s pure seed law has 
been asked by the Davis County farm 
bureau in petitions filed with the Utah 
farm bureau, Utah Agricultural College 
and state department of agriculture. 
Advancement of pure seed education 
through holding a state seed show is 
urged, instead of the continuance of 
legal restriction. 

Congress is considering a Utah plan 
for stabilization of wheat prices, accord- 
ing to T. C. Winn, president of the 
Nephi farm bureau, who said at the 
Utah state farm bureau meeting held in 
Salt Lake City that, as far as wheat 
was concerned, the Utah plan was in- 
cluded in the bill that proposed to un- 
dertake stabilization of agricultural 
products’ prices. This plan, he said, was 
adopted after a year’s study by wheat 
growers in the Nephi section, and taken 
east by him to the American Wheat 
Growers’ Associated, Inc. 

W. E. Zourrann. 


PORTLAND 


There is a firmer feeling in the flour 
market, and some of the mills are anx- 
ious to advance prices, but others are 
holding back. At the close of the week 
ending Jan. 19 best family patents were 
still fisted at $5.85 bbl, bakers hard 
wheat at $6.45 and bakers blue-stem pat- 
ents at $5.70. There were export bids 
from the Orient, but not at acceptable 
terms. 

Weekly output of Portland flour mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly 
capacity 


Pet. 
of ac- 


Flour 
output 
bbis 
56,194 


Previous week 55,110 


Year ago 

Two years ago 
Three years ago.... 
Four years ago 24,536 

Five years ago 17,457 

Millfeed of all kinds remains very firm. 
The mills here are closely sold up and 
demand is good, mainly from local points. 
Mill-run at the week end was listed in 
straight cars at $26 ton, and middlings 
at $38. 

No new export wheat business was re- 
ported, but there was steady buying b 
exporters to cover previous sales and, 
with farmers offering very little, the 
market was strong. White wheat is be- 
ing taken at $1.02@1.02% bu, and red 
at 99c@$1. 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE ELECTION 


At the first annual meeting of the 
newly formed Merchants’ Exchange the 
directorate was increased to 12. The 
complete board consists of Frank L. 
Shull, president; Charles E. Daut, vice 
president; John C. Settle, secretary; 
Raymond Wilcox, treasurer, and John H. 
Burgard, D. A. Pattullo, N. A. Leach, 
F, C. Knapp, Edward Ehrman, Clayton 
R. Jones, Fred H. Page and George 
Powell. Walter L. Wilson, who has 
long been identified with the north Pa- 
cific Coast grain trade, was appointed 
general manager. 


37,619 
31,784 
27,058 


J. M. Lownspate. 


“SAN FRANCISCO 


The less-than-car-lot flour business 
continues fairly active, with jobbers and 
large bakers running on old contracts 
a in the absence of any confidence in 
higher _— new business of any volume 
is lacking. 

Mill prices have been advanced in - 
pathy with the wheat market and poly 
18 were as follows: Dakota fa’ tent 
$7.65@8, standard patent $7.15@7.50, 
clear $7.05; Montana fancy patent $7.10 
@7.45, standard patent $6.60@6.95, clear 
ae $3: 2 Washington ag 

ancy $8.25; ngton and 
straight grade $5.60@5.75 for straight 
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and $5@5.20 for cut-off,—cotton 99's, 
delivered, San Francisco, 

The millfeed market is particularly 
firm. Prices, which have been advanced 
$2, were as follows on Jan. 18: eastern 
red bran, $80@31 ton; bran and _ ill. 
run from north coast points, $29/30. 
low grade flour, $41@42,—delivered, San 
Francisco. 


NOTES 


George Albers, of the Albers Milling 
Co., Portland, was in San Francisco 
recently. 

The Portuguese bakery, 1840 | ast 
Fourteenth Street, Oakland, opened its 
new shop with a New Year’s Eve pz rty. 

J. Mendelson, who has been empl: \ed 

at the Dowd bakery, will open his wn 
plant at Thirtieth and Bryant str: cts, 
San Francisco. 
- V. Boidod and B. Damele, of the 
South San Francisco bakery, gav. a 
house warming party at the opening of 
its new plant on Jan. 5, at which nore 
than 1,000 people were present. 

The following have been elected as ‘he 
committee on grain of the Grain Tr de 
Association of the Chamber of C m- 
merce, to serve for the ensuing year: WV. 
L. Beedy, Sperry Flour Co., chairm n; 
Frank Albers, Albers Bros.’ Milling ‘0; 
Edwin L, Dial, Dial Grain Co; E. Ck: :n- 
ens Horst, E. Clemens Horst Co; EF. L. 
Smith, Stephens-Smith Grain Co. 

The United States Department of © ¢- 
riculture reports that rainfall is so ar 
below normal in most sections of C. |i- 
fornia as to cause a great deal of anxi ty 
among farmers, especially the gr in 
growers. Grains in the northern h |f 
of the state have so far experienced a 
rather adverse season, as practically 10 
growth has been made, because of | w 
temperatures and lack of moisture. Very 
little wheat has yet germinated in | ie 
San Joaquin valley. It is feared th it 
unless a liberal precipitation comes son 
and temperatures become more seaso'\- 
able, the viability of some seed will «¢ 
destroyed. 


LOS ANGELES 


The local flour market, during the sev 
days ending Jan. 17, showed mor: 
strength than for some time. Easter) 
milled flours again advanced, in syi 
pathy with the eastern wheat mark« 
Kansas advanced 25c and was sellin 
around $7.30 for 95 per cent, less tha 
carload lots, cotton 98’s, in which quai 
tity most of the sales were being mad: 
Minnesota standard spring wheat pat 
ents advanced 30c and were - quote: 
around $7.50. Semolina flour advance: 
another 50c and was selling $1 highe 
than it was two weeks ago, with price 
quoted at $8@8.50. 

On the other hand, Idaho-Utah mil! 
had not advanced prices. Strength i: 
the market did not stimulate demand t: 
the extent anticipated, as bakers are sti! 
tied up on contracts. Local milled flour 
were unchanged in prices. 


MILLFEED 


The drouth has continued, with the re 
sult that the local millfeed market ad 
vanced with unexpected suddenness 
Prices were quoted $2.50@3 ton higher 
than in the previous week. The loca 
market is getting pretty well cleaned out 
of millfeed, and there is danger of th« 
situation becoming acute. Shipments 
from the Northwest and intermountain 
districts showed a marked decline, owing 
to increased demand in those sections 
following recent storms. White mill- 
run was, quoted locally around $34@35 
ton, with red $1 less. 


GRAINS 


The entire grain market was strong 
and registered an advance. Barley went 
up $2 ton, good grade selling around 
$1.80 per 100 lbs. Very little was being 
offered. Corn advanced 10c, and was 
quoted at $1.80@1.85 per 100 lbs, No. 
2 yellow, spot or shipment. 

Although wheat advanced 5c per 100 
Ibs, demand was not so good as for other 

ains. No, 2 bart was selling around 

1.95@2 per 100 lbs. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN RECEIPTS 
Carload receipts of flour for December 
totaled 234, compared with 253 for No- 
vember and 238 for December, 1922, ac- 
cording to figures compared by the Los 
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Angeles Grain Exchange. Of these 72 
whois came’ by water, 75 were inter- 
mountain, 53 eastern and 34 California. 
Crop year = date, 1,379, compared with 
in 1922. 

ot receipts for December were 165 
carloads, compared with 237 for Novem- 
ber and 350 for December, 1922; 4 came 
by water, 58 were intermountain, 1 west- 
ern and 102 California; crop year to 
date, 2,069, compared with 2,008 for 1922. 

Barley receipts 151 carloads, compared 
with 102 for November-and 165 for De- 
cember, 1922; 15 came by water, 14 were 
rn and 192 from California; crop 


as te 

an 1,104, compared with 1,096 in 19292. 
Corn receipts, 146 carloads, compared 

with 106 for November and 277 for De- 


cembcr, 1922; 16 were intermountain, 127 
eastern, and $ from California; crop 


year $50; 1992, 988. 

“ Bran receipts, including mill-run, 95 
carloads, compared with 95 in November 
and 82 in December, 1922; 28 came by 
water, 63 were intermountain, and 4 


from California; crop year 592, com- 
pared with 446 in 1922. 

Milo maize, 36 carloads, all from Cali- 
fornia, compared with 27 for November 
and 49 for December, 1922; crop year 
150, compared with 187 in 1922. 

Ficht carloads of shorts arrived in 


December, 4 by water, 1 intermountain, 
2 eastern and 1 from California; crop 
year 54, compared with 101 in 1922, 

* #*# 


S. P. Weldon & Co., flour brokers, have 
renoved from the San Fernando Build- 
ing to larger quarters at 3900 South 
Main, and have added two salesmen to 


their force. 
A. G. Stam™. 


GREAT FALLS 


In the midst of another period of 
weather showing a temperature of zero 
or below for several days, current mill 
activity is not great. Prices on Jan, 19: 
patent flour $6.25 bbl and first clear 
$4.79, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, 
in car lots; bran $25 ton and standard 
middlings $27, same terms. 


NOTES 


\ccording to the official publication of 
the Montana Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion, it has been voted to close the fall 
wheat pool on March 1, next, and make 
settlement on that basis. 

Announcement has been made by the 
Stanford (Mont.) Roller Mills that work 
will be started immediately on the con- 
struction of a large warehouse, and that 
the company also will put in a chemical 
department and an electric aging ma- 
chine. The mill was recently acquired 
by L. J. Vandenberg, of York, Neb. 
He says that it is his plan to operate 
the mill continuously as soon as the im- 
provements are made, and that the prod- 
uct will be handled through his affiliated 
companies of Nebraska. 

While organization is moving forward 
to handle the banking situation at Lewis- 
town, complicated a few weeks ago by 
the closing of one of the state’s leading 
institutions, the Montana Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association, which had numerous 
checks out when the bank closed, has is- 
sued a statement saying that, even if 
there was no hope of the situation being 
taken care of by reorganization, the 
losses sustained would not be to exceed 
Yc per bu. However, it is stated that 
there seems to be no doubt that the 
closed bank’s assets will be handled 
through the new institution, so that the 
loss, if any, probably will be nominal. 

Joun A, Curry. 





RICE SHOPS IN SHANGHAI 

There are over 200 Chinese owned rice 
shops in Shanghai, according to Consul- 
General Cunningham, about 30 of which 
have machines to polish rice. Each of 
these 30 shops owns from five to twelve 
machines, ich enables them to polish 
rice for the other shops as well as for 
their own. The tale which the Chinese 
shops use to polish their rice is obtained 
in China, but a representative of the 
American consulate-general who visited 
a number of the shops where rice is pre- 
pared for sale was informed that the 
owners might be interested in importing 
tale from America, provided the quality 
was right. 
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BLEACHED FLOUR ADDENDA 
Although the matter has already been 
brought to the attention of millers, it is 
not amiss to warn them once more against 


shipping into the New York market 
bleached flour that is not properly la- 
beled. The New York City board of 


health is extremely active in its cam- 
paign against violations of city ordi- 
nances governing foodstuffs, insisting 
upon enforcement of the regulation that 
requires all food products made from 
bleached flour to be so labeled. Bleached 
flour itself must be plainly marked as 
such. 

The board, further has warned brokers 
whose mills have, or appear to have, 
violated this rule, that on any recur- 
rence of the infringement it will hold the 
brokers themselves responsible unless 
they have a written statement from the 
mill that the flour was not bleached. 

The board of health submits its data 
on these matters to the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemis- 
try, which operates under the food and 
drugs act, and which feels it has juris- 
diction, since the flour is shipped from 
one state to another. The district office 
in the East must send its data in turn 
to the midwest office, where authority 
rests to prosecute or not to prosecute, 
as action can only be taken by the fed- 
eral office in the territory whence the 
flour has been shipped. This seems, on 
the face of it, like highly complicated 
machinery, and it is to be hoped that it 
will never be necessary to set its wheels 
in motion over flour shipments. 


NEW YORK 


Business in the New York flour mar- 
ket during the week ending Jan. 19 was 
generally routine, coming through regu- 
lar trade channels on established brands. 
Buyers were apparently limiting their 
purchases to the barest necessities, seem- 
ing not to place confidence in the strong- 
er values that prevailed. This did not go 
to make an exciting market, though the 
total sales were equal to an average year 
at this season. 

Mills held stronger ideas on values, 
and prices were considerably higher and 
firmer than a month ago. The stability 
in the wheat market, even in the face 
of bearish news, was also a factor in 
keeping up the strength in flour prices. 
The cut prices that were heard through 
the trade were almost invariably the re- 
sult of isolated cases where a mill need- 
ed business and could offer a certain lot 
of flour at an attractive price to move 
it immediately. Such prices do not make 
a market, but they do a to break it. 

However, it was generally felt that if 
the New York buyer is not careful he 
will let the market get away from him, 
as has been the case so often in other 

ears. Spot stocks are not large, so 
a are not in a position to hold out 
indefinitely. Advices from other centers 
indicated slightly better business being 
done outside the metropolitan district, 
which will help mills in holding up prices. 

The higher range on semolina helped 
the Kansas flour situation, as macaroni 
makers were unwilling to pay $6.95@ 
7.15 for semolina while Kansas flours 
were moderately priced. Hard winters 
reflected the better inquiry, with firmer 
prices and fewer mills out of line. 

There was a fair quantity of rye flour 
turned over for domestic use, at prices 
below the market. General quotations 
were $4.25@4.75, but the business done 
was around $4@4.10. 


EXPORT 
No large export sales were reported 
during the week, though inquiries were 
numerous and sales of small lots made 
a fair total. Exporters look for good 
business when economic conditions im- 


prove somewhat, as cables indicate for- 
eign buyers are following the market 
with interest and are desirous of mak- 
ing purchases. 


QUOTATIONS 


General quotations on Jan. 19: spring 
fancy patents $6.50@7, standard patents 
$5.95@6.45, clears $5.25@5.55; hard win- 
ter short patents $6.20@6.75, straights 
$5.50@6.25, clears $4.50@5.40; soft win- 
ter straights $4.75@5.15,—all in jutes. 
Receipts, 191,863 bbls; exports, 150,537. 


WHEAT 


‘During the early part of the week the 
corn market was the dominating factor 
affecting wheat prices. They held firm, 
in spite of bearish news, and toward the 
close the range was narrow, while the 
technical position seemed slightly weak- 
ened by the recent buying. Quotations: 
No. 2, c.i.f., domestic, $1.2544; No. 1 
dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.40%; No. 
2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.2514; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba (in bond), 
f.o.b., export, $1.17; No. 2 mixed durum, 
f.o.b., export, $1.154%. Receipts, 616,000 
bus; exports, 1,737,143. 


COARSE GRAINS 


In the corn market, prices on the en- 
tire list were at new high levels for the 
season. The small country offers and a 
firm cash situation, aided by the fact 
that stocks are not large, made trading 
in corn one of the chief features of the 
grain market. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
97c; No. 2 mixed, 964%4c; No. 2 white, 
98l4c. Receipts, 79,500 bus. 

New high records were also established 
in the oats market, following corn. There 
was good buying by commission houses, 
based on firmness in the cash situation. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 5844c; No. 83 
white, 57@574%4c. Receipts, 360,000 bus; 
exports, 180,000. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO, 


The annual report of the National Bis- 
cuit Co. for 1923 shows net earnings of 
$12,092,828, after deducting all charges 
for expenses, taxes, etc. This is the 
largest total reported in the history of 
the company and is the equivalent after 
the deduction of preferred dividends, to 
$5.06 a share on the $25 par value com- 
mon stock outstanding, compared with 
$4.54 for 1922. 

R. E. Tomlinson, president, in a state- 
ment to stockholders, pointed out that 
during the past six years the company 
has bought all the bakeries previously 
operated under lease or has replaced 
such bakeries with new buildings of mod- 
ern construction, built and owned by the 
company. He also announced that the 
company expects to have the new crack- 
er bakery in Buffalo running before next 
summer. 

NOTES 


J. A. Williamson left Jan. 18 for a 
visit to the company he represents here, 
the Cataract City Milling Co. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

F. H. Price, export agent of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, will leave Jan. 
21 for Detroit, going from that city to 
Minneapolis. 

W. P. Tanner, vice president and 
treasurer W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., 
Inc., left the evening of Jan. 17, to spend 
a couple of days in Chambersburg, Pa. 

Two millers from upper New York 
state were in the city Jan. 16-18, W. H. 
Duffett, president J. A. Hinds & Co., 
Rochester, and W. V. Hamilton, of Cale- 
donia. 

Among out-of-town millers visiting the 
market during the week ending Jan. 19, 
were Charles Ritz, Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd., Montreal, E. M. Stults, general 
manager Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, 
Ohio, and A. R. Kinney, president and 
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manager Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Grand Island, Neb. 


Stocks on spot at railroad terminals 
at the close of the week ending Jan. 19 
were reported amounting to 1,543 cars, 
compared with 1,601 in the previous 
week, and 1,766 two weeks ago. 


Thomas McKee has joined the staff 
of A. S. Leo, to handle the export trade. 
Mr. McKee was in the export business 
in London, and also in San Francisco, 
where he acted as export representative 
for the Portland Flouring Mills, Inc. 


George A. Zabriskie, eastern manager 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has 
been elected president of the United 
States Sugar Association, the headquar- 
ters of which are in New York City. 
Mr. Zabriskie is also chairman of the 
executive committee of the association. 


Export declarations covering merchan- 
dise to be shipped abroad are now aver- 
aging more than 5,000 daily at the cus- 
tom house at New York, which is a ma- 
terial increase over the average number 
filed last year. A fair proportion of 
these are for flour, and are shipments of 
stuff sold in October and November 
when export business was flourishing. 

Similar action to the New York Flour 
Club’s has been taken by chain store 
interests, which are also actively against 
the Johnson bill (H. R. 742). This bill 
requires the manufacturer’s name on the 
trademark, and the members of these 
organizations appreciate the impractica- 
bility of such a law and the unnecessary 
expenditure of money it will entail, with- 
out actual benefit to the consumer. They 
feel the present laws are entirely suffi- 
cient, and are doing whatever possible 
to prevent further legislation along these 
lines. - 


BUFFALO 

Flour is being bought sparingly by the 
trade in this region, due to persistent re- 
ports that price reductions are to be ex- 
pected. Word that the arrival of the 
Argentine wheat crop will bring a sharp 
decline in prices has been passed around 
among consumers here, and no end of 
argument or statistics will convince flour 
users that this is improbable. Bakers 
who ordinarily buy in 1,000- and 2,000- 
bbl lots are purchasing 200 to 300 bbls. 

There is an unusual range in prices 
quoted by northwestern mills. Some 
fancy patents are being offered at $6.75 
@6.90, while others are quoted as high as 
$7.40. This extreme range is unusual, 
and one for which it is difficult to ac- 
count. Sellers whose limits range $7@ 
7.25 seem to have done the bulk of the 
business during the past week, although 
some sales have been made around $6.85. 

Kansas mills, quoting prices ranging 
$6.25@6.50, have been getting some busi- 
ness, but most of the Kansas flour now 
coming into this district is being deliv- 
ered on old contracts. 

Some confusion has been caused among 
the trade by the new — of quoting 
semolina and kindred durum products 
on a per pound basis. It is the general 
opinion here that the metric system is 
preferable. 

Buffalo quotations on Jan. 19: north- 
western patents, fancy $6.85@7.40, stand- 
ard $6.70@6.85; Kansas, fancy $6.50@ 
6.75, standard $6.25@6.40; semolina, 
$6.80@7.10; rye, white $4.40@4.50, dark 
$4.30@4.40,—all in cotton 98’s, Buffalo. 

BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 166,500 bbls, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Fam, 20688 co cvvoccvsvvreces 130,181 78 
Previous week . ++ 108,629 65 
Year ago ...... «+ 111,635 67 
Two years ago .......++.. 154,915 93 


GRAIN 


Strength of futures was reflected in 
cash prices paid on ’change during the 
past week, although sellers were forced 
to make concessions in some instances to 
find buyers. Corn moved over a narrow 
range, reaching a top price of 87%c bu 
for No. 3 and then receding to 87c at the 
close of Jan. 19, a gain of 2c, compared 
with the previous week’s close. There 
was a good demand for the lower grades, 
but none came into this market. 

Receipts of oats were very light and 
there was little price change throughout 
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the week, the close of Jan. 19 being 4c 
above the previous week’s close. The 
best inquiry was for the lighter grades. 

All receipts of wheat went direct to 
mills. Barley showed a firm tone. 

Closing prices, Jan. 19: corn, No. 3 
yellow, 87c; oats, No. 2 white 5414c, No. 
3 white 52%4c, No. 4 white 5lc; barley, 
malting, 69@75c, c.i.f., spot, all-rail 73 
@80c; feed, all-rail, 67@71c; rye, nomi- 
nal, 78\4c. 

The elevators had in store 18,192,000 
bus, a decrease of 780,000 bus, compared 
with the previous week. During the 
past week 477,000 bus went into elevators 
from storage cargoes and 494 cars were 
loaded for eastern seaboard. Wheat is 
about the only storage grain that is mov- 
ing, with the exception of one cargo of 
oats, which was unloaded at the Ameri- 
can Malting Co. elevator. 

Figures obtained from various ports 
where there are winter storage fleets 
show the Buffalo steamers, 64 in number, 
held 19,318,911 bus at the close of navi- 
gation, more than half of the entire total 
of 38,100,384 bus at all ports. 


MILLFEED 


With the exception of bran, all wheat 
feeds show more strength. It is report- 
ed that nearly 100 cars of Canadian bran 
are on track here awaiting disposal. This 
bran is said to be so billed that it will 
have to be sold at seaboard to avoid an 
excessive rate. There is also some con- 
troversy over the duty to be paid on it. 

With this distress consignment on the 
market, bran, while nominally $1 higher 
than a week ago, is not as strong as other 
wheat feeds. There is light inquiry for 
prompt, and a fairly good demand for 
deferred, shipment feeds. Mills on Jan. 
19 were quoting: bran, $30; standard 
middlings, $30; flour middlings, $33; 
mixed feed, $33; red dog, $34. These 
prices all represent advances of $1. 

Oil meal prices were not so firm as in 
the previous week. Mills are reducing 
output, it is reported. Quotations: Janu- 
ary, $43@43.50; February, $44@44.50; 
March, $45@45.50. Cottonseed meal de- 
clined $1 to these prices: 43 per cent, 
$55.25; 41 per cent, $44; 36 per cent, 

50. 


Hominy advanced $1 to $38.50. The 
supply is very light. 
URBAN COMPANY WINS CASE 


The trade here expressed keen satis- 
faction with the outcome of the suit of 
the George Urban Milling Co. against 
Joseph Moskowitz, 115 Broad Street, New 
York, a suspended member of the New 
York Produce Exchange. The milling 
company sued Moskowitz for repudia- 
tion of contract, the case being heard 
before Justice Crosby in supreme court. 
It is understood the defendant offered 
to make payment in full before the trial 
began. 

Testimony showed that the defendant 
purchased six cars of first clear from 
the Urban company through a broker, in 
October, 1922, for export. One car ar- 
rived too late to catch the boat which 
was to take it to Greece. 

It was also brought out that the buy- 
er did not formally reject the shipment 
until eight months after arrival in New 
York. It was then claimed that the 
flour, while like the sample from which 
purchase was made, was not a first clear. 
Another defense was that the bank did 
not present papers for payment until 
four months had elapsed. 

The milling company resold the flour 
and sued Moskowitz for its loss, which 
totaled $1,170. The jury returned a ver- 
dict for the full amount. 

It is thought here the case will have 
a salutary effect upon contract repudia- 
tors, and the Urbans are being congrat- 
ulated for carrying the case to comple- 
tion rather than permitting settlement 
out of court. 


DEATH OF A. J. BEZONA 


The death of A. Jacob Bezona, briefly 
mentioned in last week’s edition of The 
Northwestern Miller, removes one of the 
outstanding practical millers of this vi- 
cinity, the last surviving member of a 
family of 10, of which five boys were 
identified with the milling industry. 

Mr. Bezona was engaged in the flour 
industry for nearly 70 years. He en- 
tered the employ of the late John D. 
Ellicott, East Pembroke, at the age of 
15, remaining with him until 1885, when 
he became associated in the milling busi- 
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ness with the Garwood interests at Bush- 
ville. He remained with that company 
until he retired in 1915. 

Mr. Bezona was in his ninety-third 
year at the time of his death. The 
widow, Mrs. Cornelia Carpenter Bezona, 
survives, 

NOTES 

Roy Carlson, proprietor Mayville (N. 
Y.) Bakery, has installed a third oven. 

Frank Ritchie has purchased the flour 
and feed mill of Stalter & Slade, Gas- 
port. 

At the annual meeting of the Millers’ 
Traffic Committee all former officers 
were re-elected. 


The new plant and office teams are tied 
for first place in the National Biscuit 
Co. bowling league. 

William Adams has purchased the bak- 
ery of William Wolters, 314 Oliver 
Street, North Tonawanda. 

W. S. Banks, brother of T. S. Banks, 
was a guest at the meeting of the Buf- 
falo Flour Club on Jan, 18. 


Fire caused by a short circuit in elec- 
tric wires caused damage of $100 in the 
plant of the Buffalo Bag Co. 


Dunbar & Frank, of Newberry, Pa. 
have acquired a flour mill of sufficient ca- 
pacity to meet their requirements. 


Gerald Freeman Sibley, head of the 
wholesale firm at Olean bearing his name, 
died recently after a five months’ illness. 

Fire caused by ignition of hot grease 
recently did $2,500 damage in the bakery 
of Edward Schultz, 984 East Ferry 
Street. 

Burglars recently stole baked goods 
candy and electric bulbs from the bakery 
of Horni & Lee, 1947 West Seneca 
Street. 

A. B. Black, of Charles E. Kennedy 
& Co., accompanied by Mrs. Black, is 
on his way to California to spend the 
winter. 

William Adelman, 328 Sycamore 
Street, recently was fined $10 for con- 
ducting his bakeshop in an unsanitary 

manner. 

F. F. Henry, manager Washburn- 
Crosby Co., will leave the latter part of 
this month to spend several weeks in 
the South. 


The New Era Baking Co., 294 East 
Ferry Street, has purchased a fleet of 
electric trucks for its house-to-house de- 
livery service. 

William Porter, of Porter Bros., Syra- 
cuse flour and feed dealers, is recovering 
after a serious illness, although still con- 
fined to his home. 


The General Baking Co. of Buffalo 
has been incorporated for $20,000 by 
John B. Summerfield, Walter Haviland 
and F. Granville Munson. 

N. Emmett Coston, 72 years old, presi- 
dent Coston Co., operating groceries in 
central New York, died at his home in 
Hornell after a short illness. 


Harry Block, 421 Bird Avenue, has 
asked the city council to issue a permit 
for the construction of a modern bakery 
and store at 905 Elmwood Avenue. 


Francis J. O’Connor, formerly of Buf- 
falo, who was commercial agent of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, died recently of 
pneumonia at his home in Bethlehem, Pa. 

One of the largest distilling houses in 
Canada is planning the erection of a 
new plant at Bridgeburg, opposite Buf- 
falo, according to reports believed to be 
reliable. 


Albert Woltz and George MacDonald, 
watchmen at the Evans elevator, recent- 
ly saved from drowning a man who had 
fallen into the icy waters. The man left 
the hospital without giving his name. 


The Erie Grain Corporation has been 
formed here, headed by E. A. Nord- 
strom, formerly with the Marine Eleva- 
tor Co. The new firm will do a general 
brokerage business in grain and feed. 


Harry R. Templeton and Alex Petrie, 
of the new Ontario Biscuit Co., have in- 
sured their lives for $800,000, of which 
$50,000 is in the name of their families 
and $750,000 in the name of the com- 
pany. 

Word has been received here of the 
death in Troy, N. Y., of Lawrence Eng- 
lish, son of the founder of the John 
English Baking Co., of that city. Mr 


English was widely known in the eastern 
states. 


ight K. Yerxa, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., is home after visiting 
eastern markets. While on the road Mr. 
Yerxa had the misfortune to break a 
small bone in one foot, but he is able to 
get about again. 


Clement H. Cochran, assistant man- 
ager Washburn-Crosby Co. here, has been 
elected a vice president of the Chamber 
of Commerce. He has had active direc- 
tion of the chamber’s river and harbor 
improvement work during his period of 
service as a director. 

Arthur J. Wassermann, baker, 278 Jef- 
ferson Avenue, has completed a large, 
fancily decorated breakfast roll, in the 
form of a star draped in the national 
colors, and has forwarded it to the White 
House, for the presidential family, with 
his compliments. Mr. Wasserman sent 
his gift to the President when he filed 
his application for citizenship papers in 
the United States court here. 

Eugene Crow has been appointed 
chairman of the committee which is mak- 
ing arrangements for the farewell dinner 
to be given, Jan. 25, in honor of Richard 
Baird, who retires Feb. 1 as sales man- 
ager of the Washburn-Crosby Co. Mr. 
Crow has invited Fred Krueger, presi- 
dent Buffalo Flour Club, F. F. Henry 
and Henry Veatch to speak at the din- 
ner, which will be held at 6:30 in the 
Hotel Buffalo. P. D. Faunestocx. 





BALTIMORE 


Flour did little besides hesitate, halt 
and back water during the week ending 
Jan. 19. It was a vacillating, tantalizing 
market which came near wearing out the 
patience of everybody in the business. 
But that is only part of the game played 
by the powers that be, and those who are 
steadfast to the end are sure to come 
out on top. In wheat they call it “back- 
ing and filling,” but in flour it is “worse 
and more of it.” 

Despite higher feed, some of the mills 
were strong on flour, particularly those in 
this territory, where the wheat is pretty 
well cleaned up and where in numerous 
cases supplies are being brought from 
the West at good premiums over local 
rates, making it difficult to do anything 
on this basis for export, and simply out 
of the question to get even a hearing 
from domestic trade. 

On the other hand, there are a few 
small mills that are ever ready to sell 
car lots at prices which appeal to the 
local buyers and which, like a thorn in 
the flesh, cannot be ignored, though of 
course advancing markets manage to 
change all these unsatisfactory conditions 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

A little export business was done in 
near-by siraights at and around $4.65 in 
new jutes and secondhand cottons, or 
$4.50 bulk, yet many mills were asking 
higher figures and a few up to $5, bulk, 
with offerings generally scant. Springs 
and hard winters, while steadily held, 
were in poor demand, the limited call 
running to something cheaper or to near- 
by soft winter straights at all of $1.50 
bbl difference in price. 

High taxes are forcing the people to 
economize at every turn. However, when 
the leaders in grain have bought all the 
wheat they want at low prices and sold 
all the corn they want at high prices, as 
they have apparently been engaged in 
doing for some time, then, ana not until 
then, will the flour fraternity have a 
chance, 

City mills ran half time and reported 
trade fair, domestic and export. They 
advanced their prices on flour 10c bbl 
and feed 50c ton. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 
10@15c less in jute, or 20@30c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $6.40@6.75, 
standard patent $5.90@6.25; hard winter 
short patent $6.15@6.50, straight $5.65 
@6; soft winter short patent $5.45@5.70, 
straight (near-by) $4.60@4.85; rye flour, 
white $4.35@4.60, dark $3.90@4.15. City 
mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$7.50; winter patent, 45; winter 
straight, $5.95. 

Receipts for the week ending Jan. 19, 
19,680 bbls; exports, 29,832. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed was higher in instances but 
inactive throughout. Quotations, in 100- 
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Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, $33@ 
$3.50; soft winter bran, @35; stand. 
ard middlings, $82.50@33.50; flour miq- 
dlings, $35@36; red dog, $38@40; city 
mills’ middlings, $83. : 


WHEAT 


Cash wheat was irregular in the loca] 
market, declining Ic on No. 2 red winter 
and advancing %c on No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, for the current week. No, 9 
red winter, garlicky, closed on Jan. 19 
even with No. 2 red winter, as avainst 
1%c under the previous week and |¢ 
under last year. Closing prices: spot No, 
2 red winter, $1.134%,; spot No. 2 req 
winter, garlicky, $1.13% ; range of south- 
ern for week, $1.12@1.15; last year, 90 
@$1.343%. 

Of the 233,279 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Jan. 19, 231,652 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
100,024 bus, 22,759 domestic and 77,265 
Canadian. Stocks were 2,001,267 bus, 
733,962 domestic and 1,267,305 Cana‘tian, 

Receipts of new southern wheat | rom 
June 23, 1923, to Jan. 19, 1924, were 
1,112,666 bus, against 1,034,608 in corre. 
sponding period of 1923. Arrivals for 
the current week were 296 bus, ag:inst 
298 last year. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
3 yellow, track, 90c; No. 2, spot, 87 ‘c; 
No. 3, spot, 85%c; near-by yellow «ob, 
bbl, $4.30@4.35. Receipts, 488,807 us; 
exports, 145,715; stock, 577,244. 

Receipts of new southern corn {om 
Nov. 2, 1923, to Jan. 19, 1924, 92.129 
bus; year ago, 231,202. Range of p: ces 
for current week, 84@88c; last yar, 
801, @85%%c. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 55%c; No. 3 white, dome:tic, 


54%2c. Receipts, 26,710 bus; stock, 1'3,- 
958. 

a price for rye: No. 2, spot, 
801,c¢. eceipts, 4,363 bus; stock, 1/14,- 
620. 


NOTES 


In the United States district court 
here the McLaren Products Co., et «|. 
vs. Isaac Shiparo, Joseph Shiparo, Na- 
than Shiparo and Samuel Shiparo, indi- 
vidually and trading as the Maryland 
Baking Co; bill of complaint for an in- 
junction to restrain the defendants from 
using several patents claimed to have 
been issued to plaintiffs. 

Commodore Thornton Rollins, who for- 
merly operated a fast fleet of clippcr 
ships between Baltimore and South 
American ports, bringing in coffee and 
taking out flour, who is the last surviving 
member of the famous old Lobby Clu) 
of this city, and who must be hitting 
90 years of age hard, will revive o)( 
memories some time this month by givinz 
a theatre Page J and banquet to 20 of his 
friends of a younger generation. 

Mayor Jackson, of Baltimore, has becn 
good to the Chamber of Commerce late!y 
by appointing two of its members 1» 
office—J. Ross Myers, a leading flour 
jobber and president of the Baltimore 

lour Club, as chairman of the City 
Service Commission, and Eugene Ii 
Beer, of E. H. Beer & Co., Inc., grai 
commission, as a member of the Por! 
Development Commission, the latter pa; 
ing a salary of $1,500 per annum. 

Four leading state millers were 0) 
parm here during the past week, viz., 
John V. Nicodemus, manager Glade Val 
ley Milling Co., Walkersville; H. A 
Kline, president Farmers’ Milling & 
Grain Co., Mount Aly A. R, Selby, sec 
retary and manager Liberty Milling Co. 
Germantown, and A. H. Etzler, Chews 
ville; also Thomas C. Bowling, vice presi 
dent and manager Jefferson Milling Co.. 
Charles Town, W. Va. Most, if not all, 
of these millers were asking a plenty for 
their flour, due to their being sold well 
ahead and having to go west for much 
of their wheat. 


The Baltimore Flour Club, at its 
monthly meeting on Jan. 16, elected to 
membership James C. Brown, manager 
and treasurer Camden (Storage) Ware- 
houses, a subsidiary of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, and adopted resolutions 
indorsing the Mellon plan, advocating the 
removal of the tax on telegraph and 
telephone messages, and opposing the 
congressional bill requiring the firm name 
and address of all manufacturers of 


foodstuffs to appear on packages, It 
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thought that the latter, if adopted, 
would prove a hardship to nonmanufac- 


ers trading under their own 

ivate brands, with every rotection to 
Pe consumer, and that the proposed 
qo was entirely unnecessary, as to 


turers or deal 


intents and purposes it is already 


fully covered by the pure food act of 


— Cuarues H. Dorsey. 
BOSTON 
A dull and unsatisfactory market for 


four is the general report of local busi- 
ness conditions during the week ending 
Jan. 19. Most millers’ representatives 
admit that while they are openly holding 
firm they would gladly shade prices ma- 
terially if there were any opportunity to 
do a reasonable amount of business. 
Some of the big Minneapolis mills admit 
cutting 15@20e bbl from asking prices, 
but even this liberal concession did not 
bring in the business that was expected. 


All agents agree that there was less 
flour buying the past week than for some 
time. No one in the trade seems at all 


interested in covering future needs, and 
while it has been possible to scare up an 
nal sale, present conditions as a 


occas'l 
whole are as unsatisfactory as at any 
time “ring the past two months. Large 


buyers are holding back as much as pos- 
sible i: placing orders for future de- 
livery. Most of the business during the 
week was in small lots for early ship- 
ment snd was confined entirely to the 
smal!\ members of the trade. Small 
bakers and the wholesale and jobbing 
trade are buying on the smallest possible 
scale, and it is well-nigh impossible to 
interest them, even when especially at- 
traclive prices are made. 

Ove reason for the apathy shown by 
buyers at the present time is the fact 
that they find no difficulty in picking up 
what flour is needed at practically their 
own price. Buyers are constantly on the 
lookout for bargains and many are ready 
to buy in a limited way when prices are 
quoted low enough to meet their views. 
Just as soon, however, as prices advance, 
the same people withdraw. 

There is quite a general belief among 
the trade here that much of the recent 
advance in flour prices was the result of 
manipulation, and that there will be noth- 
ing lost by refusing to follow the market 
on the upward swing. Up to the present 
time this policy has worked out all right, 
as buyers have been able to cover their 
needs at the low point. 

Flour prices at the close of the week 
were openly higher, but actually about 
the same as in the previous week. Prices 
per 196 Ibs, in sacks, were as follows: 
spring patents, special short $7.25@7.50, 
standard patent $6.50@7.45, first clear 
$5.25@6; hard winter patents, $5.75@ 
6.75; soft winter patents $5.50@6.65, 
straight $5.25@5.75, clear $5@5.50. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending Jan. 19, with compari- 
sons: 


--Receipts— -——Stocks——, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Fiour, Dbis.... 84,776 34,976 .....6  seoee 
Wheat, bus... 24,000 182,290 705,847 382,469 
Corn, bus..... 8,075 1,200 5,637 ....- 
Oats, bus..... 21,125 27,775 200,446 43,531 
MPG) Wcsecs Sease 7,230 255,152 92,775 
Barley, bus... ..... Ree < -» ae5 3,470 
Millfeed, tons. Te \eusee svees seeee 
Corn meal, bbis. 12 ae. sesve’ a¥e0e 
Oatmeal, cases ere ee 
Oatmeal, sacks.. 75 See were <vter 


CORN, OATS AND RYE PRODUCTS 


There was a better demand for corn 
meal, with prices generally advanced. 
Granulated yellow was quoted at $2.30, 
bolted yellow $2.25, feeding meal and 
cracked corn $1.90, all in 100’s. Oatmeal 
was firmly held, with a better demand at 
$2.75 for rolled and $3.02 for cut and 
ground in 90-lb sacks. Rye flour was 
further advanced, with a good demand at 
$4.60@5 bbl for white patent. Standard 
patent was about $4.15@4.35. 


MILLFEED 


Wheat feed was held higher, with a 
much improved demand. Other feeds 
were held steady, with a moderate in- 
quiry. Spring bran, prompt shipment, 
was quoted at $34@34.50 ton; winter 
bran, $34.50@36; middlings, $33.50@38; 
mixed feed, $34@38; dog, $38.75; 

uten feed, $46.55; gluten meal, $56.80; 

feed, $48.50; stock feed, $88; oat 
hulls, reground, $18.50; cottonseed meal, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


$48@56; linseed meal, $48.50,—all in 


100’s. 
NOTES 

The Nutmeg Food Products Co., New 
Haven, Conn., has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by George Rivkind, salesman, 
Boston. Liabilities are uncertain, but 
claims aggregating about $12,000 are 
published, with no assets. 

Alexander Koglos, baker, Lowell, 
Mass., has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 
The liabilities are $41,765, assets $36,945. 
Benjamin Baggish, baker, Hartford, 
Conn., has also filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy, with liabilities of $38,765 and 


assets of $30,115. 
Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Buyers and sellers are apart in their 
ideas of flour values, and the volume of 
business transacted during the week end- 
ing Jan. 19 was small. What was ac- 
complished was mostly in small lots to 
satisfy current needs. Receipts were 
300 bbls, and 9,555,742 lbs in sacks. Ex- 
ports were 709 sacks to London, 1,400 
to Copenhagen, 500 to Manchester, 4,550 
to Dundee, 1,000 to Leith, 3,124 to Tan- 
gier and 3,780 to Ceuta. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patent 
$6.45@6.65, standard patent $6.20@6.40, 
first clear $5.60@5.90; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $5.90@6.25; 
soft winter straight, $4.50@5.50; rye 
flour, $4.40@4.60; buckwheat flour, per 
98-lb sack, $3.85@4. 


_ MILLFEED 
Offerings of millfeed were light and 
the market developed a firmer tone, 
though demand was only moderate. Quo- 
tations in car lots, per ton, to arrive: 
spring bran, $32.50@33; soft winter 
bran, $383@33.50; standard middlings, 
$32.50@33; flour middlings, $36@36.50; 
red dog, $38@39. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market was alternately 
higher and lower, closing at a net decline 
of %c. Buyers showed little interest. 
Receipts were 658,510 bus; exports, 977,- 
537; stock, 2,029,785. Quotations, car 
lots, in export elevator: No. 2 red win- 
ter, $1.10@1.11; No. 3, $1.07@1.08; No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.07@1.08; mixed, 
3c under red winter. 


RYE 
Rye was in small supply, but demand 
was slow and prices during the week 
eased off 1c. Quotations were 78144@ 
79¢c for No. 2 western and 74@75c for 
No. 2 near-by. Stocks, 76,278 bu. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


In the absence of spot offerings, the 
market for export deliveries of corn was 
nominal. Local car lots were in small 
supply, and advanced %c. Receipts, 
138,346 bus; exports, 42,856; stock, 423,- 
099. Quotations, car lots for local trade: 
No. 3 yellow, 90%2@91%éc. 

The market for corn products ruled 
firm under light offerings and a rather 
better demand. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.25; yellow and 
white table meal, fancy, $2.25; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.25. 


OATS AND OATMEAL 


There was not much doing in oats, but 
with light offerings the market ruled 
firm and Ic higher. Receipts, 27,884 bus; 
stock, 136,226. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
57@57%e; No. 3 white, 554%4@56c. 

The market for oatmeal ruled firm 
under light offerings and in sympathy 
with the strength of raw material, but 
trade was quiet. Quotations: ground 
oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.10; rolled, steam 
or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $5.40; 
patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, $8; 
pearl barley, in 100-Ib sacks, fine $5.50, 
coarse $3.20@3.50. 

- * 

The three-story office and manufactur- 
ing building at 1221-23 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, on a lot 40x100, has been 
sold by The Fleischmann Co. to Basil S. 
Walsh. The Fleischmann Co. expects to 
occupy its new building at Twentieth 
and Venango streets April 1, after hav- 
ing occupied the Race Street building 
since 1884, Samuet S. Dantets. 
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The national inventory discloses an air 
of conservatism among bankers through- 
out the country, with somewhat spotty 
conditions prevailing in different indus- 
tries. There is, however, a strong un- 
dertone of reasonable confidence that 
business will develop satisfactorily and 
that, barring weakness here and there, 
there will be a quick return to full ac- 
tivity provided the delegates to the repa- 
rations conference at Paris and Berlin 
are able to restore some order out of 
the European chaos. 

This would be a great achievement, 
and bring about thoroughgoing improve- 
ment in business here. No one can tell, 
however, what the developments in this 
direction will be, as Germany is a diffi- 
cult proposition to deal with and France 
is finding it hard to see anything but the 
complete adoption of her own pro- 
gramme. The strong statement made by 
General Dawes, one of the American rep- 
resentatives, has been very well received. 


UNDERLYING STRENGTH 


There has been an average monthly 
gain in gold holdings of more than $86,- 
376,000 since May 1, 1920. This means 
that the total increase in American gold 
holdings since that date has been about 
$1,600,585,000, an altogether remarkable 
showing. The credit position of the 
country is excellent, and with banking 
conditions as sound as they are, there is 
reason to believe that money will con- 
tinue reasonably easy. This means a 
great deal, for it must not be overlooked 
that there has never been a serious panic 


in this country that has not been pre- 


ceded by a severe credit strain. 

At the present time rediscounted pa- 

er on the books of the 12 Federal 

eserve banks is $2,219,904,000 below the 
peak level touched on Nov. 5, 1920. In 
other words, the total rediscounts by the 
Federal Reserve System at present stand 
at about $606,921,000. This means that 
there is an enormous reserve lending 
power at its command. 

Legitimate borrowers under these con- 
ditions will find it easy to obtain reason- 
able accommodation for some time to 
come. The whole nation is feeling the 
effects of this banking strength, which 
must mean a great deal later on. The 
United States has actually about 48 per 
cent of the world’s supply of gold money. 


PRESIDENTIAL YEAR 


It is clear that the outstanding issue 
in the coming presidential campaign will 
relate to tax revision. ‘Concerning the 
influence of this a financial expert said: 
“There will be nothing disturbing to busi- 
ness in making tax revision the leading 
issue of the presidential campaign. It is 
virtually assured, as the Democrats have 
had to fall in line with the Mellon pro- 
posals, and while they have formulated 
a plan of their own the indications are 
that most of the Treasury proposals will 
be accepted by Congress. 

“This situation contrasts sharply with 
that shown at this time in many other 
presidential years, for the American peo- 
ple often become highly disturbed at the 
prospect of waging a great political con- 
test with issues that are calculated to 
upset business and unsettle national con- 
fidence. It will be, therefore, a genuine 
relief to have the tax revision issue as 
the outstanding feature of the presiden- 
tial contest. With one great national 
convention in New York City and an- 
other in Cleveland, there will be plenty 
of stirring political events in June next. 

“I do not believe that the coming con- 
test will be a detriment to general busi- 
ness. On the contrary, it may help it if 
it is possible to reach a satisfactory ad- 
justment in Berlin. Neither of the great 
political parties will dare to propose an 
unsettling issue, and it is interesting to 
observe that the real leaders on both 
sides are not expressing real antagonism 
for prohibition. The economic benefits 
and financial savings from prohibition so 
far have been enormous, and it is clear 
that the American people will not tol- 


erate interference with the Eighteenth 
Amendment or the necessary legislation 
to make it effective. 

“Many things may happen during the 
coming six months to upset calculations, 
but at the moment it looks as if the 
campaign would be waged along sane 
lines. It is very necessary to continue 
the progress that the country is making, 
and if the labor pot does not boil over 
I think we shall get through the political 
contest in good shape.” 


PREVENTING ACCIDENTS 


A strong campaign has been started 
to cut down the frightful loss which 
occurs each year from preventable in- 
dustrial accidents. The actuaries have 
figured that at least 21,000 industrial 
workers will lose their lives this year, 
entailing a money loss of more than 
$1,022,000,000. If the fatalities to em- 
ployers and self-employed individuals 
are included, some 30,000 deaths are ex- 
pected. 

It is difficult to cut down these losses, 
however, as industrial workers will con- 
tinue to be careless and to avoid instruc- 
tions based upon scientific investigations. 
With the introduction of group insur- 
ance the financial burdens growing out 
of many of these fatalities have been 
reduced, and the probability is that fur- 
ther reductions will be forthcoming. 

Heroic efforts must be made, however, 
during the next few months, to cut down 
the terrific waste from preventable ac- 
cidents and to relieve the suffering and 
distress of those who are deprived of a 
living because of the fatalities and casu- 
alties which are being constantlv report- 
ed in industrial pursuits. Our record in 
this connection is probably worse than 
that of any other nation, one reason be- 
ing the effort to push quantity produc- 
tion and to get out work as quickly as 
possible. 


LIVING HIGH 


Living costs are so high as to make it 
necessary for many industries to main- 
tain a war-time wage scale. Some au- 
thorities believe that it will be very dif- 
ficult to reduce wages during 1924, but 
that some sort of a readjustment is in- 
evitable ultimately. 

The automobile makers are planning to 
produce 4,000,000 cars and motors this 
year, in order to equal the 1923 record. 
Extraordinarily mild weather conditions 
have advanced the spring buying season 
so that automobile agents and retail 
dealers have sent in immense advance 
orders for pleasure cars of various types. 
The call for closed bodies is so great as 
to lead to the prophecy that one half of 
the 1924 production of pleasure cars will 
be in closed models. It is an interesting 
development, for only a short time ago 
many manufacturers found that closed 
cars were not popular, and this obliged 
them to concentrate upon open models, 
even for winter sales. 

As showing how raw material prices 
have changed since the war, the average 
price, just published, of eight important 
iron and steel products stands at $47.99 
per bg ton, f.o.b., Pittsburgh, com- 
pared with an average price of $57.79 
in 1923 and the highest average on rec- 
ord, in 1917, of $91.01. The peak price 
in the boom movement of 1920 was 
$84.03, while the average for the 13 years 
before the war was actually only $37.11. 
This comparison shows that the country 
is still doing business at a price level 
so far above the pre-war basis as to 
justify the belief that higher schedules 
in many cases have come to stay. 





NEW ARGENTINE WHEAT MARKETED 
Buenos Ares, Argentina, Dec. 13.— 
The first transaction in new crop wheat 
was registered on the Bolsa de Cereales 
on Wednesday, Dec. 12, when 214 bags 
of barleta wheat, of a specific weight of 
82% kilos per hectolitre (approximately 
63 Ibs per bu), were sold at $13.20 m/n 
er 100 kilos (approximately $1.15 per 
ba). W. J. Lams. 
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Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 

r—Mpls—— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 
.. 149 368 735 791 
323 616 337 
381 507 6547 
382 412 350 
369 537 . 169 
773 311 6571 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs* $30.25 @30.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.00@31.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.50@31.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.00@32.26 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 23.00@25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 
Corn meal, yellowt were 
Rye flour, white* 
Rye flour, pure dark* 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ' 
Graham, standard, bbift .... 
Rolled oats** 
Linseed oil meal* 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs, 
secks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


202 
172 
113 
200 
308 


tPer bbl in 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

The flour market during the week 
ending Jan. 19 continued lacking in 
spirit. The general disposition is to 
wait for bargains, and not to force 
prices. The mills report a very light 
demand for flour for immediate ship- 
ment. 

Inquiry for durum flour came in slow- 
ly, and showed no promise of picking 
up. The mill sold a few car lots for both 
domestic and export account. Demand 
came apparently from those who have 
been holding off for lower prices and 
ran low in stocks. 

Nominal prices at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 
1924 1923 
$6.20@6.45 $6.80@7.10 
6.00@6.20 6.60@6.85 
5.00@5.25 5.55@5.80 
3.25@3.65 3.90@4.05 
6.15@6.40 6.15@6.40 
5.65@5.90 5.75@6.00 


Family patent 
Bakers patent 
First clear, jute 
Second clear, jute 
Semolina, No. 2 
Durum patent 
RYE FLOUR 

The rye mills received an occasional 
inquiry from the outside trade, but no 
business resulted, and light local buying 
constituted all that was done. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market did not show 
much activity, although it was inclined 
to be firm. One mill is sold ahead and 
practically out of the market, and the 
other disposed of its output as fast as it 
was available. Local sales were limited. 
Reports from the East are that the trade 
there has been filled up on transit stuff, 
but that it is about cleaned up and a 
new demand may be expected before 


long. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
12,470 

9,920 

24,315 

11,475 


Jan. 13-19 
Previous 

Year ago 

Two years ago 


WHEAT 


While the wheat market was unsettled, 
the price movement proved narrow, and 
this tended to slow up trading. Opera- 
tors complained of dullness generally, 
which they averred was due to the lack 
of export demand, as well as inaction 
on the part of domestic buyers. An ele- 
vator interest offered to do business in 
spring May delivery at 1%c over the 
Minneapolis May, but no one seemed 
anxious to trade at that spread. May 
durum, the leading future, moved list- 
lessly. In the end the price noted a 
small gain over the close of Jan. 12. 

Quietness reigned in the cash market, 
due to the small receipts. Mills were 
after choice cars of both spring and 
durum, and willing to pay the best 
price to get them. Elevators loaded 
out a generous quantity for interior state 
milling points, with the result that stocks 
show a decrease of 81,000 bus in the week 
ending Jan. 19. - 


FLAXSEED 


Buying on the light country movement 
served to create a firmer undertone to 
the future market, with final quotations 
showing small to fair advance at the 
close, Jan. 19. Crushers were picking 
up the little cash that appeared for sale, 
but showed no desire to make future 
dealings. Efforts to start the March and 
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July deliveries failed to broaden trade. 
The No. 1 spot bid was advanced Ic to 
a spread of January price to 5c over, 
but the to-arrive remains unchanged at 
lc over the current delivery. Stocks suf- 
fered a 27,000-bu decrease. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Although a fair corn movement has 
prevailed, elevators increased bids 1c bu. 
No, 2 yellow is now 5c, No. 3 yellow 6c, 
No. 2 mixed 6c and No. 3 mixed 7c un- 
der the Chicago May delivery. The ele- 
vator stock increased 60,000 bus in the 
week ending Jan. 19, and now totals 
854,000. 

There are limited receipts of oats in 
this market. Elevators continue to ab- 
sorb the few cars offered daily. The 
cash closed easier. The bulk of the 
present movement goes into store. 

The barley trade is limited to the cur- 
rent scanty receipts. Buyers are holding 
up bids at the old level, but do not ap- 
pear anxious to do business. Besides 
domestic supplies, a 19,000-bu lot of Ca- 
nadian was received into a local house 
for storage and later shipment. 

With a lighter rye movement, hedging 
has slowed down. Operators are holding 
back, hoping that the situation may im- 
prove in the near future. The undertone 
showed easiness, resulting in the lowering 
of prices. Continued good demand for 
the cash keeps the market cleaned up 
at slightly advanced bids to attract coun- 
try marketing and shipping. 


NOTES 


C. E. Thayer, of the Occident Ter- 
minal Co., Minneapolis, visited the local 
office on Jan. 21. 

A. L. Goodman, vice president Duluth 
Universal Milling Co., is on a -business 
trip covering eastern connections. 


Application for transfer of R. C. 
Schiller’s membership in the Duluth 
Board of Trade to S. J. Spain has been 
posted. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co. served a 
luncheon for the members of the local 
Lions’ Club at its west end plant, Jan. 
16, preceding the business session. 


At the annual election of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, held Jan. 15, all of the 
officers, directors and members of stand- 
ing committees who were renominated at 
the caucus on Jan. 5 were re-elected. 


W. C. Poehler, Minneapolis, was on 
*change Jan. 21. Mr. Poehler, along with 
other Minneapolis grain men, were en- 
tered in the annual northwestern bon 
spiel held at Eveleth, Minn., Jan. 14-19. 

Except for a 19,000-bu lot of Cana- 
dian barley received here in the week 
ending Jan. 19, grain movement failed to 
show activity or volume. The arrival of 
an occasional car of wheat or flaxseed 
did not cause any interest. 

G. H. Spencer, president, and Charles 
F. Macdonald, secretary, of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, and a number of other 
Duluth grain men attended the first re- 
gional meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, held at Chi- 
cago, Jan. 21-22. 

In accordance with the activities of 
other grain exchanges over the country, 
local grain men are urging their con- 
gressional representatives to give fa- 
vorable consideration to the provision of 
the income tax bill for elimination of 
stamp taxes on trades in grain, etc. 

Track grain receipts during the 48 
hours ending Jan. 21 were reported at 
98 cars. The cold wave that has gripped 
the Northwest for some time is halting 
holders from bringing in stuff to country 
elevators and shipment to terminal mar- 
kets. The smallness of cash offerings 
locally resulted in a light trade. 

A telegram received from Beverl 
Hills, Cal., Jan. 16, announced the deat 
there of J. G. Watt, iron range represen- 
tative of the National Biscuit Co., with 
headquarters at Virginia, Minn. Mr. 
Watt had not been feeling well for sev- 
eral months and left for California early 
in January in the hope of benefiting his 
health. It is understood that his 
will be brought to Virginia for bested. 
Mr. Watt was 54 years old, and a resi- 
dent of that city for nearly 20 years. 

Local elevator grain stocks are not in- 
creasing very fast in the face of the slow 
in movement and fairly free withdraw- 
als. Wheat comprises the bulk of the 


loading and rail shipping now in evi- 
dence. To date, Jan. 21, foldings of all 
grains in houses here total but 15,500,- 
000 bus, somewhat less than half of the 
rated storage capacity, and from pres- 
ent indications it looks as if there will 
be ample room, with some to spare, for 
taking care of the grain received be- 
tween now and the opening of naviga- 
tion. Total supplies carried at this 
time last year ran about 6,000,000 bus 
under this year. 
F. G. Carison. 


Minneapolis Grain 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Jan. 20 Jan. 21 

1923 1922 

2,983 

865 

854 

7,105 


Jan. 19 Jan. 12 
No. 1 dark .....4, 4,649 
No. 1 northern.. 1,407 
No. 2 northern.. 1,588 
Others 9,558 





16,766 

6,951 

8,650 

23,711 

Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 

and Duluth on Jan. 19, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

1924 

- 16,766 

6,184 


17,202 11,807 


1923 
11,807 
4,201 


1922 
7,851 
2,112 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 


16,008 9,963 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: Jan. 20 
Jan.19 Jan. 12. 1923 
1,521,520 1,096,520 3,549,670 

28,351 25,756 
589 933 
372,300 323,350 
566,000 428,450 
232,360 160,620 
92,300 

bus.... 90,850 73,160 


from Minneapolis by weeks 
Jan. 20 

Jan. 12 1923 
691,680 1,274,100 
283,240 294,472 
14,880 12,484 
330,400 159,120 
440,840 779,570 
208,290 270,580 
75,990 560,920 


Wheat, bus 
Flour, bbls 
Millistuff, tons.... 
CEPR, DUB. .ccccce 
Oats, 
Barley, 
Rye, 
Flaxseed, 
Shipments 
ending Saturday: 
Jan. 19 
724,500 
272,566 
15,082 
274,060 
509,960 
258,850 


Wheat, 

Flour, bbis 

Millstuff, tons.... 

Corn, bus 

Oats, 

Barley, bus 

Rye, 67,760 

Flaxseed, bus.... 34,270 17,810 25,800 
Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 

Jan. 19, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 

and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 

ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000’s 

omitted): 

\ e—In store—, 

1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
91 109 87 521 12 167 
21 398 69 


-— Receipts 


Minneapolis. 
Duluth 


Totals.... 112 135 106 919 81 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to 
Jan. 19, 1924, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000's omitted): 
r—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 
. 6,737 1,141 760 

5,984 5,113 2,947 


Minneapolis 298 
Duluth 3,072 
Totals 12,721 7,370 6,254 3,707 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Jan. 20 Jan. 21 Jan. 22 
Jan.19 Jan.12 1923 1922 1921 
Corn ... 580 642 309 679 
Oats ...4,918 5,024 11,657 8,274 
Barley... 814 924 952 
Rye ....17,472 7,494 2,153 37 
Flaxseed. 521 597 11 1,149 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 
Corn 
70 @70% 
71% @71% 
71% @71% 
70% @71% 


Oats Rye Barley 
42% @43 66% @67% 50@62 
43% @43% 66% @67% 51@63 
43% @43% 67% @67% 51@63 
43% @43% ....@67 52@64 

70 @70% 42% @43 --..@66 61@63 
70% @70% 42% @42% ....@65% 51@63 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis - Duluth 
Track To arr. Track Jan. 





Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Stocks of coarse grains at Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Domestic——, -——-Bonded—_. 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
oe. er 
1 61 ° 
Barley .... 233 21 54 10 
Flaxseed .. 338 69 210 60 os 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 


190 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


114 
19 wsvceeeeeve 118% 


January 23, 1924 


Daily closing prices of dark northern 
wheat, on track, in cents, per bushe|: 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

113% @123% 111% @117% 110 @113% 
118% @123% 111% @117% 110% @113y 
113% @123% 111% @117% 110 « @113y 
113% @123% 111% @117% 1103 D1134 
113% @123% 111% @117% 110° 0113\ 
112% @122% 110% @116% 1097, a1}; 
112% @122% 110% @116% 1095. 1124 
Daily closing prices of durum, ir cents 
per bushel: "7 


-—Amber durum—, 
2 


No. 1 No. 
102% @117% 101% @117% 
102% @117% 101% @117% 
103 @118 102 @118 
104% @120% 103% @120\% 
104 @120 103 @120 104 
103% @119% 102% @119% 1037 
- 103% @119% 102% @119% 103 
Daily closing prices of coarse g: 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
2 yellow 3 white No.1 
Jan. coos 13% 42% 69% 
Jan. eves 69 
Jan. owns 68% 
Jan. nae 69 
Jan. cece 69 
Jan. coke 68% 
Jan. eee 67% 
Receipts and shipments by weeks 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-—Receipts——, —-Shipm: 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 192 
Spring .... 28 211 31 97 
Durum .... 140 6539 213 103 
Winter .... 5 es 


lan 
No. 1 
102% 
102 
102 
104 


irum~ 


14@4 
14@64 
14@64 
41@64 
1@64 
1@64 
1@64 


nding 


ts 
1922 


Totals 245 210 16 
288 es 
120 3 
161 
6 
. ae 1 e° ‘ 
Flaxseed .. 10 6 
Bonded... 3 oe ee ee : ae 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 1° and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in = ush- 
els (000’s omitted): Receipt by 
-~ Wheat stocks—, ———grad: — 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
bus bus cars cars cars 
183 


193 24 119 9 


9 94 11 
11 
22 


25 
All other 
durum ..2,221 2,332.1,212 205 90 
Winter .... 49 1 32 3 ee 1 
Mixed .... oe ee os 38 224 86 
Totals ..6,184 4,201 2,112 198 722 243 
Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
c—Close- — 
Opening Ja: 20 
Jan.14 High 3 
Jan. ..$2.45% $2.50 
Feb. .. 2.46 2.50% \ 
May .. 2.50% 2.52% 2.49% 
July .. eseewe 


Wheat flour production at Duluth-Sup: 
for year 1923, in barrels, with comparis 


1923 1922 1921 

- 72,325 43,820 43,750 

-- 77,140 37,465 43,925 

-.+-122,985 60,955 50,040 

77,165 655,210 

76,965 53,115 
52,480 
71,880 
100,720 
133,590 
103,095 
114,915 
131,225 


Low Jan. 19 


2.50% 
2.51% 


January 
February 
March 


September. 124,795 
October ... 96,875 
November .104,140 
December... 98,455 





Totals .1,015,615 1,004,175 768,615 





MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL MEETIN ‘: 

Bartimore, Mp.—The Maryland Ag:i- 
cultural Society and its eight affiliat +d 
bodies held a highly successful annwa! 
session at the Southern Hotel, this ci’ y, 
on Jan. 9-11. About 450 farmers weve 
present, not all of whom were delegat: s. 
The keynote of the proceedings wis 
the great benefits which have been <-- 
rived from co-operative marketing aid 
purchasing. It was stated, among oth r 
things, that the federation, which start«d 
only a year ago with six counties of t! e 
state represented, now has 18, with t! 
rest preparing to form local bureau : 
that the agricultural output of Marylar | 
amounts to approximately $100,000, ) 
yearly, and that there are now 7,500 per- 
sons connected with the federation an:! 
doing much toward making the state’: 
farm production valuable. 

Besides the officers and heads of com 
mittees, O. E. Bradfute, of the America 
Farm Bureau Federation, addressed th 
session. He said: “The type of farme 
has completely changed in the last 3: 
years. is isolation is a thing of th 
past. He has come to realize his im 
portance in the life of the nation. Farm 
ers have increased in efficiency 20 pei 
cent during the last decade.” In speak 
ing of the excessive cost of tr rta- 
tion, Mr. Bradfute is credited with say- 
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January 23, 1924 


hat “the transportation of farm 
acts last year cost $4,000,000,000, 
‘ne third of their value.” 

One of the speakers, a tobacco, not a 
wheat, grower, is quoted as saying that 
excessive taxes and the high _ of 
farm labor are responsible for : 
nression.” He also attacked the high 
tariff as a source of the farmer’s trou- 
bles, contending that “the tariff bene- 
ted only the manufacturers, and result- 
ed in added expenses to the farmers.” 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ANOTHER STANDARD BAKERIES UNIT 
Kansis Crry, Mo.—Announcement has 
de that the plant of the Tri- 





been 1 
State |.osery, El Paso, Texas, has been 
taken over by the Standard Bakeries 
Corpor ion, Chicago. The addition of 
this unil will allow the company to cover 
the enti:- Southwest from Texas to the 
Pacific Coast. 
Harvey E. Yantis. 
ROCHESTER 

The week ending Jan. 19 was dull so 
far «. sales of hard wheat flour were 
concerned. There was little inquiry at 
any ; ice, and even shipping directions 
slum -d. Apparently the advance in 
whe» has not benefited the flour market. 
The |. ade, on the theory that everything 
that .oes up must come down, is waiting. 


T. nake a bad matter worse, it rather 
looks as though some mills that had made 
a New Year’s resolution to hold flour 
pric up to at least cost level, have 
pro.ptly transgressed. Bakers are not 
in tie market except for small lots to 
meet current needs. Retailers buy only 
in a restricted sort of way. 

Mest mills have held prices on hard 
whe. flours unchanged. Going prices: 
spring patents, $7.15@7.25 bbl, cotton 
98's, car lots, Boston; local, $7; spring 
straizhts, $6.75, cotton 98’s, mostly local; 
bakers patent, $6.95@7, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; first clears, $5.60@6.50, cot- 
ton 99's, car lots, Boston; local, $6@6.50; 
low grade, $4.25@4.35, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

‘There is better inquiry for soft wheat 
flours, and the trade is inclined to follow 
up on price. However, mills are again 
in somewhat the same predicament they 
were in the fall when growers went on 
a wheat strike and receipts of grain 
dwindled to a mere trickle. Shippers at 

ntry points are inclined to hold what- 
r they can pick up from growers. 
ls are selling little that they cannot 
cover, and the amount of new business is 
not large. Freer shipping directions are 
responsible to some extent for mills go- 
ing slow on sales. Winter straights, mill 
brands, a shade higher and offered at 
%5.45@5.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $5.50@5.75. 

Both entire wheat and graham flours 
reflect the firmer wheat market, with 
prices on best brands 5@10c higher. En- 
tire wheat offered at $6.30@6.40 bbl, and 
graham at $5.35@5.40, both basis cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston, shipments all in 
mixed cars. 

Rye trade has suddenly come to life. 
There has been a sudden influx of ship- 
ping direction for orders that had been 
carried on the books from early winter 
or late fall, and there have been some 
sales of fair-sized lots. Mills have 30 
days’ run in sight, and with current busi- 
ness it should be nearer 60. 

There has been a sharp advance of lic 
on best light grades, with sales at $4.60 
@4.70 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Country mills are offering light at $4.90 
and medium at $4.60, cotton 98’s, small 
lots. Little or nothing doing in western 
rye, and prices only nominal. Buck- 
wheat flour continues dull at $3.70@4.50 
per 100 lbs, sacked, jobbing, and 26@30c 
per 5-Ib sack. 

While there is no accumulation of 
millfeed, demand is rather slow. Some 
= mills have advanced prices $1@1.50, 
following corn; others are still holding 
at the old level. Here is about the range: 
spring bran, $33.50@35 ton, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $32; winter 
bran, $34; spring middlings, standard 
$34.50, flour $36.50@37, sacked, mixed 
cars, Boston; local, standard, $34; win- 
ter middlings, $86@37, sacked, mostly 
local. Rye feed closely sold up and 
a ag steady at $29@30, sacked, mostly 
ocal. Some country mills inclined to 
concede on prices, with sales in a small 
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way, mostly at mill door, of bran at $34 
ton, middlings $86 and rye feed $30. 

Western feeds advanced $1@2, follow- 
ing corn. However, demand is rather 
slack. Corn meal is offered at $86 ton, 
and ground oats at $38, both sacked, 
delivered, Corn meal, table quality, firm 
at $3 per 100 Ibs and $3.25 in 5-lb sacks, 
all small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Fiour Pet. of 
output activity 
TOM. WB-BD ccccvesserscsce 6,10 33 
Previous week .......+.++:s 6,900 37 


Of the week’s total, 4,400 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,100 winter and 600 
rye. 

NOTES 

John McGreery, manager Naples (N. 
Y.) Produce Co., broke several ribs when 
he fell 15 feet into a wheat bin. 

Fire of undetermined origin recently 
caused $1,500 damage to the bakery of 
Reuben Levin, 84 Hanover Street. 

The winter thus far has been unfavor- 
able to wheat. Alternate freezing and 
thawing, with sudden changes in tem- 
perature, are responsible. The snowfall 
has peen very light. 

A better seed show was a new feature 
at the four-day annual meeting of the 
New York State Horticultural Society 
in this city. Stimulated by an educa- 
tional campaign put on by the New 
York State College of a co- 
operating with county farm bureaus, 
there is a marked swing toward more 
careful seed selection. Included in the 
exhibits were wheat, rye, barley, oats and 
corn. Competition was close, and sub- 
stantial prizes were offered. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





Flour Prices and Production 
The course of prices for top patents is 
indicated in the following table, showing 
average quotations at four represeritative 
markets, two western and two eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Dats BB. ccvcice $6.70 $6.15 $5.70 
JOR. 16 20. ee 6.65 6.10 5.65 
Ges OD bees svese 6.55 5.95 5.55 
SS Breer 6.55 5.95 5.60 
WOW. Boacasecses 6.70 6.10 6.55 
BEE, SB ccvesccce 6.80 6.20 5.65 
Sept. 1 ........ 6.80 6.05 5.60 
. 3 eevee 6.45 5.55 5.35 
a? eee 6.55 5.90 5.86 
SEO BD ocwccsves 7.00 6.40 6.40 
Be GB scccecce 7.40 6.65 6.70 
AMPED nncscees 7.15 6.55 6.55 
March 1 ....... 7.10 6.40 6.60 
DO 2 ccessccs 7.00 6.40 6.40 
FOR. B osccecess 7.35 6.60 6.70 


The following table gives an approximate 
average for quotations on first clears in 
eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 


Spring winter winter 
Bs BD vc veces $5.10 $4.70 -70 
SOR, BB ccccccce 5.15 4.70 4.70 
3 Pee 5.10 4.70 4.65 
ke A 5.20 4.70 4.55 
ae PELE eee 5.30 4.70 4.65 
Te, & ceccesses 5.40 4.80 4.70 
Gee 2 coccecve 5.35 4.60 4.65 
BR, BD occccecce 5.30 4.55 * 4.60 
” fon 5.30 4.90 4.95 
pS Beene: 5.50 6.15 5.30 
eee 5.70 6.45 6.55 
Me B. vo cicees 5.55 5.25 5.40 
March 1 ....... 5.60 5.20 5.40 
. SS Pree 5.50 5.20 5.20 
Ms Dov icevcces 6.75 5.30 5.30 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and west- 
ern markets as reported on Jan, 22 was 
$31.90 per ton, which compares with the 
following first-of-the-month quotations: 


Tam. 8 ccccceee $31.36 Jumel .....0-s $31.80 
SS es oo 2S. aa 34.70 
Bee ER cevceces SECS BONE 2... cccce 34.15 
2 ae 33.46 March 1...... 34.75 
Mat, 2 .ccccce $1.96 Web. 1 .....0- 32.70 
Atm. 1 .ccsesce 26.20 Jan. 2 ........ 31.15 
SAIY 1 cccccece 36.860 Dee. 1 .....-.. 28.95 


The following table shows the percentage 
of output to full capacity reported by three 
important groups of mills: the spring wheat 
mills of the Northwest, the hard winter 
wheat mills of the Kansas-Oklahoma dis- 
trict, and the soft winter wheat mills of 
the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 

Jan. 18-19 ....... 46 60 5 

Jan. 6-12 ....... 47 58 52 
Dec. 30-Jan. 5 .... 44 52 50 
December average 42 58 62 
November average 52 63 70 
October average.. 58 70 73 
September av’ge.. 52 72 76 
August average... 650 70 73 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average. 54 55 54 
January average.. 50 56 48 
December average 57 65 61 
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TAX REDUCTION “PROPAGANDA” 
When is propaganda not propaganda? 
Major General John F, O’Ryan, who 

prosecuted the special Senate investiga- 

tion of the Veterans’ Bureau, has been 
made chairman of the citizens’ national 
committee which is to conduct a, cam- 
paign in behalf of the enactment into 
law of the Mellon tax reduction pro- 
gramme. General O’Ryan is to answer 
the charge that all of the demand com- 
ing to Washington by wire and mail for 
the passage of tax reduction is propa- 
ganda, e is out to show ’em. Behind 
him he has men of standing in business 
and industry in all parts of the country, 

—men of all political shades,—so that 

it will not be possible for any one to say 

that it is a move to play somebody’s par- 
ticular brand of politics. 

Politicians, demagogues, etc., have been 
telling the world recently that all of the 
letters and telegrams indorsing tax re- 
duction were “cooked up” by the big 
interests who wished to have a cut in 
their own taxes. General O’Ryan, judged 
by his vigor in the Veterans’ Bureau in- 
vestigation, is a man of strong language, 
and it is only reasonable to anticipate 
some fireworks from him very soon. 

During the past week, however, things 
have not been going well for the Mellon 
plan, and some such an organization as 
that which General O’Ryan heads was 
needed to put pressure behinu it. All 
of the large number of counter pro- 
posals which would shove up the surtaxes 
and lower the normal rates have inter- 
fered considerably with the administra- 
tion scheme. All this, of course, is a bid 
to the folks who supposedly cast the 
most votes. But Washington hears that 
business is going ahead splendidly, and 
that, whether taxes are cut or not, the 
country is in for a good year. 

Business houses are enlarging their 
advertising contracts, and there is no 
better index than that as to what is 
taking place in the commercial world. 
Underneath this, of course, is the quiet 
notion that after the politicians have 
played their little game for a while, and 
have succeeded in convincing all of the 
untaxed voters of a sincere desire to 
make the rich pay, they will get in line 
and help pass a fairly good revenue law, 
one that will make it inviting for some 
of the money now going into tax exempt 
securities to be turned into the channels 
of business and industry. 

With reference to his election as chair- 
man of the citizens’ national committee, 
General O’Ryan said: “I regard it as a 
call to patriotic service which I could no 
more honorably decline than I could re- 
fuse to serve my country in time of war. 
For five years since the armistice the 
people of this country have borne with- 
out protest the crushing load of war- 
time taxation. Now, however, we have a 
surplus of government revenue in sight. 
This is most fortunate, because prosper- 
ity of the country is menaced by the 
existing federal tax laws. 

“Money is the life blood of industry, 
and our industries are threatened with 
anemia under existing laws because 
sources of money supply are being closed 
to industry. The time has come for eas- 
ing the taxpayers’ burden, and as well 
for revising some of our conceptions re- 

rding equitable and effective taxation. 

ecretary Mellon has pointed the way. 

“That a committee of citizens repre- 
senting all sections of the country and 
almost every shade of political opinion 
should be formed in support of the Mel- 
lon programme is striking evidence of 
the ability of the citizenship of this coun- 
try to act together in the common in- 
terest, once that national understanding 
is awakened and our duty made plain. 


GRANGE OPPOSES FARM RELIEF 


All of the past week has been taken 
up by the agricultural committees of 
Senate and House with bills for farm 


relief. While these measures were being 
threshed out by the committees the Na- 
tional Grange, through a special com- 
mittee, was making known its opposition 
to all of the programme of legislation 
proposed as a means of uplifting agri- 
culture. The grange now, as always, is 
of the opinion that the relief movement 
involves bad economics. 

The grange appears to be about the 
only farm organization that has ever 
had real economists in its employ. Its 
Washington representative has always 
gone to the front to oppose schemes of 
a radical character to make over in a 
single day the condition of the farmer. 
The grange is not supporting any one 
of the bills pending in Congress to put 
the agriculturist on his feet in an in- 
stant. 


WHEAT-TO-BREAD DIFFERENTIAL 


Testimony before the Senate committee 
on agriculture in reference to the Norris- 
Sinclair bill has brought out some inter- 
esting possibilities which heretofore have 
been overlooked. The bill is advocated 
on the assumption that enormous but 
elusive tolls are being taken somewhere 
between the grower of wheat and the 
consumer of bread, and witnesses lately 
have been concerned to show how these 
imaginary gross overcharges are going to 
be eliminated. 

Benjamin C. Marsh, Washington rep- 
resentative of the so-called Farmers’ Na- 
tional Council, an amalgamation of radi- 
cal farm organizations, expressed the 
opinion that the Norris-Sinclair bill 
would allow the government to follow the 
manufacture of wheat into flour, and of 
flour into bread, until the finished prod- 
uct was retailed to the consumer. Thus, 
on the assumption of excessive profits, 
it was estimatéd that there would be 
about three cents a loaf eliminated from 
the present price, to be split evenly be- 
tween producer and consumer. 

It is probably on this ground that 
representatives of labor organizations 
have been aligned in support of the 
Norris-Sinclair bill. Lobbyists for the 
railway brotherhoods and some of the 
international labor organizations affili- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor have already appeared to support 
the measure. 

It cannot be said that the Senate agri- 
culture committee is taking the measure 
any too seriously. Although Senator 
Norris is chairman of the committee and 
his name appears as sponsor of the bill, 
it is understood that his investigations 
have already proved the fact that no 
excessive profits are being taken in the 
business of distributing wheat or its 
products, at least until the miller has 
been passed. To this end pertinent tes- 
timony was offered by George C. Jewett, 
general manager American Wheat Grow- 
ers Associated, Inc. Mr. Jewett declared 
the price of wheat to the farmer in 
America followed closely the Liverpool 
price, and that a spread of four cents 
a bushel between the two prices, exclu- 
sive of transportation and handling 
charges, could be called a maximum. 

The fact remains, however, that by 
some of its supporters at least the Nor- 
ris-Sinclair bill is presumed to give the 
government complete control of the 
manufacture of flour, the baking of 
bread, and even the distribution of the 
products of the bakery to the consumer 
in the city. 





WAR CLAIMS AGAINST GERMANY 

An administrative decision of the 
Mixed Claims Commission lays down the 
general rules for awarding interest on 
many classes of claims arising out of 
war damages to Americans. Where the 
loss is liquidated or easily ascertained, 
interest will be awarded from the date 
of loss; in other cases interest will be al- 
lowed only from the date of the com- 
mission’s award. 
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STERLING EXCHANGE 

The present position of sterling is 
most unsatisfactory. Although com- 
modity wholesale prices rose more or less 
steadily throughout 1923, gold price 
movements indicate that the fall in the 
dollar-sterling exchange has been greater 
than is justitied by the rise in British 
prices. 

The figure at the opening month of the 
year was 159.7. The lowest level reached 
was 155.6, in July last, and the highest 
in December, when it touched 169.1. 
There was therefore a total variation of 
13 points, compared with only five in 
the year 1922, but on a gold basis the 
variation would be about 2 per cent. 

During 1923 an advance was recorded 
each month with the exception of May, 
June and July, when declines were shown. 

It is interesting to compare these fig- 
ures with those of the Federal Reserve 
Board of the United States, which show 
that the course of prices has been very 
similar to that of this country. The 
principal difference is that the level re- 
mained stationary in October and No- 
vember, whereas-there was a marked rise 
here. ‘The result was that while the in- 
dex figure in January was 165, in No- 
vember it was 163, showing a decline of 
1.2 per cent. 

It is pointed out in the. Times that 
the decline in sterling, compared with 
its dollar value, is not wholly to be ac- 
counted for by the rise in the commodity 
price level here. In the past fortnight 
the pound has lost 8%c in value, al- 
though sterling, under normal conditions, 
generally appreciates in value during the 
early part of the year. In fact, last year 
at this time it was $4.63 to the pound 
sterling, compared with the price today 
of $4.29%4, which is lower than for some 
considerable time past, and a situation is 
created which is most discouraging. The 
fact that allied continental currencies 
are also depreciating gives very negative 
satisfaction. 

In foreign exchange circles the present 
exceptional weakness of sterling is at- 
tributed to nervousness among both Brit- 
ish and foreign holders of sterling bal- 
ances and securities, owing to uncertainty 
as to what would happen should a labor 
government get into power, with further 
doubt as to the effect abroad should 
such a change come about. 

As is usual in any trade, when there 
is any decided weakness there are plenty 
of people who are pears to hammer 
it further down, and no doubt this is the 
case with sterling, as dealers reported 
that some of the buying of dollars was 
on behalf of purchasers who have no 
immediate dollar engagements, 

Whatever may be the cause, this de- 
cline in sterling has had a bad effect up- 
on the wheat and flour markets, creating 
a feeling of such uncertainty as to the 
future that traders, in many cases, pre- 
fer to merely look on. 


LONDON, JAN. 2 

With the prolonged holidays, and con- 
sequent fewer business days, there has 
been some pressure to unload parcels of 
flour arriving and near at hand. This, 
with an almost entire absence of demand, 
has been a very difficult matter to do, 
and in order to tempt buyers there have 
been sellers who were prepared to go 
a long way down in regard to price in 
order to effect sales, certainly below re- 
placing value. This had to be done if 
heavy rent and landing charges were to 
be avoided. 

Well-known brands of export Cana- 
dian patents were offered generally at 
32s, c.i.f., but without success. As a re- 
sult, while some sellers shaded the price 
still further, there were others who pre- 
ferred to take their chance and land the 


flour. Only time will show who was 
right. If exchange goes down further, 
prices for flour will no doubt advance, 
but if there is a recovery in exchange, 
prices will most likely decline, for many 
shrewd judges consider that there is 
plenty of wheat to go around. 

There are, however, some bull points 
to be considered, such as the report that 
the French government proposes to in- 
troduce a bill to vary the customs duty 
on wheat in accordance with exchange 
fluctuations. The proposition is that the 
authorities will apply custom coefficients 
periodically, and extreme limits will be 
fixed by legislation. 

These changes are proposed, primarily, 
for the purpose of protecting the public 
from speculation and farmers from for- 
eign competition. Needless to say, there 
is considerable opposition from both ag- 
ricultural and commercial interests. 

It is reported that the rice crop of 
Japan will be a short one, and that even 
when the carry-over from the previous 
crop, and prospective imports from 
Chosen and Formosa, are taken into 
consideration, there will probably be a 
shortage of about 17,000,000 bus. 

In addition there are exports of Cana- 
dian wheat to the Argentine, although 
the quantities are not very large. Against 
this it is reported that the new arrival 
of Black Sea-Azima wheat in Manchester 
has been sold readily to millers. It 
weighed probably 64 lbs per bu, the ber- 
ries were large, and the wheat showed 
considerable strength, so that if this 
proves to be a fair criterion, demand 
should be good. ‘The prospects for the 
new crop are well spoken of. 

Canadian export patents are offered 
at 32s 3d@32s 9d, c.i.f., for January sea- 
board, and there seems to be no demand, 
although it is reported that 32s has been 
accepted. Canadian top patents are of- 
fered at 34s 9d@35s 3d, c.i.f., January 
seaboard. The opinion has been ex- 
pressed by several importers that the 
purchases for December and January 
seaboard were very limited, and that if 
a demand should spring up, there would 
prove to be quite a scarcity. In that 
case a return to a premium for spot 
flours would not be unlikely, instead of 
the present decided pressure to unload. 

Australian flour is slow of sale on spot 
at 32s 6d@33s 3d, landed, and it is evi- 
dence of the desperately quiet markets 
which are being experienced at present 
that, with none reported on passage, and 
31s 3d, c.i.f., demanded for January ship- 
ment, buyers should be able to buy so 
cheaply. 

Argentine low grades are offered at 
£9, ci.f., for January-February ship- 
ment, and clears for bread making at 
£12 15s, c.i.f., same shipment. 

London made straight run flour is still 
officially quoted at 37s 6d, delivered, but 
it is reported in the trade papers that 
the actual selling price is 35s@35s 6d, 
delivered, which is equal to about 3ls@ 
Sls 6d, c.i.f. 

FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Owing to the holidays there has been 
delay in publishing flour arrivals. For 
the week ending Dec. 21, 1923, they were, 
in sacks of 280 lbs each: from the Unit- 
ed States, Atlantic 8,692, Pacific 3,500; 
Canada, 18,112; Argentina, 5,636; Con- 
tinent, 25. For the week ending Dec. 28: 
from the United States, 1,472; Canada, 
Atlantic 7,588, Pacific 1,750; Australia, 
200; India, 836; Continent, 120. 

WHEAT PRICES 

Wheat prices show an advance all 
around, the special feature being the 
number of Australian wheat sales re- 
ported. No. 1 northern Manitoba on 
passage has been sold at 44s 9d, net, De- 
cember shipment has made up te 45s 3d, 


December-January has been sold at 44s 
6d@44s 9d, January-February at 44s 
444d, and February-March at 44s 11d. 
No. 4 Manitoba on passage has made 39s 
6d. Parcels of South Australian wheat, 
per steamer named, have been sold at 
44s 9d@45s. Soft white Pacific is on 
offer at 45s 6d, February shipment, 
Rosafe, 64-lb, January shipment, offers 
at 44s 3d, and new crop, 63%-lb, for 
January-February, 44s. Azima-Black 
Sea, on fine sample, is offered at 44s 6d. 


MILL OFFALS 


Owing to the fact that many mills 
were shut down for the Christmas holi- 
days, there has been a short supply of 
home milled offals; consequently, prices 
are firm, with middlings at £8 2s 6d per 
ton and bran at £7, both ex-mill. Plate 
pollards are, however, slightly easier, 
with November-December offering at £6 
2s 6d, January-February at £5 15s and 
February-March at £5 12s 6d, all c.i.f. 
Fancy Plate middlings are offered at 
£8 2s 6d, cif., for February-March 
shipment. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal suffers particularly from the 
effects of Christmas, shopkeepers spe- 
cializing in goods for Christmas fare, 
which do not include oatmeal. Mean- 
time the trade reports keener competi- 
tion from Scotch manufacturers, with 
the result that spot prices for imported 
goods have shown a declining tendency. 
Midlothian is still quoted at £21 per 
ton, ex-store, but Aberdeen is 10s lower 
at £17 10s. London milled is offered 
freely at about £16 5s, ex-mill. 

Importers report very little interest in 
forward business, but mill offers are 
firmly held and there seems little inclina- 
tion to reduce prices in order to force 
business, It is reported that rolled oats 
are offered at 39s and oatmeal at 38s, 
c.i.f., but the reported spot value is 
down to £16 5s, ex-store, at which price 
there is hardly a full margin of profit. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London during the week 
ending Dec. 28, 1923, in 140-lb bags: 

From Montreal per ss. Canadian Ranger— 


Glenora 2,000 President 
Famous ........ 2,000 Purity 


From New York per ss. Bothwell— 
Robin Hood ... 600 
Goodwin's Pride 
Keynote 
Patricia 
Royal Househ’'d 8, 500 Front Line .... 00 
Glenora 4,000 Sapphire XXX... 895 


From New York per ss. Minnewaska— 
Gold Medal 


From Halifax per ss. Appomattox— 
Five Crowns ... 600 Bond of Union. 200 
Aviator 2,000 Mascot 700 
Thumbs Up ...1,000 Canadian Maid. 600 


_ From Baltimore per ss. City of Flint— 


From Portland, Maine, per ss. Varédie— 
Forest City 2,000 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Barton, Henderson & Co., flour and 
grain importers, London, have removed 
their offices from 20 Byward Street, to 
29 Corn Exchange Chambers, Seething 
Lane, London, E. C. 3, where all corre- 
spondence should be addressed in future. 


PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED 


The flour importing firm of Mardorf, 
Peach & Co., Old Trinity House, Walter 
Street, London, announces that the part- 
nership between F. C. Mardorf and F. 
W. Peach has been dissolved by mutual 
consent. Mr. Peach will continue under 
the same style and manner as heretofore, 
while it is understood that Mr. Mardorf 
intends to retire from active business. 

This firm was started in 1908 in a 
small way, but has made steady progress 
and is now one of the leading flour im- 
porting firms on the London market. It 


is also interested in cereals, canned ood; 
and dried fruits, which it handles \inder 
a separate company, known as the Brit. 
ish Diastatic Foods Co., and of which 
Mr. Peach will be the sole proprietor 
in future. Best wishes are extend:d to | 
the joint firms for their continued suc- 
cess. 
NEW FLOUR FIRM 


On Jan, 1 a new flour importing firm 
started in business at Belfast unde the 
style of Kosmack, Stewart & Co., with 
offices at 8 Corporation Street. The .:art- 
ners are Frederick Kosmack, a so) of 
thé late Max Kosmack, the found: « of 
the firm of M. Kosmack & Co., Glas ‘ow, 
and Andrew Stewart, who for : any 
years represented M. Kosmack & C .. in 
Belfast. The new firm intends to hi ndle 
American and Canadian flour chiefly. and 
expects to build up an important | usi- 
ness in the north of Ireland. 


NEW GRANARY AT DUNKIRK 


It is reported in the British trade pa- 
pers that a large new granary is ap- 
proaching completion at Dunkirk, a } ort 
in the north of France. It is being er. ct- 
ed by the Dunkirk Chamber of C m- 
merce, and will have a storage capa. ity 
of 15,000 tons of grain. There wil! be 
98 bins, the larger ones having a capa: ity 
of 234 tons each and the smaller ones of 
about 45 tons each. 

Four floating pneumatic grain dis- 
charging plants are being installed, and 
it is understood that the grain will be 
delivered by these floating plants to 
band conveyors arranged in a subway 
below the quay. There will be three 
lines of conveyors, each having a capic 
ity of 125 tons of grain per hour, ai 
provision is being made for a fourth |i: 
if required. These conveyors extend 1 
1,000 feet along the quay front, whiv! 
will enable two ships to unload at tie 
same time. 

The granary, when completed, will 
155 feet long, 120 feet wide and 1:6 
feet high, and is being constructed | y 
a French firm, but the machinery is su 
plied by the English milling engineeri:: 
firm of Henry Simon, Ltd., Manchester. 
This same firm has recently been con- 
missioned to build and equip three sil: 
in Queensland, Australia, for the storin 
of the corn grown in the vicinity « 
Atherton, Tolga and Kairi. The silis 
will have a total capacity of 8,000 ton.. 


sais vv 


TRAFFIC IN LONDON 


Vehicular traffic in the streets of Lon- 
don has grown so rapidly and is now +s» 
immense that a serious problem his 
arisen as to how to cope with it. A bi! 
dealing with the subject was to have bee: 
introduced into Parliarnent early thi 
year, but the political upheaval ha 
caused the measure to be submerged, an: 
it is feared that nothing will be don 
for some time to bring about very urgen 
reforms in regard to the regulation o 
traffic. At present much delay in travel 
ling is caused by blocked traffic. Durin; 
the rush periods of the day great masse 
of vehicles are held up at the big cen- 
ters, such as_ the Strand, Trafalgar 
Square, Oxford Street, and in the vicin- 
ity of the Bank of England and the 
Royal Exchange. 

In Ragiend, during the last decade, 
road vehicles have increased from 26,000 
to 1,000,000, and London has a big share 
of this increase. In one day 50,000 ve- 
hicles of different descriptions pass Hyde 
Park Corner, 70 per cent of these con- 
sisting of light automobiles, while 42,000 
pass through Trafalgar Square. 

There has been a great increase in the 
omnibus service, which is one of the 
special features of London, and is only 
occasionally to be found in other parts 
of the country. The busses carried no 
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-< than 1,111,183,000 passengers during 
~ gine of 1923, and together with 
trams the journeys made by these public 
road vehicles numbered 2,000,000,000. : 

That every one of these vehicles is 
needed is well manifested by the scram- 
ble that takes place to get a seat in 
them during the rush hours of the day, 
when business people are either trying to 

t to their work in town or to return to 

their homes. The pickpocket does a 
rattling business at such times as well 
as the bus and tramway companies, and 
covers his maneuvers in many ingenious 
ways. 
It is proposed to attempt a remedy for 
the traffic chaos by building a number of 
arterial roads outside London by which 
certain traffic can be diverted so that it 
need not pass through the city. The 
idea is also to limit the use of certain 
streets to certain types of vehicles; to 
restrict the tiresome practice of loading 
stationary lorries in busy streets; to 
draw up rules for parking and rules of 
precedence. However, nothing can be 
done until the sanction of Parliament 
has been obtained. 

Meanwhile the manipulation of the 
trafic is left to the gentleman in blue,— 
the monarch of the road,—whose quiet 
signals must be implicitly obeyed by 
the moving stream, or else there is trou- 
bl There he stands, imperturbable in 
th midst of the converging mass of ve- 
hic'es, converting seeming chaos into or- 
der and yet ever ready courteously to 
aiiswer any question or to render protec- 
tien from the snares and dangers of the 
roid to those pedestrians who seek his 


so perfect is the system of traffic reg- 
u!.tion that in crossing a busy road one 
fvcls quite safe in halting near a police- 
men until the opportunity comes to finish 
the undertaking. Refuges or islands in 
the middle of the road are provided in 
plenty for the help and protection of 
pedestrians. Nevertheless, street acci- 
dents increase in number every year, and 
during nine months of 1923 reached the 
large total of 51,221, of which 478 proved 
fatal. 


LIVERPOOL 


\lthough the market has been very 
slow, wheat prices have remained firm, 
chiefly due to the much smaller ship- 
nents. A few odd lots of new crop Aus- 
tralian and Argentine wheat have been 
shipped, but more may be looked for in 
the future. Prices are up about 6d per 
qr. Liverpool graded wheat futures 
have ruled very steady, December clos- 
ing at 9s 2d per ctl, chiefly due to shorts 
covering. March is quoted at 8s 101d, 
and May at 8s 814d. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 
Some business in Manitoba export pat- 
ents was done at prices ranging 32@33s, 
c.i.f., for December or first half Janu- 
ary seaboard. This class of flour is 
about the only one that importers can 
touch with any hopes of seeing a profit. 
A small trade has taken place in Aus- 
tralians on spot at about 33s 3d, ex-store, 
while 31s 6d, c.i.f., is asked for passage 
stuff and 31s for January seaboard. No 
business is reported in Kansas patents, 
which remain very dull at about 34s 6d, 
c.i.f., January board. American soft 
winter patents are slightly lower, being 
quoted for prompt seaboard at 34s, but 
the principal buyers here are filled up 
for the immediate future. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


Despite the fact that home millers 
have reduced their prices 1s per sack on 
all grades of flour, thus making a drop 
of 2s in 10 days, not much increase in 
business has resulted, but this is largely 
due to the effect of the Christmas holi- 
days. Prices are about as follows: bak- 
ers, 33s; straight run, 34s 6d; top pat- 
ents, 37@38s. 

FEED 

Business in cakes of all descriptions 
has been easy, due to the outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease. The outbreak 
is most serious in Cheshire, which county 
is supplied almost exclusively by Liver- 
pool sellers. On spot American linseed 
cakes are much easier and can be had 
at £11 10s, ex-store, while for shipment, 
March and April seaboard, trade has 
been done at £10 10s, c.i.f. English lin- 
seed cake for the same delivery is quoted 
at £11, f.o.r. Only a small trade is 
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passing in mill offals, bran being quoted 
at 8s per 112 lbs, with thirds at 8s 6d. 


LOW GRADES 


A small trade has taken place in low 
grades. Plate has been sold for Janu- 
ary seaboard at £9, c.i.f., but lately £9 
7s 6d, c.i.f., has been paid to the Conti- 
nent for this grade, so it does not look 
as if much business will come to Liver- 
pool until shippers come down in their 
ideas, owing to the fact that buyers here 
can get home milled at about £9 17s, 6d, 
ex-store. No trade is possible in Minne- 
apolis second clears. 


IRELAND 

The week ending Dec. 29 was a purely 
holiday week, and no attempt was made 
to do business. Some houses closed from 
noon, Dec. 24, until Dec. 28, as with a 
quiet, steady market and no excitement, 
it was useless to try to sell flour. Only 
an occasional cable came through on Fri- 
day morning, giving indications that the 
trend of prices was a little firmer, and in 
some instances 3d per sack advance was 
asked over former figures. 

As an instance, for a very good, well- 
known export patent, which was offered 
a week previous at 32s 6d net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, the firm price of 32s 9d for Janu- 
ary seaboard shipment was cabled, and 
33s, Dublin. Another mill, shipping un- 
der outside marks, quoted 6d under these 
figures for January seaboard, but there 
was no possibility of business, although 
the trade is of the opinion that very 
little flour has been bought for January- 
February shipment, and that buyers will 
have to come into the market soon. 

Manitoba short patents are more in 
evidence, millers seeming somewhat -anx- 
ious to do business, as one of the very 


- best could have been bought at 35s 6d, 


net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 3d more Dublin. 
Other quotations received were a little 
above this figure, and some were cheaper, 
so there is a certain amount of irregu- 
larity in quotations. 

Minneapolis mills, with the exception 
of one quite well known, have been con- 
spicuous by their silence. The price 
asked for the favorite brand is about 
36s, net, cif., Belfast, and about 3d 
more Dublin, and this flour can be had 
in all positions, but there is nothing do- 
ing except in very small retail quantities 
and for prompt delivery. American soft 
winters are still completely out of line. 
Even those who were offering flour se- 
cured some time ago at the low price 
of about 33@34s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin, find it difficult to make any head- 
way, and sales are few. 

SITUATION IN DUBLIN 

In Dublin and the south of Ireland 
generally the import flour business is at 
a complete standstill. Stocks are heavier 
than in the north of Ireland, owing to re- 
cent arrivals, but the amount of flour 
contracted ahead is very small. Spot 
flours in Dublin are offered at 1s per sack 
above the present low shipment values, 
and the same applies to Belfast and 
the north of Ireland, but no money is 
being made, as the flour coming forward 
is dear. Australian flours are quiet; 
there is very little offering in Dublin, 
and importers would want equal to 33s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin. There 
has been nothing done for shipment, and 
it looks as if there will be a big gap 
after the disposal of the spot flour be- 
fore the next arrival. Soft Pacific Coast 
flours show no change, and can still be 
bought at equal to 32s for the high 
grades, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. 

HOME MILLED FLOURS 

Home mills are still busy, and wheat 
is plentiful. As the mills are keeping 
their prices much below those of Ameri- 
can mills, they are commanding the 
trade. It is possible to buy a very good 
home made soft patent at equal to 33s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, although in Dublin 
and the south of Ireland the millers are 
inclined to ask a little more. 


OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is quiet, without much change 
in price. Home made flake is quoted at 
46s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin, the price varying according to 
quality and the style of the package. 
Cables have been almost absent, but in 
one instance flake has been offered from 
Canada at 39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and a 
little more Dublin, for January ship- 


ment, and American quotations were 6d 
under these figures. Pinhead has been 
about the cheapest oatmeal offered, cable 
quotations being as low as 36s 9d, net, 
cif., Belfast, and 37s, Dublin, for the 
very finest. 

FEED 

Best broad white fancy bran is still 
only available in limited quantities at 
£11 10s per ton, the trade being entirely 
dependent on English mills for supplies. 
Home made Irish bran of best quality is 
worth about £10 at the big port mills, 
but country millers can get 10s more. 
Demand for feedingstuffs has been very 
good, especially for the time of the year. 
Millers were well cleared of stock right 
up to the Christmas holidays, and since 
then orders have arrived in_ sufficient 
quantities to enable them to dispose of 
all they make. Indian meal is in good 
demand at £10 per ton in Belfast and 
the north, but in Dublin and the south 
and west of Ireland it ranges £10 10s@ 
£10 15s, f.o.r. Flake corn is about £11 
10s per ton in Belfast and £12 10s in 
the south. 

Linseed cakes are very firm in all posi- 
tions, £12, net, c.i.f., Belfast, £12 5s, Dub- 
lin, net, c.i.f., spot or January shipment, 
but for February-March shipment pos- 
sibly 10s per ton less would be accepted. 
Stocks are not heavy, but sufficient for 
all requirements, and importers are not 


under any necessity to cut prices. De- 
corticated cotton cakes are very firm, 
and millers are able to command £14 


per ton, ex-mill. 


HOLLAND 


The approach of the end of the year 
has made itself felt in the customary 
disinclination on the part of importers 
to undertake fresh business. The weath- 
er has turned very cold, and Dec. 31 
the thermometer registered about 20 de- 
grees of frost, which for these parts is 
quite exceptiona:. Fortunately, the coun- 
try is covered with a thick layer of snow, 
so no fears need be entertained as far 
as winter cereals are concerned. 

It appears that parts of central Eu- 
rope are likewise suffering from this in- 
tense cold, and in Switzerland, in par- 
ticular, much damage appears to have 
been caused by avalanches. 

Water transport to interior points has 
come to a complete standstill, the only 
means of transportation now being by 
rail, and in the case of small places away 
from the railroad, by cart or sledge. 
Such conveyance means heavy expense, 
and it is therefore expected that the in- 
terior will, for the present, live on its 
stocks, which are well above the average. 

Consequently, there is no inquiry from 
the interior, and importers do not take 
much interest in offers for forward ship- 
ment. Business has been very limited 
during the past fortnight, and offers by 
United States millers of straight grades, 
which are more specially in demand here, 
have been scarce. 

It is reported that one mill offered a 
limited quantity for January shipment on 
a basis of 15.10 florins per 100 kilos, c.i.f., 
as against others asking 15.25@15.70 
florins, the latter prices being entirely 
out of line. Home flour of good quality 
and repute is offered at 15.50 florins, ex- 
mill, in any quantity. Hard wheat pat- 
ents are offered at 16 florins, which price 
is well in line compared with home flour, 
but the demand of late years for pat- 
ent flour has dwindled to very small pro- 
portions. 

There appears to be a fair demand 
again from the Rhenish provinces for 
early delivery, but the prices our neigh- 
bors are willing to pay are considered 
too low by holders here, and the quantities 
sold for shipment are limited. It would 
appear that the general condition in 
Germany is improving, and the efforts 
to stabilize the currency have not alto- 
gether been without result. However, 
much difficulty is still experienced by im- 
porters there in obtaining foreign cur- 
rencies, particularly dollars and florins, 
but it is reported that in this direction 
also the position is improving. 


TURKEY 
Due to the scarcity of wheat and flour 
arrivals during the first two weeks of 
December, prices in Constantinople have 
advanced. Trade was very slack on ac- 
count of competition by local flours, 
milled from all kinds of wheat. 
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The interior of Asia Minor is suffering 
from flour scarcity, as this year’s crop 
has been a failure, and imported flours 
must pay double the duty required at 
Constantinople, which makes their price 
very high. 

Official requests have been made for a 
reduction of this heavy tax, and a com- 
mission has been formed to visit suffer- 
ing districts of Anatolia and ascertain 
the need of foreign flours. In case it is 
very urgent, import duties will be equal- 
ized with those prevalent at Constanti- 
nople, in which event a large trade in 
clear and second flour is likely to be done 
to this market. 

Much noise is made about the suprem- 
acy of Christian merchants in the above 
market, and the Turkish press is urging 
the government to take the required 
steps to pass the trade into the hands of 
the Moslems, by using every means pos- 
sible to lead to this result. Under such 
circumstances, the Christian dealers of 
Constantinople, who form the great ma- 
jority of the trading community, cannot 
but be very reserved in their business 
which explains their abstinence from 
large deals until the government’s policy 
in this respect is changed. 


BULGARIA 
The following statistics are returned 
in the local press for the 1923 cereal 
crop in Bulgaria, compared with those 
of 1922, in tons: 





1923 1922 
4.  Seeereeeres. coeeee 594,500 578,000 
Pe gh eeacdeavaenneenvedet 121,313 106,783 
Barley ...... 50,600 146,430 
0 A ee ere ee eer 314,830 221,450 


Thus there is a quantity comparing fa- 
vorably with that of the best pre-war 
years available for export, and if export 
conditions this year should prove nor- 
mal, this year’s export will surpass 800,- 
000 tons, against 200,000 last year, which 
will undoubtedly improve Bulgarian ex- 
change. Constantinople is one of the 
best customers of Bulgaria, as offering 
several advantages, Greece being little 
interested in the grade of wheat this 
country can produce. 


PIRAUS 

The flour market of Pirweus during the 
last two months of 1923 has undergone 
the natural consequences of abundant of- 
fers and limited demand. Local mills, 
supplied with cheap Russian wheat, have 
been the strong and sole competitors of 
American and Australian flours, which 
have been moving very slowly. 

The great reserve of local dealers, due 
to large offerings and expectation of 
further flour cargoes, had been increased 
by the hope of improved local currency, 
which would reduce flour prices, and 
which has occurred, with the anticipated 
results. In less than a week the drachma 
showed an improvement of about 24 per 
cent, dropping from 278 to the pound 
sterling to 209, then rising again to 230, 
from which figure it moves incessantly 
up and down in a maximum radius of 
15 units. 

This improvement in currency is due 
to many factors, the payment of 60,000,- 
000 drachmas by the Refugee Loan Com- 
mission to be disposed of for Christian 
refugees in Greece being considered as 
one of the main reasons, and the ap- 
proaching elections, with anticipated suc- 
cess of the liberal democrat party, being 
the next important one. Maintenance 
of the exchange at this level would prove 
very harmful to local importers, who are 
overloaded with flour bought when the 
exchange was much higher. 

Flour arrivals from Oct. 20 to Nov. 15, 
according to the Pireus Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry, are as follows, 
in bags of 140 lbs: from the United 
States, 77,599; Alexandria, 34,840; Mar- 
seilles, 4,112; Bulgaria, 1,304,—a total of 
117,765 bags. The arrivals of wheat for 
the same period were as follows, in tons: 
from Canada, 24,417; the United States, 
1,323; Russia, 8,744; Bulgaria, 305; Al- 
exandria, 195,—a total of 34,984 tons. 

Above flour arrivals are not at all nor- 
mal but, on the contrary, exaggerated, 
the demand for this commodity having 
been stimulated by the raising of the 
government’s embargo on free flour 
trade, so that it is not to be expected 
that similar quantities will be imported 
in the future for a similar period of 
time. 

No new orders have been passed over- 
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sea, large quantities of Russian wheat 
having been ordered for immediate ship- 
ment. 





CANADIAN FLOUR FOR HONGKONG 

Bautimore, Mp. — The Norwegian 
steamer Valdemar, formerly the British 
steamer Eggesford, bound for Baltimore 
with wood pulp, has been chartered to 
load 6,000 tons, or about 60,000 bbls, 
Canadian flour here for Hongkong, 
China. It is thought the flour will be 
furnished by the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., of Toronto, Ont. The McCall- 
Dinning Co., the local steamship agency 
which will have charge of the shipments, 
announces that the flour is not for relief 
purposes, but represents an ordinary 
business transaction for which Baltimore 
has been selected as the loading port. 
The indications are that considerable Ca- 
nadian flour, as well as wheat, will be 
exported via Baltimore. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





November Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of November, 1923, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
Wheat -—Bushels——, 
To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Azores, etc. 770 
Belgium 
Denmark 
osthonia 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Gibraltar 


143,395 


Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland, Danzig ... 

Sweden 

Turkey (Europe).. 

England . 

Scotland : 31,3 

Ireland 20,7 157,620 

Jugoslavia, ete. ... 

Canada 

British Honduras. . 

Costa Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 

Mexico 

Miquelon, jaa 

Newfoundland and 
Labrador 

Bermuda 

Barbados 

Jamaica 

Trinidad, ete. .... 

Other B. W. Indies 

Cuba 

Dominican Rep. . 

Dutch W. Indies... 

French W. Indies.. 

Haiti 

Virgin Islands .... 


Colombia 

Ecuador 

British Guiana 
Dutch Guiana 
French Guiana .... 
Peru 

Venezuela 

China 

Chosen 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Kwangtung 
Palestine, etc. ... 
Philippine Islands. 
Russia (Asia) s 
Australia 

British Oceania ... 
French Oceania ... 
Belgian Kongo 
British W. Africa. 
British 8. Africa... 
British E. Africa.. 
Canary Islands ... 
Egypt 

French Africa 
Liberia 

Morocco 

Port. East Africa.. 
Other Port. Africa 





1,777,536 4,148,025 
Bushels 
Rye 


Barley Oats 


Denmark 
Esthonia 
Finland 
Germany 
Netherlands 
Norway 

Spain 

Sweden 
England 
Scotland 

Mexico 

Cuba 

China 
Philippine Islands 
Other countries 





Rye flour, bbis— 
Denmark 1,837 
Finland 6.621 
France 8,958 
Germany 13,685 
Netherlands .. 4,168 


Sweden 


Oth. countries. 79 


Total ....++ $7,687 
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RATE PROBLEM SIMPLIFIED 

A Buffalo miller writes: “Buffalo and 
its denizens have an extremely hard time 
in getting upon the map. When we do 
appear it is only in an unfavorable light, 
therefore any one connected directly with 
Greater New York City or indirectly with 
the broader West gives Buffalo merely a 
passing thought. 

“In the matter of freight rates, I have 
told my friends in railroad circles that 
we were not even a way station, but were 
always ‘off line’ If they want to im- 
pose a higher rate upon us it is done, 
because we have some indefinable, in- 
tangible, misty advantage of a low wat- 
er haul down the Great Lakes on some- 
thing or other connected with our busi- 
ness. 

“If we growl about some other rate 
being out of line, as of course it is, we 
are told that we take 999 plus 9 per cent 
of the local Chicago rate, which is 112 
per cent of the rate from the Missis- 
sippi River to New York, minus the 
Philadelphia differential, plus the read- 
justment of southwestern grain rates 
with direct reference to intermountain 
territory and the competition of the 
Panama Canal, as affected by the con- 
templated Great Lakes to the Gulf canal, 
plus the differential which will be estab- 
lished upon the opening of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway, 
when ocean carriers, manned by crews 
from prairie schooners, of the enormous 
size of 8,000 tons or 30,000 or some- 
where in between, will navigate the 
Great Lakes and bring full cargoes of 
pepper and prunes to the Zenith City of 
the inland seas, returning to Liverpool 
with full cargoes of Canadian wheat at a 
lower cost of transportation than has 
ever heretofore existed or been con- 
ceived, thereby lowering the cost of 
wheat at Liverpool without any increase 
in price of such wheat to the Canadian 
farmer, and thereby obviously benefiting 
the southwestern wheat grower, who will 
continue to receive the Liverpool price 
(which has been lowered) less the freight 
charges from Oklahoma, which -haven’t 
been lowered, and thereby presenting a 
problem of mathematics or transporta- 
tion or damphoolishness which even per- 
haps the mighty Mag could not solvg.” 


* #* 


MORE THAT MUST BE TOLD 


When the bakers first started their 
campaign of “Make toast your break- 
fast food,” we wondered if they were to 
carry the day without an argument. We 
see now that they are not. A counter 
movement has appeared, led by Aunt 
Jemima and others, urging “Pancakes 
for supper—a good idea that thousands 
are using—try it tonight.” 

—Kansas City Star. 


* * 
TOOK “EAT MORE WHEAT” SERIOUSLY 


A Kansas City newspaper reports that 
the 3,000 members of the Ararat Temple, 
Order of the Mystic Shrine, consumed 
5,000 rolls and 400 lbs of cake at their 
annual dinner recently. H. E. Y. 

* * 


The police are trying to track down a 
continental gang which is supposed to 
be making money in this country. Busi- 
ness men would like to have the recipe. 

—Punch (London). 


AMPHIBIOUS 

A lady visitor at the zoo had been 
making a close examination of all the 
animals, but not being especially well 
versed in natural history, was rather sur- 
prised when she got her first glimpse of 
the hippopotamus. Turning to the at- 


tendant, she said, “Pardon me, but what 
is the name of this animal ?” 
“A hippypotamus,” was the answer. 
“Is it amphibious?” she queried again. 
Looking momentarily somewhat puz- 
zled, the attendant replied, “Shure! he’s 
as amphybyus as the divel; he’d as soon 
boite ye as look at ye.” 


“Quack.” 
* 7 


ABSENT WHEN WANTED 

An aged colored man, clad in two or 
three suits of old clothes and an overcoat 
of ancient lineage, was feebly breasting 
his way against the winter’s chilling 
blasts. 

“Wind,” he was heard to apostrophize 
a particularly ferocious gust, “wind, 
whar wuz yo’ las’ Augus’?” 

—Dartmouth Jack-o’-Lantern. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display”’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN WHO CAN 
sell quality soft and hard wheat flours in 
southern Ohio and West Virginia; wanted 
immediately. Box 597, Granville, Ohio. 

WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 125-BBL 
North Dakota mill; must be able to pro- 
duce results; reply, giving age, experience, 
references and salary wanted in first let- 
ter. Address 1701, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLER WANTED FOR GOOD UP-TO- 
date 150-bbl Minnesota mill; the mill is in 
steady operation and established several 
years; party must be well experienced and 
in a position to take a $5,000 working 
interest and able to take full charge of 
the milling end. Address 1656, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 50 TO 
250 bbis; prefer Northwest; life experi- 
ence. Address F. R., 303 Third Street 
South, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN SPRING OR WIN- 
ter wheat mill, married, reliable refer- 
ences; desire permanent position in mill 
of 250 bbis or larger; can come promptly. 
Address 1710, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





BY OFFICE AND SALES EXECUTIVE 
with country mill making quality flours, 
or as branch manager or assistant sales 
manager in larger mill; location imma- 
terial. Address 1711, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





SALESMAN THOROUGHLY FAMILIAR 
with Wisconsin flour and feed trade wants 
account of first class southwestern mill 
and also poultry feed account, on a com- 
mission basis. Address 1704, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 500 TO.1,000 
bbis, by miller with long experience in 
hard or soft wheat mills; results guaran- 
teed; can handle men and keep mill in 
best of repair; can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address 1685, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


THB ACCOUNT OF GOOD SPRING WHEAT 
mill for Ohio on salary and commission 
basis, or as assistant sales manager for 
central states; have had experience in 
handling salesmen and know the trade in 
this territory. Address 1707, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








EXPERIENCED SALES MANAGER AND 
branch manager, familiar in all branches 
of sales work on both spring and Kansas 
flours, desires to hear from milling com- 
pany seeking man of wide acquaintance; 
available at once. Address 1714, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER’S POSITION IN 
mill 200 to 1,000 bbis capacity, by middle- 
aged, up-to-date miller with 21 years’ 
experience in large and small hard win- 
ter wheat mills; prefer Kansas, Nebraska 
or Oklahoma. For more information ad- 
dress 1691, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





January 23, 1924 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
well acquainted with baking and Jobbing 
trade throughout New England, desires 
direct mill connection with a high grade 
spring wheat or Kansas mill; can giye 
best of references as to character and 
ability. Address 1684, care Northy esterg 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


MINNESOTA MILL MANAGER OF MANY 
years’ experience in the milling | siness 
wishes to make a change; am now em. 
ployed, but can come any time after due 
notice to present employers; understang 
the milling business in all its varioug 
branches from buying the raw materials 
to selling the products. Address 170 care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








—.. 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


———», 
— 


FOR SALE—NEW STEEL CONCEETE 
fireproof mill building and grain inks; 
equipped with new Nordyke & M:rmog 
machinery; capacity 400 bbls; own ater. 
power, siding, old mill buildings, reaj 
estate; established 1850; forced in:, re. 











ceivership for lack of working capital, 
R. H. Quackenbush, Trustee, Jas. I -azeg 
Milling Corp., Baldwinsville, N. Y. 





—— 


TRUSTEE’S SALE TO CLOSE 

BANKRUPT ESTATE 
Flour mill for sale at sacrifice, 1,50 
bbls grinding capacity in two units 
equipped for hard and soft whe: 
and blending plant of 2,500 bbis ca 
pacity. Terra cotta storage tank 
450,000 bus. About four acres lan: 
with a 425-ft frontage on Wes 
Chester Pike (Market Street, Phila 
delphia, Pa.). Track facilities fo: 
18 cars. Plant known as “Mill 
bourne Mills,”” founded in 1757; re 
constructed several times and con 
tains all modern machinery in goo 
physical condition. Plant is stean 
driven and has water rights on con 
stantly flowing stream. Milling-in- 
transit privileges to most points ir 
the East from Maine to Florida. 
Property includes going public ga- 
rage business for 50 automobiles on 
main thoroughfare. Prospectus and 
complete information upon further 
application. 

CHARLES H. BIRR, 
Trustee in Bankruptcy for 
SHANE BROS. & WILSON CO., 
63d and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





CEREAL MILL 

Milling capacity 12,000 bus daily, 
elevator capacity 300,000 bus; mod- 
ern equipment, fireproof buildings, 
can be converted into a flour mill. 
A bargain for a quick sale. C. E. 
Beyer, 1504 Inter Southern Bldg., 
Louisville, Ky. 


FOR SALE—A MODERN MILL, BRIC\, 
newly equipped throughout, 400 bbls da 
capacity; one of the best plants in Ka 
sas, located in town famous for its flo 
for 50 years; best shipping facilities; mi 
ing-in-transit privileges; doing good bu 
ness, manufacturing well-known bran s 
Kansas hard wheat flour; good reasons f 
selling; priced below appraised value; 
tractive terms. Address 1713, care Nort 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE CHEAP—A 400-BBL MINN! - 
sota spring wheat mill operating steadi 
with good connections in central and eas - 
ern states; has favorable transit priv - 
leges; plenty of local grown wheat to cov: 
growing local trade; ample storage c 
pacity; convenient private trackage; |: - 
cated in good rye section and could ! 
converted into rye mill to operate in co: - 
nection with terminal plant; princip:! 
owner moved to California; willing to se | 
at sacrifice; terms to reliable party. Ac- 
dress 1709, care Northwestern Miller, Mir - 
neapolis. 





Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 











Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc. 
Specialized Laboratory (Owned - 
Service for Millers 


and Ope 
for Millers) 
Comstock Building COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















